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This  volume,  plus  the  other  eleven  volumes  in  the  series,  contains 
every  article  ever  printed  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (a  few 
additional  papers  not  printed  in  the  repor c are  occasionally  included,  too.). 

Fifcy  issues  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  were  published 
from  January  3.96?  through  January  .1972  by  she  Southeast  Asia  office  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  The  Report  had 
two  purposes.  First,  it  served  as  a vehicle  to  distribute  the  analyses 
produced  by  Systems  Analysis  on  Southeast  .Asia.  It  thus  provided  other 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  if  we  were  wrong  and  to  help  prevent 
research  duplications.  We  solicited  and  received  frequent  rebuttals  or 
comments  on  our  analyses  which' sharpened  our  studies  and  stimulated  better 
analysis  by  other  agencies.  Second,  it  was  a useful  management  tool  for 
getting  more  good  work  from  our  staff  --  they  knew  they  mu:  t regularly 
produce  studies  which  would  be  read  critically  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch . 

The  first  page  of  the  Report  stated  that  it  "is  not  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  cf  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
Analysis),  or  comparable  officials."  The  intent  was  solely  to  improve  the 
quality  of  analysis  on  Southeast  Asia  problems  — and  to  stimulate  further 
thought  and  discussion.  The  report  was  successful  in  doing  precisely  this. 

’We  distributed  about  3f>0  copies  of  the  Report  each  month  to  OSD  (Office 
cf  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  the  Military  Departments,  CINCPAC,  and  Saigon, 
and  to  other  interested  agencies  such  as  the  Pails  Delegation,  AID,  State 
Department,  CIA  and  the  White  House  Staff.  Most  copies  circulated  outside 
OSD  were  in  response  to  specific  requests  from  the  individual  person  cr 
agency.  Our  readership  included  many  of  the  key  commanders,  staff  officers, 
and  analysts  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Their  comments  were  almost 
always  generous  and  complimentary,  even  when  they  disagreed  with  our 
conclusions.  Some  excerpts  appear  below: 

■’I  believe  the  ’SEA  Analysis  Report’  serves  a useful  purpose,  and 
I would  like  to  sea  its  present  distribution  continued."  (Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  31  May  196-8) 

"We  used  a highly  interesting  item  in  your  May  Analysis  Report'  as 
the  basis  for  a note  to  the  Secretary,  which  I’ve  attached."  (State 
Department,  28  June  1967) 

"We  were  all  most  impressed  wish  your  first  monthly  Southeast  Asia 
Analysis  Report.  Rot  only  do  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive  it,  but  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  receive  b (four)  copies  from  now  on." 

(White  House,  9 February  1967) 
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"Ambassador 


has  as’.  2'.  mo  to  te  LI  you  that  he  has  much  appre- 


ciated and  benefited  fro-.:  ' o-  studies  and  analyses  of  thin  pub' k-at'ca." 
(State  Pepurtmtuu/White  House,  2d  January  196  >’ ) 

"Congratulations  on  your  January  issue.  The  'Situation  in  South 
Vietnam.’  article  was  especially  interesting  and  provoking. " (State 
Department,  2’;  January  1969} 


'I  It:  Ambassador 


take  a swing  at  the  caper . He  made  several 


comments  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Many  thanks  for  putting  us  back 
on  distribution  for  your  report.  Also,  despite  the  return  volley.  T hope 
you  will  continue  sending  your  products."  (MACV-C0RD3,  17  June  1963) 

"As  an  avid  reader  (and  user)  of  the  SEA  Analysis  Report,  1 see  a 
need  for  “.ore  rounded  analyses  in  the  pacification  field  and  fewer  simplistic 
constructs."  (MAC V -D2PC0RD3 , 17  April  1968) 

"The  SEA  Programs  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  perceptive 
analysis  of  topics  that  hold  the  continuing  concern  of  this  headquarters... 
The  approach  was  thoughtfully  objective  throughout  and  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  a more  incisive  recognition  of  factors  that  defy  quanti- 
fied expression."  (Commander,  U3  Army  Vietnam-USARV,  29  November  196?) 

"In  general,  I think  it  is  becoming  the  best  analytical  periodical 
I*ve  seen  yet  on  Vietnam  (though  there’s  not  much  competition)." 

( MAC V -DEPCORD S , 21  April  1567) 

"Statistical  extrapolations  of  this  type  serve  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  iu  many  facets  of  cur  daily  work."  (CIA,  6 February  1967) 

"One  of  the  most  useful  Systems  Analysis  products  we  have  seen  is 
the  monthly  Southeast  Asia  progress  Report....  Indeed  it  strikes  many 
of  us  as  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  stimulating  periodic  analysis 
put  out  on  Vietnam."  (President  of  The  Rand  Corporation,  22  October  1 969) 

In  November  1963,  55  addressees  answered  a questionnaire  about  the 
Report:  52  said  the  report  was  useful,  2 said  it  was  not,  and  1 said, 

"The  report  does  not  meet  an  essential  need  of  this  headquarters;" 
nonetheless,  it  desired  "to  remain  on  distribution"  for  7 copies.  From 
48  questionnaires  with  complete  responses,  we  found  that  an  average  4.8 
people  read  each  copy  — a projected  readership  of  500-950,  depending  on 
whether  we  assumed  1 or  2.4  readers  of  copies  for  which  no  questionnaire 
was  returned. 

Readers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  reported  using  the  Report 
for  the  following  purposes: 


Information 

42?, 

Analysis 
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Policy  Making 
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Briefings 
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In  addition,  readers  reported  about  ttc..al  interest  in  each  of  the  seven  sub- 
ject areas  normally  covered  5n  the  ?.e.  ore. 


VC/lIVA 

1% 

Air  Operations 

20/, 

RVKAr' 

17 % 

Pacification 

13% 

Friendly  Forces 

12% 

Deployments 

12% 

Logistics/ Construction 

8% 

100% 

There  was  some  negative  reaction  to  the  Report.  Concern  was  expressed 
about  "the  distorted  impressions"  the  Report  left  with  the  reader  and  its 
wide  dissemination. which  "implies  its  acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
giving  the  document  increased  credibility." 

Given  the  way  in  which  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  was  used, 
the  important  responsibilities  of  many  of  its  readers,  and  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  report,  I decided  to  include  in  these  twelve  volumes  every 
article  ever  published  in  a Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report.  This  will  allow 
the  users  of  these  volumes  to  arrive  an  their  own  conclusions. 


Thomas  C.  Thayer 
February  18,  1975 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


VIETNAMESE  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 


Introductory  Consent 


There  is  little  doubt  that  restoration  of  the  Vietnamese  National 
Railway  System  (VNRS)  could  be  of  considerable  military  and  economic 
benefit  in  South  Vietnam.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  potential  paj1-- 
off  is  worth  the  added  cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  security  that 
would  be  needed.  In  fact,  there  is  doubt  that  under  present  conditions  it 
is  feasible  to  provide  the  security  needed  if  the  railways  are  to  be  used 
more  extensively. 


This  paper  outlines  the  current  status  of  the  VNRS  and  analyzes  the 
problems  and  some  of  the  costs  associated  with  getting  the  railway  system 
back  into  relatively  full  operation.  It  is  followed  by  an  in-house  criti- 
que pointing  up  some  serious  difficulties  that  cast  doubt  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  getting  the  VNRS  back  into  operation  until  conditions  in  SVN  change 
markedly. 

Background 

The  Vietnamese  National  Railways  System  (VNRS ) is  a line  of  communica- 
tions asset  which  needs  extensive  restoration  and  repair  before  it  can  be 
fully  used  to  support  combat  operations  or  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  system  consists  of  1109  kilometers  of  mainline  and  248  kilometers  of 
branch  lines,  but  only  38%  (517  kms)  was  operational  on  August  3>  1966  and 
another  0$  (109  kms)  was  under  repair.  The  Tet  offensive  reduced  the 
operational  sections  of  the  railway  to  29 $ *"or  a short  period. 

The  railway  is  forced  to  operate  with  insufficient  personnel,  funds, 
and  equipment.  A higher  priority  in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  more 
security  forces  would  provide  the  military  with  a low  cost,  high  volume  means 
of  transportation  which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  air  or  highway  transportation. 
In  addition,  reconstruction  and  complete  operation  of  the  VNRS  would  have  a 
significant  influence  on  the  overall  social  and  economic  development  of  South 
Vietnam. 

South  Vietnam  by  reason  of  its  elongated  and  narrow  shape,  topography, 
climate,  and  agricultural  development  is  most  densely  populated  in  the 
coastal  and  southern  regions.  These  areas  contain  more  than  90$  of  the 
population  and  most  of  the  railway  trackage.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
half  of  the  population  could  be  served  by  the  railroad. 

The  railway  system  originates  at  Saigon  and  serves  the  entire  coastal 
area  from  Phan  Thiet  to  Dong  Ha,  The  railroad  is  well  engineered  with  413 
bridges,  27  tunnels,  controlling  grades  of  less  than  1-1/2$,  steel  ties, 
and  vertical  elevations  well  above  the  waterways.  Its  rolling  stock  con- 
sists of  59  serviceable  locomotives  and  over  500  serviceable  freight  cars. 

The  major  repair  facility  in  Saigon  is  equipped  to  perform  mejor  engine  and 
car  repairs.  Other  on-line  shop  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  all  types 
of  minor  repairs.  The  VNRS  employs  some  3500  personnel  (operating  crews, 
maintenance,  and  construction  forces)  and  has  a 4-battalion  (1900  men)  security 
element. 
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Because  of  wartime  destruction,  the  system  has  operated  in  several 
separated  sections  (with  minor  exceptions  iusing  the  1S&L- 1965  time  frame). 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  broken  into  five  sections  (see  map).  This  seriously 
reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  system  because  they  are  uruble  to  move  rolling 
stock  between  inoperable  sections. 

The  VNRS  has  the  same  one-meter  gauge  as  the  Burmese  Railway,  State 
Railway  of  Thailand,  the  Royal  Cambodian  Railway,  and  the  Malayan  Railway. 

An  inter-connected  system  utilizing  these  lines  and  penetriting  Laos  is 
technically  feasible.  In  a political  climate  permitting  regional  development, 
an  integrated  system  connecting  these  countries  would  be  of  great  value  — 
economically,  militarily  and  politically. 


Operations 
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The  VNRS  transported  630,000  mecric  tons  of  freight  and  sapplies  during 
1967  in  addition  to  350,000  passengers.  Over  80$  of  the  materiel  was  in 
direct  support  of  the  war  effort  and  of  the  passengers  were  workmen 
going  to  or  from  military  installations.  The  following  table  stows  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  from  1956  through  the  first  two  months  of  1968. 

TABLE  1 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  STATISTICS  IN  SVN 


Overall  Average 

\ 

Freight 

Ton-Kilometers 

Haul  Distance 

Passengers 

Year 

(1000  MT) 

(Million) 

(kms/mt) 

(1O0O) 

1956 

339.8 

69.5 

204 

42ol. 

1957 

444.9 

78.7 

177 

4217 

1958 

421.0 

84.1 

200 

3551 

1959 

431.0 

107.6 

250 

2657 

I960 

439.6 

143.8 

327 

2613 

1961 

439.7 

166.9 

380 

2580 

1962 

367.6 

151.8 

413 

1733 

1963 

420.5 

183.5 

436 

1367 

1964 

339.2 

134.1 

420 

873 

1965 

161.5 

31.8 

197 

144 

1966 

229.6 

14.2 

62 

81 

1967 

630.0 

27.0 

43 

350 

1968 

(2  mos. 

» 

only) 
Average  <27 

36.7 

WIo 

1.8 

~99^ 

49 

259 

42 

2030 

Source:  MACV-J-45  June  1968. 
a / 1968  Statistics  not  included  in  the 

average. 
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The  freight  moved  reached  an  all  time  high  in  19&7,  but  bhe  average 
haul  distance  reached  a new  low.  This  was  the  resalt  of  a lack  of  railroad 
security  and  the  need  to  rehabilitate  sections  of  the  track  destroyed  by 
enemy  sabotage  activity.  Passenger  traffic  was  well  above  the  1965  and 
19 66  levels,  but  was  only  about  10$  of  the  pre-19?8  levels. 

Freight  rates  of  the  VNRS  were  $2.50  VN  ($0.0212  US)  per  metric  ton  per 
kilometer  as  of  August  1,  1968  (the  rates  are  1 5$  less  for  freight  moved  on 
US  military-owned  cars).  These  costs  are  estimated  to  be  from  30$  to  40$ 
lower  than  comparable  contract  truck  costs  to  move  the  same  type  of  cargo. 
Completion  of  connecting  trackage  and  sidings  at  tha  major  depots  would, 
therefore,  reduce  transportation  costs  end  help  relieve  nighvay  congestion. 

Sabotage  and  Security 

^ i 

The  sabotage  incident  rate  has  decreased  since  19o5  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  reason  was  primarily  because  less  trackage  was  in 
operation,  not  because  of  increased  security  or  reduced  enemy  efforts.  The 
remaining  operational  sectors  of  the  system  were  located  in  the  more  secure 
areas  of  SVN.  ; 

J 

TABLE  2 

RAILWAY  SABOTAGE  INCIDENTS 


Year 

Jan  - Mar 

(Monthly  Ave  Per 
Apr  - Jun 

Quarter) 
Jul  - Sep 

Oct  - Dec 

A’-e/M< 

1965 

77 

96 

81 

60 

78.4 

1966 

36 

15 

24 

17 

23.0 

1967 

6 

7 

9 

11 

8.3 

1968 

17 

22 

18.0 

Source:  MACV-J-4-5  August  1968. 

MACV  uses  a color  coding  to  denote  line  of  communication  (LOC)  security. 

If  coded  "green"  a railroad  segment  is  physically  open  and  traffic  can  move  * 

during  daylight  hours  with  relative  freedom  from  VC  sabotage;  attacks  or 
harassment.  Armed  escort  is  not  required  but  isolated  incidents  may  occur. 

"Amber"  indicates  that  the  railroad  is  physically  open -but  that  the  security 
of  the  surrounding  area  is  such  that  thorough  security  measures,  including 
armed  escort,  are  required  and  frequent  incidents  may  occur.  "Red"  indicates 
sectors  of  the  railroads  that  are  closed  by  VC/NVA  military  control  of  the 
area  or  by  extensive  physical  destruction.  Table  3 illustrates  how  the 
security  situation  has  varied  over  the  past  18  months. 

Rehabilitation  Goals 


By  the  erd  of  this  year,  the  goal  is  to  complete  restoration  on  the 
mainline  from  Saigon  to  II/I  Corps  boundary  (375  kms),  plus  the  section  from 
Da  Nang  to  Hue.  (lOj  kms),  and  change  the  security  from  "amber  to  green"  on 
these  stations.  Achievement  of  this  goal  would  connect  four  of  the  five 
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separated  sections  of  the  railroad  and  provide  rail  transportation  between 
three  of  the  four  major  port  areas  (Saigon,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  Qui  Nhon). 

TABLE  3 

RAILROAD  SECURITY 


Month 

$ GREEN 

£ AMBER 

‘ % RED 

Dec  1966 

22 

21 

57 

Feb  1967 

28 

17 

55 

Apr 

35 

7 

58 

Jun 

32 

4 

64 

Aug 

4o 

5 

55 

Oct 

41 

3 

56 

Dec 

31 

7 

62 

Jan  1968 

19 

22 

59 

Feb 

32 

8 

60 

Mar 

33 

7 

60 

Apr 

39 

4 

57 

May 

25 

11 

64 

Jun 

28 

6 

66 

f3 

• * 


is 

gf 

lifi 


L%< 


n 


i 


i 


o 


Source:  MACV  Measurement  of  Progrei  Reports. 

The  restoration  of  the  VNRS  maixui.De  from  Saigon  to  Dong  Ha  and  the 
branch  lines  (excluding  the  Loc  Ninh  Branch)  by  the  end  of  1969  is  the 
longer  term  goal.  Planning  is  moving  in  this  direction;  but  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  it  is  clearly  infeasible  to  maintain  tlie  mainline  from 
Saigon  to  Dong  Ha  in  a green  condition.  Given  sufficient  support  in  terms 
of  security,  construction  personnel,  and  funding,  it  is  possible  that  the 
rail  line  could  be  opened  end  operated  in  a "green"  and  "amber"  condition. 
But  the  costs  and  personnel  requirements  would  probably  be  prohibitive-. 

Planning  and  Execution 

Overall  planning  for  railway  restoration  began  in  June  1966  as  a 
joint  effort  by  the  GVN  and  US  agencies.  All  reconstruction  efforts  are 
coordinated  through  three  standing  committees  composed  of  members  of  MACV, 
GVN,  USAID,  and  the  JCS  with  primary  responsibility  for  railway  restoration 
resting  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  railroad  restoration.  Actual  construc- 
tion is  the  responsibility  of  the  VNRS  except  that  rail  spurs  to  US  military 
installations  are  funded  and  built  by  US  forces.  Reconstruction  work  is 
done  by  six  VNRS  work  trains  operating  on  various  sections  of  the  track 
that  have  .the  capability  to  rebuild  about  5 kilometers  per  month.  USAID 
furnishes  construction  materials  such  as  rails,  ties,  structuai  steel, 
bridge  trusses,  and  equipment. 

Funds  prograaaned  for  railway  restoration  have  been  limited  as  shown 
in  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  4 

PROGRAMING 
(9  Million) 


Year 

GVN 

USAID 

Tota3. 

19 66 

.8 

_ 

.8 

1967 

2.3 

9.2 

11.5 

1968 

2.6 

3.1 

5.7 

1969 

2.5 

4 .5 

7.0 

O 

TO 

25.0 

Source:  MACV-J-45. 
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In  July  1968,  construction  work  began  on  the  Da  Kang  to  Hue  segment  of 
the  railway.  VNRS  i3  restoring  the  roadbed,  track,  minor  bridges,  and 
trestles.  US  military  engineers  are  repairing  the  major'  bridges  using  other 
than  military  construction  funding.  As  of  March  1967,  the  VNRS  was  operating 
three  trains  a week  from  Da  Nang  to  Hue  and  only  minor  repairs  were  required 
to  open  this  line  to  Dong  Ha.  When  ten  bridges  were  destroyed  in  Aprii  1967, 
this  section  was  abandoned  and  restoration  rescheduled  for  1969.  Now,  however, 
priority  has  been  given  to  restoring  the  103  kilometers  between  Da  Nang  and  Hue 
and  it  is  estimated  that  this  segment  will  become  .operational  on  December  15, 

1968. 

The  FT  1968  military  construction  program  contains  $24.8  million  to  con- 
struct 56.6  miles  of  railroad  and  supporting  facilities.  This  program  when 
completed  would  provide:  (l)  l4  miles  of  spur  line  ($5.3  million)  to  connect 
1st  Logistical  Command  facilities  at  Newport  with  the  mainline  of  the  VNRS; 

(2)  18  miles  of  spur  and  loading  facilities  ($4.7  million),  connecting  the 
Qui  Nhon  port  with  the  ammunition  storage  and  maintenance  areas;  (3)  16  miles 
of  branch  lines  connecting  the  VNRS  mainline  ($6.3  million)  to  An  Khe;  and 
(4)  8.6  miles  of  trackage  in  Saigon  ($8.5  million).  Previous  programs  pro- 
viding for  14.1  miles  costing  $4.2  million,  however,  have  not  been  constructed 
and  the  funds  have  since  been  reprogrammed  (except  for  a highway/railroad 
bridge  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay).  As  of  June  30,  1968,  no  military  construction  work 
on  railroad3»had  been  scheduled  (DD-I&L  6727). 

To  date,  the  construction  program  has  concentrated  on  providing  on-base 
roads  and  upgrading  the  major  highways  to  KACV  standards.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  $225  million  dollars  have  been  provided  for  highways  through  FY 
1968  from  all  sources  (AID/DOD,  MILCON,  O&MA,  OFN,  AID  (Roads  and  Quarries), 
MAP  (bridge  materials),  and  ARVN  (Materials);.  Another  $113  million  is  being 
provided  for  highways  in  1969, 


The  MACV  construction  program  (Complex  Review)  May  21,  1968,  identifies 
117  miles  of  railroad  spurs  and  numerous  loading  facilities  as  being  required 
in  SVN.  Requirements  exist  for  additional  trackage  at  various  locations,  but 
are  not  quantified  in  the  "Complex  Review". 
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Construction  costs  for  "Rule  of  Thumb"  estimating  of  railway  trackage 
is  $350,000  per  mile  (contractor  cost),  for  new  spurs  and  $110,000  per  mile 
for  rehabilitating  existing  track,  Corresponding  costs  for  highway  construc- 
tion are  $200,000  per  mile  of  highway  upgraded  to  KACV  standards  and  $100,000 
per  mile  of  highway  restored  to  prewar  ?.7N  standards.  Construction  costs  for 
railway  construction,  while  higher  than  highway,  are  partially  offset  by 
cheaper  freight  rates  and  less  highway  congestion. 

Problem  Areas 


There  are  many  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  before  the  main  rail  line  can 
be  restored  from  Saigon  to  Dong  Ka.  The  foremost  requir/mer.l  is  for  adequate 
security.  The  1900-man  VNRS  security  force  can  only  provide  protection  to 
the  work  force  and  trains.  Security  for  the  roadbed,  bridges,  and  trestles 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  military  commander  in  each  area  utilizing  avail- 
able RF  units. 

The  second  problem  is  the  GVN  mobilization  program.  Since  1961,  the 
VNRS  has  lost  45%  of  ics  employees  to  the  armed  forces.  The  drain  will 
increase  appreciably  during  the  coming  months  as  the  mobilization  program 
proceeds.  Most  of  the  VNRS  employees  are  skilled  craftsmen  that  cannot  be 
readily  replaced.  The  impact  of  the  mobilization  could  be  minimized  by 
either  detached  service  assignments  (such  as  are  used  for  teachers)  or 
selected  deferments  for  critically  required  sup  : visors  and  executives. 

A third  problem  area  is  the  GVN  pay  scale  that  is  too  low  to  attract 
technicians  and  laborers  for  construction  work,  especially  when  they  have 
to  live  on  work  trains  or  at  construction  sites  away  from  their  homes. 

Most  workers  can  find  jobs  paying  higher  wages  with  US  agencies  and  contractors. 

A final  problem  is  the  limited  heavy,  construction  capability  of  the  VNRS. 
Permanent  repair  or  replacem-  t of  the  numerous  destroyed  bridges  is  now 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  VNRS.  Bridge  construction  by  contractor,  spon- 
sored and  funded  by  the  GVN  possibly  with  USAID  funding  assistance,  would 
speed  the  construction  effort. 

Summary 

Throughout  history,  railroads  have  proven  to  be  invaluable  assets  in 
both  peace  and  war.  No  better  means  have  been  developed  to  transport, 
efficiently,  bulk  dry  cargo  in  quantity  overland.  Although  the  circumstances 
in  RVN  are  not  directly  comparable,  the  railroads  were  indispensable  during 
the  Korean  conflict  and  today  transport  about  90%  of  our  supplies  from  the 
south  toward  the  DMZ.  Similarly,  the  railroads  in  North  Vietnam  have  served 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  logistical  system  and  have  proved 
to  he  relatively  invulnerable  to  our  bombing  attacks.  The  VNRS  could  play  a 
greater  role  in  transporting  needed  supplies  and  equipment  for  RVN,  US,  and 
Free  World  forces  if  additional  funds,  equipment,  and  security  are  provided 
to  expand  its  operations.  Besides  providing  low  cost  military  transportation, 
it  will  help  develop  South  Vietnam  both  socially  and  economi-ally. 
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Comments 


The  following  comments  were  prepared  by  other  members  of  the  OSD  staff 
who  have  doubts  about  the  need  to  devote  resources  to  the  VliRS  at  this  time 
or  question  the  feasibility  of  providing  adequate  security  to  operate  the 
rail  system  efficiently. 

1.  This  railway  paper  is  useful  and  interesting,  but  we  feel  that  it 
does  net  stress  some  of  the  major  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  proposing  to  allocate  additional  resources  to  open  the  railroads. 
While  it  is  cleir  that  the  railroad  has  been  a low  cost,  high  volume  means 
of  transportation  in  past  wars,  it  may  not  be  true  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
safe,  secure  rear  area  and  the  enemy  is  able  to  interdict  the  line  practically 
any  time  he  wants  and  whenever  he  wants.  A very  large  number  of  personnel 
are  going  to  be  needed  to  provide  the  appropriate  security.  It  could  run  as 
high  as  100  to  300  RF  companies.  Operations  research  theory  and  past 
practice  indicate  that  any  linear  target  accessable  to  the  enemy  is  imposs- 
ible to  defend  completely.  No  matter  how  many  forces  you  put  on  it,  you  are 
st'U  going  to  have  problems.  The  per  ;onnel  required  to  provide  security 
could  probably  be  better  used  to  secure  populated  areas  in  South  .Vietnam. 


2.  The  economic  and  military  importance  of  the  railroad  was  much 
greater  when  Saigon  was  only  port-of-entry  than  today  when  there  are  five 
deepwater  ports  of  entry.  The  existing  port  facilities  and  large  air  bases 
scattered  up  and  down  the  coast  enable  us  to  move  cargo  into  various  points 
on  the  coast  at  reasonable  prices.  The  railway  runs  only  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  would  contribute  little  to  opening  up  the  interior.  This  indi- 
cates that  perhaps  we  should  spend  more  on  opening  roads  instead  of  the  rail- 
road} opening  a road  into  an  area  gives  us  more  pacification  and  economic 
benefits  than  opening  the  railroad.  For  example,  people  can  get  to  markets 
and  move  farm  products  to  the  cities. 

3.  Expending  forces  to  open  the  railroad  does  not  help  us  at  all  in 
the  Delta,  whore  the  interdiction  of  the  key  LOC  (Route  4)  is  having  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  SVN  economy. 

4.  A major  consideration  which  dictates  giving  highways  first  priority 
concerns  the  use  of  highways  to  provide  security '-for  the  RR..  The  plan  is  to 
patrol  the  railways  to  maximum  extent  possible  from  parallel  highways  using 
highly  mobile  forces.  e,g.  Armed  Cav.  (Route  1,  the  main  Vietnamese  north- 
south  highway,  parallels  the  VGDS  for  its  entire  route  and  is  within  one 
mile  of  the  track  for  about  80  percent  of  the  route.  As  this  route  is  up- 
graded to  MACV  standards,  it  will  permit  rapid  movement  of  area  security 
forces  to  count c.-act  VC  attacks.) 

5.  Mobilization  an!  low  wages  are  real  problems,  but  they  impact 
across  the  board  in  all  areas  of  endeavor.  Too  many  agencies  can  make  a 
good  case  for  deferments  due  to  essentiality.  Their  (GVN)  problem  is  the 
one  we  would  have  if  we  had  about  13  million  in  Armed  Forces.  The  GVN  answer 
is  to  defer  some  in  all  critical  areas,  out  take  some  too.  As  for  pay  scales, 
all  GVN  employees  ere  in  the  same  disadvantageous  position,  including  even 
HVNAF.  Perhaps  National  wage  and  price  controls  are  the  answer,  or  some 
subsidization  as  noa-  is  available  to  the  military  through  food  programs. 
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ROUTE  U - TgKQXG  DELTA  TO  SAIGON 

Route  4 runs  south  from  Saigon  about  217  miles  to  Quan  Long  (Cau 
Mau  Peninsula).  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  route  in  South 
Vietnam  •'os  creat  strategic  value  in  terms  of  poiitical/economic 
overtones  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  study  examines  the  economic 
importance  of  Route  4 to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN ) and  the  attempt 
of  the  Vier,  Cong  to  maintain  a degree  of  control  over  the  route.  It 
also  discuses  the  security  situation  along  the  route  using  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System  (?$S)  and  VC  incident  data.  FinalJy,  it  discusses 
possible  ways  to  increase  GVN  control  over  the  route  to  enhance  its 
contribution  to  the  Vietnamese  economy. 

Economic  Significance 

Route  4 runs  through  8 of  the  1 6 provinces  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

The  bulk  of  the  foodstuffs  produced  in  the  Delta  are  shipped  to  Saigon 
by  this  highway.  In  the  past,  water  transportation  was  the  most  econ- 
omic means;  but  this  has  changed.  The  reasons  are  twofold:  (l)  the 

security  situation  along  the  canals  is  not  as  good  as  it  is  on  the 
roads,  and  (2)  many  of  the  barge  owners  are  now  operating  in  the  Saigon 
port  area  where  the  chances  for  profit  are  greater.  Barges  still  are 
used  for  some  bulk  commodities  such  as  rice,  cement  -and  rock,  but  barges 
now  move  largely  in  infrequent  convoys.  The  resulting  delays  raise 
costs  and  make  water  movement  impractical  for  perishable  commodities. 

CIA  estimates  that  during  the  first  9 months  of  1967,.  three-fourths  of 
the  Delta  rice  moving  to  Saigon  was  delivered  by  road  and  all  of  this 
was  trucked  at  least  part  of  the  way  on  Route  4.  In  addition,  most 
fish  products  delivered  to  Saigon  come  by  truck  via  Route  4. 

The  trip  from  Quan  Long  to  Saigon  should,  under  normal  circumstances, 
take  from  9 to  11  hours.  In  fact  it  often  takes  days,  depending  on  enemy 
activities,  GVN  troop  movements  and  weather  conditions.  The  major  bottle- 
necks are  ont-way  bridges,  the  Mekong  Delta  river  ferries  at  My  Thuan  and 
the  Bassac  River  ferries  at  Can  Tho.  Major  military  convoys  pre-enpt  the 
ferries,  delaying  commercial  traffic  for  hours  or  days  at  a time.  This 
increases  the  cost  of  shipping  commodities  to  Saigon  and,  for  more  perish- 
able foodstuffs  such  as  live  fish,  may  mean  the  loss  of  most  or  all  of 
the  shipment. 

VC  activities  add  to  the  delays.  Route  4 is  a major  military  objec- 
tive of  the  VC.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  repeatedly  mined.  This  sabotage, 
together  with  heavy  traffic  and  little  maintenance,  is  leading  to  a serious 
deterioration  of  the  road  bed  which  in  turn  delays  traffic  and  damages 
vehicles. 


o 


In  addition,  both  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  GVN  have  check  points  where 
trucks  and  commodities  are  taxed.  A recent  CIA  study  notes  that  one 
rice  trucker  reported  paying  3 6 different  parties  on  a round  trip  from 
Saigon  to  Bac  Lieu  (roughly  175  miles). 
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The  impact  of  these  various  far: ers  zr.  ?.cu~e  4 and  the  Vietnamese 
economy  was  pointed  out  in  /ltd  as  s ad  or  er  ’ s essessrr.ent  of  Pacification 
in  cVK  during  October  .196?-  He  sracei: 


‘‘The  VC  effort  to  interdict  lar.i  communications,  particularly  the 
Route  4 lifeline  to  the  Delta,  has  burdened  shippers  with  abnormal 
delays  and  losses  of  perishable  cc.ur.cdi ties . However,  no  attempts 
at  interdiction  resulted  in  closure  of  major  highways  for  more 
than  five  days.  VC  interdiction  „f  Route  4,  which  President  Thieu 
calls  the  "rice  road,"  would  facilitate  their  control  of  the  rice 
harvest.  The  Delta  rice  crop  premises  to  exceed  that  of  1966-67, 
and  we  are  urging  GVH  to  adept  a policy  of  a high  price  to  farmers 
and  removing  obstructions  to  free  flow  of  commercial  traffic. 
Repeated  VC  mining  and  cratering,  together  with  the  wear  and  tear 
of  heavy  civilian  and  military  traffic  and  prolonged  heavy  rains, 
is  slowly  reducing  Route  4 to  a critical  state." 

Viet  Cong  Objectives 

The  significance  of  Route  4 to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  Viet  Cong.  A recent  captured  document  states: 

"The  portion  of  route  #4  from  My  Thu  an  ferry  (My  Tho)  to  Long  An 
(south  of  Saigon)  plays  a highly  important  strategic  role.-  This 
route  connects  Saigon  with  Western  provinces  and  holds  a great 
influence  on  enemy  political,  economic  and  military  activities. 

It  serves  as  a springboard  and  a strategic  defense  line  for  the 
southwestern  area  of  Saigon.  The  U.S.  imperialists  have  occupied 
this  portion  as  a springboard  from  which  they  launch  their  troops 
to  encroach  upon  and  pacify  the  southern  and  northern  areas.  By 
strongly  attacking  route  #4,  which  is  the  enemy  main  stra*  cgic 
point,  we  can  smash  his  plan  of  pacifying  the  Mekong  Delta.  Our 
prolonged  activities  on  this  route  puts  the  enemy  on  the  defense, 
greatly  ccnfuses  him  in  political,  economic,  military  and  logistic 
fields  and  visibly  reduces  his  air  and  artillery  activities  and 
sweep  operations."  (CDEC  Document  #11-1049-67) 

Another  document  (DCEC  11-1501-6?)  discussing  the  1967-1968  winter 
campaign  by  the  My  Tho  Province  unit  (wnich  corresponds  to  the  GVN  Dinh 
Tuong  and  Go  Cong  provinces)  states  that  the  main  objective  will  be  to 
disrupt  communications  along  Route  4.  The  document  then  lays  out  a plan 
of  action  which  includes  the  following  orders: 

"Sabotage  of  Line  of  Communications:  Insure  that  (land  communica- 

tion) on  (Route  #4)  is  discontinued  for  a period  15-20  days.  Simul- 
taneously, village  guerrilla  elements  must  be  used  to  carry  out  day 
and  night  (harassing)  attacks  alcng  the  line  of  communication. 

During  the  first  night,  Chau  Thanh  (District)  must  expend  150  mines, 
Cai  Lay  (District)  100  mines  and  Cai  Be  (District)  120  mines.  Main 
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and  re  fond  ary  objectives  for  there  mine  attacks  \-n  11  be  announce1 
later.  ~‘-.'Sr.  villose  in  reek  area;  must  mob  13  izu  :: ' x "A"  ■ Squads ) 
of  civilian  laborers  equipped  with  tools  to  dig  up  roads.  Each 
village  in  strong  ( 1C)  areas  nr.irt  have  nine  "A"  (Squads;  for 
the  same  purpose.  Each  district  must  establish  ten  eartnen  road- 
blocks and  15  obstacles  with  booby  traps." 

VC  Activity  along  Route  4 - The  Viet  Cong  appear  to  be  heeding  these 
injunctions  to  concentrate  their  efforts  against  Route  4.  Vfnile  Route  4 
has  historically  been  a major  VC  military  objective  (and  a source  of  tax 
collections),  the  volume  of  mining  and  attacks  has  increased  significantly 
in  1$67.  This  is,  in  part,  a reaction  to  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces 
into  the  Delta.  Most  U.S.  activity  has  been  concentrated  in  Long  An  and 
Dinh  Tucr.g  provings  which  are  bisected  by  Route  4.  In  part,  the  VC 
reaction  may  also  reflect  a greater  competition  between  the  VC  and  the 
GVN  for  the  resources  (people  and  products)  of  the  Delta — which  will 
change  the  existing  pattern  of  accommodation. 

idle  table  below  shows  that  VC  initiated  activity  against  Route  4 
in  1967  (through  October)  is  already  more  than  double  all  of  1966  in 
mke  three  provinces  between  Saigon  (Gia  Dinh)  and  Can  Tho.  These  num- 
bers may  understate  VC  activity  because  the  objectives  of  the  VC  attack 
are  not  always  labeled  clearly.  However,  the  data  should  be  accurate 
enough  to  show  the  trend  of  VC  activity.  Included  are  such  actions  as 
minings,  roadblocks  and  sniper  fire. 

VC  ACTIVITY  AGAINST  ROUTE  4 


Province 

1965 

1966 

1267®/ 

Long  An 

2 

] 

8 

Dinh  Tuong 

49 

97 

120 

Vinh  Long 

4 

6 

7 

Total 

. 

~Vi 

135 

a/  Based  on  data  VCJSA  file  (NMCSSC)  data  for  first  10  months  of  1967. 
Security  Situation  (HES  Data) 

We  have  grouped  the  hamlets  near  Route  4 based  on  their  Hamlet  Evalu- 
ation System  (HEo)  scores.  The  hamlets  are:  secure  (A,  B,  C),  contested 

(D,  E)  and  VC  controlled.  The  series  of  hamlet  status  maps  depicts  all 
hanuLets  for  a distance  of  12  kilometers  on  either  side  of  Route  4,  Map  1 
shows  the  hamlets  rated  secure  by  the  HES.  Maps  2 and  3 show  contested 
and  VC  hamlets.  Some  sixty  percent  of  the  hamlets  along  Route  4 are 
VC  or  contested,  as  can  be  seen  on  Map  4. 
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VC  HAMLETS 
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A,B  & C HAMLETS  | 

* CONTESTED  HAMLETS 

• VC  HAMLETS 
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Another  problem  that  would  seem  arena 
the  material,  including  bridging  equipment 
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Preventing  the  mining  is  a far  more  difficult  task,  particularly 
since  the  VC  control  most  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  highway.  Minings 
and  road  cuts  often  occur  repeatedly  in  the  same  location  as  digging 
is  easier  and  mines  are  harder  to  detect.  A sapper  team  of  3 men  can 
lay  enough  20  kilogram  command  detonated  demolitions  in  an  hour  to  com- 
pletely cut  the  road — and  this  often  occurs  within  a few  hundred  meters 
of  a manned  outpost.  Greater  use  of  available  technology  and  equipment 
might  pay  big  dividends.  Wight  vision,  motion  detection,  and  intrusion 
detection  devices  not  oniy  are  unavailable  to  GVTJ  forces  in  the  area, 
but  in  general  the  U.S.  advisors  are  unfamiliar  with  them.  Their  use 
might  increase  dramatically  the  amount  of  intelligence  available  on  the 
VC  efforts  to  interdict  the  road.  Considering  how  straight  the  road 
is  in  most  areas,  various  night  vision  or  radar  devices  operated  from 
high  watch  towers  could  provide  effective  surveillance.  The  few  existing 
watch  towers  ary  only  6’  high. 

But  the  key  factor  in  improving  the  security  of  Route  4,  regardless 
of  the  technology  or  equipment  provided,  is  to  get  the  RVNAF  troops 
to. patrol  and  react  to  intelligence  on  VC  activity.  If  this  is  not  done, 
applying  new  technology  which  provides  warning  of  VC  activity  will  accom- 
plish little.  The  fact  that  VC  provincial  and  main  force  units  regularly 
cross  the  route  means  that  sizeable  reaction  forces  would  be  needed  to 
extricate  a RF/PF  unit.  The  presence  of  these  units  also  inhibits  the 
RVNAF  from  reacting  to  warnings  of  VC  activity  at  night  as  they  might 
encounter  a full  battalion. 

Moreover,  the  capability  of  VC  to  respond,  increasing  their  activity, 
mast  be  considered.  While  they  are  already  exerting  great  pressure 
against  the  road,  they  do  permit  a considerable  volume  of  goods  to  move 
to  Saigon.  The  traffic  is  a major  source  of  tax  revenue  to  the  VC.  The 
VC  could  probably  devote  more  attention  to  interdiction  and  less  to 
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harass: 'err . .-cr  exs:  p„£,  there  are  two  lorgo  bridges  vn  Route  :n  Loup 
An  Province  ~r.a:  the  , ttrld  probably  destroy  if  they  wanted,  i.-us  a 
greater  effort  oy  the  VS.  SVH  night  result  in  less  security  and  fev»r 
trucks  getting  to  Saigon. 

Tie  proposals  discussed  above  are  largely  stop-gap  measures  to  keep 
the  traf tic  moving  and  to  increase  its  flow.  fuel,  tactics  attempt  to 
prevent  the  VC  from  achieving  his  objactive  on  the  road  by  turning  it 
into  a battleground.  A few  words  are  in  order  about  what  would  be 
required  to  provide  lasting  security  for  Route  4. 

A3  14-3,  the  1568  Cc shined  Campaign  Plan,  charges  the  IV  CTZ  ARVH 
commander  with  responsibility  to  improve  the  security  on  Route  4 to 
"green."  He  can  do  this  by  committing  all  or  most  of  his  maneuver 
battalions  to  Route  4 and  defend  an  envelope  around  it.  However,  no 
route  has  reached  a permanent  green  status  which  has  as  hign  a density 
of  7C  and  contested  hamlets  along  it  as  has  Route  4.  A combination  of 
GVN  civil  and  military  resources  are  required  to  neutralize  the  VC 
hamlets.  Long  term  improvement  in  the  security  status  of  Route  4 cannot 
be  aeaieveci  by  the  application  of  military  force  alone. 

Recognition  that  the  VC  power  structure  must  be  attacked  in  depth 
to  secure  Route  4 is  a major  first  step  towards  an  effective  action 
plan  and  program.  Hone  of  the  measures  discussed  previously  attack  the 
VC  structure  depicted  on  the  hamlet  status  maps.  Permanent  improvement 
in  security  along  Route  4 requires  an  integrated  program  of  military 
operations,  pacification  and  resettlement,  a campaign  plan  which  applies 
a mix  of  military  forces,  revolutionary  development  teams  and  GVN 
civilian  program  resources.  The  scope  of  this  operation  is  such  that 
even  using  all  available  resources  it  will  probably  require  years  to 
achieve  the  goal  set  in  AB  143.  Execution  of  such  a plan  is  unprece- 
dented in  SVN. 
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Visual  .inspection  reveals  vhac  five  stretch 
more  kilometers  contain  only  VC  cr  ccr.tessei  ham 
ar-as  can  collect  taxes,  plant  mines,  sr.i  ovherv: 
at  will.  There  are  also  many  VC  hamlets  inter sp 
hamlets.  The  distribution  of  these  hamlets  faci 
ninety  percent  of  Route  4. 
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Is  onroad  of  five  or 
lets.  The  VC  in  such 
ise  harass  road  users 
ersed  among  friendly 
litates  raids  on 


A3  143,  the  MACV-RVNAF  Combined  C arm  sign  Plan  for  1968,  includes 
the  goal  of  making  secure  during  daytime  Route  4 from  Saigon  to  Bac  Lieu 
(about  170  miles  or  80$  of  its  length)  and  achieving  "amber  status"  for 
the  remainder.  Amber  security  status  means  that  although  the  LOC  is 
physically  open  frequent  incidents  will  occur  and  an  armed  escort  is 
required. 


Highway  Maintenance 

Route  4 is  basically  a bituminous-surfaced  (black  top)  road,  14  to 
16  feet  wide.  Sections  of  gravel  surfacing  become  more  prevalent  away 
from  Saigon.  Road  conditions  vary  frcm  good  to  poor.  Raised  shoulders 
and  inadequate  surface  drainage  cause  rough  and  broken  pavement  in  some 
sections.  There  are  numerous  bridges  along  the  route.  The  surrounding 
terrain  (largely  rice  paddies)  restricts  off -road  movement  during  the 
rainy  season  and  there  are  few  alternate  crossing  points. 

In  the  past  the  U.S.  paid  little  attention  to  Route  4.  Read  pro- 
grams emphasized  LOC  improvements  to  support  military  operations.  But 
as  military  operations  expand  in  the  Delta  and  economic  conditions  are 
given  more  weight  Route  4 is  recei  ing  greater  attention.  The  MACV 
road  rehabilitation  program  gives  high  priority  to  the  104  miles  of 
Route  4 from  Saigon  to  Can  Tho.  At  present  the  effort  is  focused  on 
Just  keeping  Route  4 open;  improvement  is  still  some  way  off.  COMUSMACV’s 
November  assessment  summarized  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Enemy  interdiction  of  Route  4 in  Dinh  Tuong  Province  was  heavy 
during  the  entire  period.  Road  cratering  and  some  hasty  road  blocks 
caused  traffic  halts  during  early  morning  hours.  Rapid  response  by 
ARVN  engineers  and  availability  of  crushed  rock  and  general  fill 
material  obtained  from  U.S.  sources  at  Dong  Tam  facilitated  rapid 
repair.  Route  4 was  open  to  at  least  one  lane  traffic  portions  of  each 
day.  ARVN,  U.S.  and  MPW  (Ministry  of  Public  Works)  plans  for  1968 
have  been  coordinated  toward  the  goal  of  restoring  Route  4 to  prewar 
conditions  by  rebuilding  the  base  and  sealing  off  or  resurfacing  where 
required." 

Increasing  the  Security  and  Productivity  of  Route  4 

A number  of  actions  are  feasible  to  make  Route  4 more  productive  and 
secure.  Some  merely  require  resources,  other  require  overt  action  by  U.S. 
or  Vietnamese  forces.  Most  cf  these  increases  might  impro\e  security  of 
the  route  but  do  not  diminish  the  VC  capability  to  threaten  it. 
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co; 2^3- A!S  MACV 

(i'oruluoion  in  Thousand 5 ) 


• 

CY  i960 
Feb 

Kay 

Aug 

Nov 

Change 

in  ;i-.f 

< 

Population  in  IA.0R 

505.7 

694 . 5 * 

1050.3 

IIO9.5 

+662 . c£; 

Population  in  60  & 
80#  .Secured  Cate- 
gories 

10 

OJ 

370.9 

521. 8 

618.1 

+400.6 

Percentage 

12.9 

53.4 

49.7 

55.7 

+ 12.5# 

RVtf  TORirATIOK  CUTS  IDS 

- 

III  MAF  TitO?. 

< 

# 

a/ 

-517- 

r 

r 

Total  Population  - 

2040. 9 

1924.6  . 

1591*3 

1523.9 

1 

i 

population  Secured/ 
Being  Secured 

670.3 

826.1 

890.1 

750.7 

-119.6 

Percentage 

42.6 

42.9 

55.9 

49.3 

+ 6.7 

TOTAL  I CORPS 

Population 

2547.6 

2619.  i’. 

2641.6 

2633.4 

+ 85.8 

Population  Secured/ 
Being  Secured 

1109.8 

1197*0) 

1325.9 

1368.8 

+259 

Percentage 

44 

46 

50 

52 

+ 8 

a/  The  inconsistency  in  these  numbers  is.due.t°Q * 

“/  total  population  in  I Corps  due  to  natural  population  mc*eas_, 

refugees  and  census  revisions. 

in  an  att°"sjt  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  population ccnrroi 
in  an  a ,,,  , the  Marine  Corns,  a comparative  sznuy 

Amphibious  Pore,  (133  *») 

tactical  leas  of  responsibility  (Mi)  lie  uithin  I Corps  “ Sou..  ^ 
Vietnam  111  KA?  nop-lation  control  data  was  compared  with  mC./t...  . 
Corps^tJ:  It"  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  two  porting  systems 
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>bi  m 1ASIE  n 


1.  Destruction  of  Enc:;:  Vnls 


a.  VC  units  destroyed  or  expellee 

b.  Local  defensive  force  established 


15 

20 


Des  truer.!  on  of  Er.smy  Infrastructure 


a Village  census  completed 

b. -  VC  infrastructure  destroyed 

c.  Local  intelligence  net  established 

d.  Census,  grievance  interviews  corpleted 

e.  Action  completed  on  grievances 


2 

8 

5 

2 

J. 

20 


3.  Vietnamese  Establishment  of  Security 


/'  ‘ ’ 

C' 


'i*/ 


a.  Defensive  plan  completed 

b.  Defensive  installations  completed 

c.  Security  forces  trained  and  }.u  placed. 

d.  Communications  net  established 


4.  Establishment  of  Local  Government 


2 

3 

12 

_3 

20 


a.  Village  chief  and  council  in  office 

b.  Village  chief  residing  in  village 

c.  Hamlet  chiefs  ar.d  councils  in  office 

d.  Hamlet  chiefs  residing  in  hanlet 

e.  Psy-ops  and  information  program  established 

f . Minimum  social  and  administrative  organization 


4 

■3 

4 

4 

3 

JL 

20 


5.  Degree  of  New  Life  Program  Development 


a.  Adequate  public  health  program 

b.  Adequate  education  facilities 

c.  Adequate  agricultural  development 

d.  Adequate  transportation  facilities 

e.  Necessary  markets  established 


4 

4 

4 

4 

_4 

20 


Total 


100 


i cy 
[ !■«■■! 

£ H 
•-.V-4 


$ 

H 


r-fa 


p.  ... 


* Karine  Corps  categories  include  under  20  percent  secured,  20  percent, 
40  percent,  60  percent,  and  80  percent  or  higher  secured. 
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X‘  VC^Sastructure  destroyed^  * 

Intslli gence  net,  e&  

2.  Popular  forces  trainee 
* ti,.r'iinr  forces  arced* 

popular  forces  qualified*  village  defense  system. 

•a  Kaclet  security  er--  ■'**“ 

4*.  Kaalet  grievances  ,r0^cts  tegoa. 

5. 

6.  Haralet  chiefs  elec ~d,  ~ ^ ^ wmcm0U: 

THE  IOLLCWIW  A?3  F03  ^ 

TTir*°,’f;i^ng  Clear in 


. ctiM  Rations  to  oust  VO  or  WA  0-W 
■X.  MI  and/or  SWM*  conduct  jg  °? 

size  ■sinlmuB)-  security  status  achieved. 

2.  Can  maintain  or  ~nu<*.. 

iTndergoinyi  Securing 

, * over  VC  units  eliminated. 

P S^rS»ar  =»  prevent  return.  ^Se  security. 

It  SK«  - Xocal  sovernnent  and 

k to  cadres  working  xn  n_m_- ^ 

U-  SiSSte  VO  infrastructure. 

Secured 

a!  3KS  =|^^T^ed,  trained  and  have  support. 
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MARINE  PACIFICATION  IN  I CORPS 


Th&  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  has  operated  in  the  I Corps  area 
of  South  Vietnam  since  March  of  1965-  By  the  end  of  1966,  the  IISMC 
Tactical  Aiea  of  Responsibility  (TAOR)  had  expanded  to  include  1,109,500 
civilians.  Throughout  the  21-month  period,  the  Marine  Corps  has  empha- 
sized small  unit  counter-guerrilla  actions,  civilian  population  control 
and  pacification  techniques  in  attempting  to  achieve  security  in  their 
area. 


In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  effective  they  have  been  in  this  effort, 
we  have  used  available  data  to  compare  the  increase  in  Marine  forces  and 
operational  area  with  the  changes  in  the  MACV  monthly  population  control 
reports  for  the  period  February  - December  1966.  Enemy  activity  in  the 
form  of  incidents  was  compared  with  the  Marine  Corps  strength  increase 
since  March  1965  to  gain  insight  into  the  VC/NVA  reaction  to  the'1 'Marine 
buildup. 

Analysis  shows  that  I Corps  pacification  progress  was  excellent  during 
the  July  - September  1966  nuildup  due  exclusively  to  expansion  of  the  Marine 
Corps  area  of  operations;  progress  remained  virtually  stopped  during  the 
remainder  of  1966. 

Population  Control 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  number  of  Marines  increased  from  46,700  in 
February  1966  to  70,600  by  December  1966,  while  the  Marine  area  of  respon- 
sibility increased  from  506,700  to  1,109,500  civilians  during  the  same 
period.  Table  1 also  shows  that  the  Marine  area  increased  faster  (in  terms 
of  civilian  population)  than  the  Marine  forces  until  September,  when  the 
area  leveled  off  in  face  of  continued  increases  in  Marine  forces  through 
December. 


TABLE  1 

U3MC  TAOR  EXPANSION  VS  MARINE  STRENGTH 


1966 


* ' 

■ Feb 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

TAOR 

Number  of  Civilians  (000) 

506.7 

797.5 

1,086.6 

1,109.5 

Number  of  Marines  (000) 

46.7 

55-7 

57.6 

70.6 

Marines  Per  1000  Civilians 

92 

70 

53 

64 
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Table  2 compares  the  expansion  of  "he  Karine  TAOR  with  the  changes 
in  the  levels  of  security  and  population  control  in  all  of  I Corps.  The 
Marine  Corps  TAOR  expansion  does  not  affect  the  population  control  stat- 
istics significantly  until  after  June  1$66.  Between  June  and  September 
the  TAOR  expanded  by  about  290,000  people;  this  increase  is  reflected  in  a 
28c, 000  decrease  in  the  population  under  VC  control  during  the  same  period. 
The  decrease  in  VC  controlled  population,  in  turn,  shows  up  as  gains  in  the 
undergoing  clearing  and  undergoing  securing  categories;  very  little  of  it 
is  reflected  in  the  secured  category.  In  the  ensuing  period  (Sep  - Dec'l96b) 
for  which  data  is  available, both  the  Marine  Corp  TAOR  and  the  I Corps  popu- 
lation control  levels  remained  essentially  static  with  a very  slight  decline 
both  in  the  TAOR  and  the  security  levels,  despite  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Marines  per  1000  civilian  population  (Table  l). 


TABLE)  2 


USMC  TAOR  EXPANSION  VS  POPULATION  CONTROL 
(Population  in  Thousands) 


1966 

Feb 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

USMC  TAOR  Expansion 

507 

798 

1086 

1077 

I Corps  Population 

Under  VC  Control 

342 

886 

606 

623 

Undergoing  Clearing 

568 

499 

661 

569 

370 

Undergoing  Securing 

161 

284 

395 

Secured 

949 

916 

934 

$29 

1966)™he‘ <M*r  1565-June 
and  that  tha  situation  S h ^/e“S  fOT  tUe  first  tlm 

indicate  that  one  must  look  at  Tatjgo-l^  othS  than^-p1''  -»ha  data  als° 
pacification  progress  in  I Corps.  * " “ tH  th  5a  t0  assess 


VC/NVA  Reaction  to  the  Marine  Bui ld^ 


during  the  third  quarter  of  1965  ~"*pbout'th  * t0  the  Marine  Pres&nce 

arrived.  The  reaction  took  the  *0 w rr  thw  ?°n  'hs  after  the  first  Marines 
(from  455  to  540  per  month)  and  « increase  in  total  incidents 

fire  against  troops  (from  68  to  lsVcer^onthf  ^i^the*  °f.hf 1 assin« 

P largely  by  the  fire.old  increase  of  the  harassing  incidents. 
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Increases  in  the  harassing  fire  incidents  seem  to  lag  90  days  behind  the 
increases  in  Marine  strengths;  similarly,  the  incident  rate  levels  off  one 
quarter  behind  the  leveling  off  of  the  strength  increases.  As  tue  harassing 
fire  incidents  reach  their  peak  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of  19 66,  sabotage 
incidents  dropped  by  63%  to  the  lowest  levels  since  early  1964. 

TABLE  3 

vc/nya  reaction  to  marine  corps 

FORCE  BUILDUP  IN  I CORPS 
(By  Quarter) 

1964  1965  1966 


2Q 

3Q 

49  . 

. 

2Q 

3Q 

4q 

IQ.  . 

2Q 

3Q 

Nr.  Marines  (000) 

6 

31 

39 

44 

54 

56 

58 

VC/NVA  Incidents 
(Monthly  Avg) 

Total  Incidents 

442 

64o 

560 

490 

455 

540 

980 

1130 

1220 

1205 

Harassing  Fire 
Against  Troops 

43 

68 

55 

71 

68 

123 

260 

380 

580 

585 

Sabotage 

17 

'49 

70 

61 

70 

49 

71 

65 

24 

25 

» 

1 

j 
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usmc  co:-3H.'ED  actig?!  plaigc::  ??.  : 

The  average  security  score  of  hamleus  •..•here  Corr.’oined  Action  Platoons  (CAP) 
are  located  is  nearly  twice  thao  of  :hs  average  hamlet  security  score  in  all  of 
I Corps.  Expansion  of  the  CAP  program  zo  all  insecure  hamlets  in  SVN  (10,454 
out  of  12,246  hamlets)  would  require  about  279 >000  Popular  Forces  and  167,000 
US  personnel  at  a cost-  of  Si. 3 billion  per  year. 

Concept  and  Program 

U.S,  Marine  pacification  efforts  have  been  slowed  by  diversion  of  forces 
to  the  DMZ,  but  no  Combined  Action  Platoons  (CAP)  have  been  pulled  out  of  hamlets. 
The  CAP  concept  calls  for  integrating  one  USMC  rifle  squad  of  volunteers  with 
combat  experience  (l4  plus  1 USN  Corpsman)  into  a 39  man  PF  platoon,  and  putting 
the  54  man  group  into  a hf-mlet  to  establish  security.  (In  practice,  PF  platoons 
in  I Corps  average  only  27  men  instead  of  39  > which  results  in  a ratio  of  1 
Marine  per  1.7  PF  in  the  average  CAP.)  In  addition,  headquarters  support  absorbs 
1 additional  Marine  per  CAP.  At  an  estimated  annual  of  $10,000  per  Marine,  plus 
$12,000  per  EF  platoon,  the  average  CAP  probably  costs  about  $172j000  per  year. 

The  CAP  program  began  in  August  1965  with  one  platoon  at  Phu  Bai  in  Thua 
Thien  province.  By  the  end  of  June  19b7  there  were  75  platoons  (10  companies) 
throughout  I Corps,  including  1249  Marines' and  Navy  Corpsman  and  2129  PF.  The 
Cl  1967  goal  is  to  establish  114  CAPs  (19  companies).  This  will  require  estab- 
lishing CAPs  at* the  rate  of  6 or  7 ?£-  me  :tb  during  the  last  half  of  CY  196?  to 
form  the  39  needed  to  meet  the  goal.  Only  2.8  CAPs  were  established  per  month 
during  January-May  1967.  At  this  rate,  the  Marines  would  establish  only  17  more 
CAPs  by  end  1967  - a shortfall  of  22  platoons. 

Effectiveness 

The  objectives  of  the  CAP  .program  are  to  strengthen  the  PF  and  bring  them  . 
into  the  fight  in  support  of  revolutionary  development,  ultimately  withdrawing 
the  Marine  squad  when  the  PF  platoon  can  stand  on  its  own.  In  return,  the 
Marines  gain  valuable  intelligence,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  area  and  its 
people,  and  can  provide  greater  security  coverage  for  the  population  than  U.S. 
troops  alone  could. provide. 
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So  far,  no  Marine  squad  has  been  withdrawn  from  a CAP,  but  the  tangible 
benefits  of  the  CAP  program  have  included  better  intelligence  and  increased 
security  for  the  88,000  people,  in  the  CAP  hamlets.  The  CAP  hamlets  have  an  av- 
erage security  score  of  2-95  on.  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  scale  pf  5.0, 
a C rating;  the  average  security  score  for  all  I Corps  hamlets  is  1.60,  or  D. 
According  to  the  Karines,  scores  increase  with  the  length  of  time  a CAP  is  lo- 
cated in  the  hamlet.  At. least  20  of  the  75  CAP  hamlets  have  a B security  rating. 
• According  -to-  the-  Marine  -scoring  (based  on  villages) , the  63  villages  with- 

CAPs  have  advanced  twice  as  fast  as  those  without.  At  the  end  of  1966,  23  (of” 

39  at  that  time)  villages  with  CAP  pregrams  had  reached  the  highest  Marine  rating 
(80$  or  more  on  a 100$  scale).  Less  char,  one-sixth  of  the  114  villages  in  Marine 
areas  without  CAP  teams  reached  that  level. 
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nO^Sllv  S.'la  2. 
From  August  nhrcugh  D 
1$56  kill  radio  of  CA 
PF  kill  ratio  o?  3 to 


‘fsctiventss  of  the  ??  in  CA?s  apparently  increases. 
" ember  1966,  no  PF  deserted  from  CA.?  units.  The  CY 
d ( I-  enemy  for  1 friendly)  far  exceeds  the  I Corps 


Expansion  of  the  CA-P  Program 

The  reluctance  of  the  GVN  to  assign  PF  personnel  to  CAPs  is  a serious 
problem  in  considering  any  expansion  of  the  CAT  program.  Of  the  24,000  PF 
in  I CTZ  in  May  1967,  less  than  one-tenth  (2129)  were  in  CAPs.  Vietnamese 
officials  are  apparently  reluctant  to  release  PF  from  their  absolute  con- 
trol to  USMC  supervision  with  the  accompanying  reduction  of  opportunities 
for  graft,  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices. 

Expansion  of  the  CAP  program  to  cover  all  of  the  2242  unsecured 
I Corps  hamlets  (below  A & 3 in  HES)  would  require  62,776  PF  and  35,872  US 
troops  at  an  annual  cost  of  $386  million  ($172,000  per  CAP).  The  May 
I Corps  PF  strength  of  24,000  would  furnish  CAPs  for  857  hamlets,  requiring 
13,712  U.S.  personnel,  and  costing  about  $147  million.  ' 

Countrywide  expansion  of  the  CAP  program  to  cover  all  of  the  10,454 
unsecured  hamlets  in  SV2f  would  require  292,712  PF  and  167,264  U.S.  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $1.8  billion.  The  April  countrywide  PF  strength  of 
142,500  would  furnish  CAPs  for  5089  hamlets,  requiring  81,424  US  troops, 
and  costing  about  $875  million  per  year. 
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CAP  VERSUS  KOH-CAP  HAMLET  HES  PATIinS  I”  I CTZ 


Haiulets  having  US  Marine  Corps  Combined  Action  Platoons  (CAPs)  nearby 
(as  of  January  1968)  outperformed  other  I CTZ  hamlets  in  terms  of  the  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System  (HES)  ratings  bexwser.  January  1367  and  March  1958:  security 

scores  fell  an  average  .20  points  in  CAP  hamlets,  v;hile  non-CAP  dropped  .26; 
development  scores  rose  .16  in  CAP  hamlets,  but  fell  .13  in  non-CAP  hamlets. 
HES  ratings  are  made  by  COPDS  district  advisors. 

The  Marine  CAP  Program 

The  Combined  Action  Platoon  (CAP)  program  of  the  US  Marines,  begun  in 
August  1965,  is  aimed  primarily  at  pacification.  CAPs  consist  of  a US  Marine 
rifle  squad  (14  men)  and  a locally  recruited  Vietnamese  Popular  Force  platoon 
(38  men).  There  are  now  70  CAPs,  all  assigned  within  I CTZ. 

To  compare  conditions  in  areas  to  which  CAPs  are  assigned  with  non-CAP 
areas,  we  computed  average  HES  indicator  ratings  in  January  1967  and  March 
1968  for  58  hamlets  nearest  to  the  January  1968  locations  of  CAP  teams  in 
five  provinces  of  I CTZ.  (We  excluded  37  hamlets,  12  with  CAPs,  in  Danang 
because  they  were  unrated  by  the  HES  in  January  1967).  For  comparison,  we 
also  computed  average  Taxings*  for  the  remaining  2357  hamlets  in  I CTZ 
(excluding  those  in  Danang),  even  though  many  of  them  may  have  had  CAPs  in 
or  near  them  at  some  time  during  the  15  months.  A full  fledged  analysis  would 
require  data  not  available  for  cur  study:  where  each  CAP  was  during  each 

month,  where  the  RB  Cadre  teams  were,  the  conditions  of  each  hamlet  when  the 
CAP  was  inserted,  etc.  Thus,  our  results  are  approximate  at  best  and  should 
be  viewed  accordingly. 

I CTZ  Overview 


Because  the  heaviest  conventional  military  activity  of  the  wax  centers 
in  I CTZ,  the  pacification  effort  there  has  not  had  a stable  climate  of  security 
in  which  to  operate.  Table  1 shows  that  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  security 
ratings  for  the  2415  hamlets  in  I CTZ  ( excluding  37  in  Danang)  dropped  an 
average  of  .25  rating  points  over  a 15  month  period:  from  1.54  (a  "D  minus'’ 

average)  in  January  1967  to  1.29  (sn  ’’E"  average)  in  March  1968.  HES  develop- 
ment scores  dropped  .13  during  the  same  period. 

Table  1 shows  that  CAP  hamlets  outperformed  non-CAP  hamlets  on  every 
HES  indicator <but  one  - Hamlet  Defense  Plan  (3A).  Both  CAP  and  non-CAP  hamlets 
regressed  significantly  in  security  during  the  period:  CAP  hamlets  dropped  .20 

in  average  ratings  on  the  nine  HES  security  indicators,  while  non-CAP  hamlets 
fell  .26.  CAP  hamlets  also  outpaced  non-CA?  on  the  nine  development  indicators: 
CAP  hamlets  gained  .16,  non-CAP  regressed  .13.  In  all  cases  CAP  hamlets  had 
higher  average  scores.  The  non-CAP  hamlet  average  scores  were  reduced  since 
more  of  the  non-CAP  hamlets  were  non-evaluated  or  VC  controlled,  however . 

* We  a!s signed  a zero  score  to  VC  and  r.cn-evaluated  harJets  in  calculating 
• the  averages. 
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jo::pa?.iho;-;  of  kss  scopes  n. , 
pap  vv  .;o:i-CA?  ha^mF"  ±' 

1:1 1 ck 

January  1%7  - rch  L^£3 
(Average  numerical  HES  Ratings  Tor  all  Hamlets) 


■PAP  Hamlets 
Jan . 1987 
Avg.  Score 


(As  aT  Jan  1963 ) — / 

March  19ol 

Avg.  Score  Difference 


Jan.  : 

Avg-  • 


1A  VC  Village  Guerrilla  Units 
13  VC  External  "trees 
1C  VC  Military  Incidents 

2A  Hamlet  Infrastructure 
2B  Village  Infrastructure 
2C  Activities  Affecting  Hamlet 

3A  Hamlet  Defense  Plan 
3B  Friendly  External  Forces 
3C  Internal  Security  Activities 

4a  GVH  Governmental  Management 
4b  Census  Grievance  Program 
4c  Infornation/Psyop  Activities 

5A  Public  Health 
53  Education 
5C  Welfare 

6a  Self  Kelp  Activity 
6b  Public  Works 
6C  Economic  Improvement 

Security  Score 

Development  Score 

Total  Score 

Number  of  Hamlets 


2.48 

2.31 

-.17 

2.44 

2.33 

-.11 

2.72 

2.37 

-.35 

2.42 

2.28 

-.14 

2.39 

2.26 

-.13 

2.56 

2.38 

-.18 

2.88 

2.29 

-.59 

2.72 

2.52 

-.20 

2.54 

2.47 

-.07 

2.53 

2.62 

r.09 

1.97 

2.19 

*-.22 

2.26 

2.30 

i-  .04 

1.95 

’ 2.28 

v.33 

2.46 

2.29 

-.17 

2.05 

2.33 

+ .23 

1.97 

2.10 

+.13 

1.61 

1.90 

+ .29 

1.6l 

1.76 

+ .15 

2.57 

2.37 

-.20 

2.04 

2.20 

*.16 

2.31 

2.28 

-.03 

57 

58 

CAP  Hamlet  - Hamlet  closest  to  the  assigned  January  1968  location  of  each  Combined  Action  P 


“ Non-CAP  Hamlet  - All  other  hamlets  in  the  five  I CTZ  provinces, 
b / Excludes  all  hamlets  in  Danang. 
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Quang  Tri  Province 

The  northernmost  province  of  I CTZ  presents  a startling  contrast  between 
CAP  and” non- CAP  hamlets.  Table  2 shows  that  the  average  HES  total  score  in 
CAP  hamlets  increased  .17  bet  sen  January  1967  and  March  1968,  while  that  in 
non-CA?  hamlets  decreased  ,3h-  - a progress  differential  of  +.51  for  CAP  hamlets, 
CAP  hamlets  improved  on  eleven  indicators,  regressed  on  five,  and  remained 
steady  on  xwo/  Every  K53  indicator  in  no:.-CAF  hamlets  regressed  except  Census 

Grievance  (4b). 


TABLE  2 
ftUAMG  TRI 

SUMMARY  OF  HES  SCORES 
CAP  VS  NON-CAP  HAMLETS^/ 

January  1967  - March  1968 
(Average  Numerical  HES  Ratings  for  All  Hamlets) 


Lets  (As  of  Jan. 


Non-CAP  Hamle-: 


Security  Score 
Development  Score 
Total  Score 
No.  of  Hamlets 


Jan 

1967 

Avg. 

Score 

Mar 

1968 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

.Jan 

1967 

Avg. 

Score 

Mar 

1968 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

2.30 

2.41 

+.11 

1.75 

1.39 

-.36 

3-95 

2.19 

+.24 

1.77 

1.44 

-.33 

2.13 

2.30 

+.17 

1.76 

1.42 

-.34 

7 

7 

431 

423 

a 7 CAP  Wnmlpf-  - Hamlet  closest  to  the  assigned  January  1968  location  of  each 
Combined  Action  Platoon. 

Non-CAP  Hamlet  - All  other  hamlets  in  the  province. 
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Thua  Thien  Province 

Thua  Thien  contains  Hue,  the  historical  capital  of  Vietnam,  which 
suffered  heavily  during  the  yc/NVA  Tet  offensive.  This  is  the  only  province 
in  which  CAP  hamlets  Reclined  in  HFS  total  scores.  However,  the  decline  in 
CAP  hamlets  (.6l)  was  less  than  for  non-CAP  hamlet 0 (.77).  Public  Health, 
indicator  5A,  rose  i:t  The  CAP  hamlets,  while  all  other  indicators  (CAP  and 
and  jaon-CAP)  declined. 
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TaIu,:.  3 
THUA  THTEN 

SUMMARY  OF  KBS  SCORES  , 
CAP  VS  NON-CAP  tlAMLBTSi/ 


Ja 

(Average  Nume 

rmary  1967  - March  1968 

rical  HBS  Ratings  for  All  Hamlets) 

CAP  Hsml 

.ets  (As  of 

Jan.  1968) 

Non- 

-CAP  Hamlets 

Jan 

1967 

Avg. 

Score 

1962 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

Jan 

I.967 

Avg. 

Score 

Mar 

1968 

Avg.  Differ- 

Score  ence 

Security  Score 

2.60 

1.62 

-.98 

2.33 

1.49  -.84 

Development  Score  2.25 

2.00 

-.25 

2.02 

1.33  -.69 

Total  Score 

2.42 

1.81 

-.61 

2.18 

1.41  -.77 

No.  of  Hamlets 

14 

14 

44l 

454 

a7  CAP  Hamlet  - Hamlet  closest  to  the  assigned  January  1968  location  of  each 
Combined  Action  Platoon. 

Nor-CAP  Hamlet  - All  other  hamlets  in  the  province. 


Quang  Ham  Province 

Both  CAP  and  non-CAl  groups  made  about  the  same  progress  during  the 
January  1967  to  March  1968  time  period.  Many  of  the  CAP  hamlets  in  Quang  Nam 
had  CAPs  in  place  well  before  January  1967  and  their  progress  since  that  date 
is  not  dramatic.  Security  score  increases  in  non-CAP  hamlets  (.08)  outpaced 
those  .in  CAP  hamlets  (.03). 


Quang  Tin  Province 

NFS  scores  progressed  in  all  hamlets.  The  CAP  hamlets'  development 
status  rose  .64  (from  1.73  to  2.37)  Prom  January  1967  to  March  1968  while 
the  non-CAF  hamlets  rose  .23  (from  .74  to  .97) • Security  status  also  improved 
more  in  the  CAP  area  (.25)  than  the  non-CAP  area  (.13).  The  GVN  Governmental 
Management  indicator  4a  shot  up  1.00  in  the  CAP  hamlets  compared  to  a rise 
of  only  .28  in  the  non-CAP. 
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s-.MMA.-y  0/  hvo  ocok:  s , 

''A?  vs  non-ca?  haiilkts2/ 

January  1967  - March  1'yb 0 
rcrag--  Turneries.*  HES  Ratings  for  All  Hamlets ) 


IMP  Hamlets  (As  of  Jan.  1968) 
Jar.  Mar 

ly 7 1966 


Kcn-CAP  Hamlets 

J an  Mar 

1967  196 £ 


Av? » 
Score- 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

A V -'T  „ 

Score 

Avg . 
Score 

Differ- 

ence 

Security  Score 

2.0  0 

2.59 

+.03 

1.34 

1.42 

+.08 

Development  Score 

2.0P 

2.19 

+ .17 

1.00 

1.12 

+.12 

Total  Score 

2.29 

2.39 

+ 10 

1.18 

1.27 

+ .09 

No.  of  Hamlets 

22 

23 

528 

54c 

a7  CAF  Hamlet  - HarJ.ee  closest  to  the  assigned  January  1968  location  of  each 
Combined  Action  Platoon. 

Non-OA?  Harriet  - All  other  hamlets  in  the  province. 

TABIE  5 
QUANG  TIN 

SUMMARY  OF  HES  SCORES 
CAP  VS  HON-CAP  HAMISTSg/ 

January  1967  - March  1968 
(Average  Numerical  HES  Ratings  for  All  Hamlets) 


Non-CAP  Hamlets 


Jan 
1967 
Avf . 
Score 

Mar 

1968 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

Jan 

1967 

Avg. 

Score 

Mar 

1968 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

Security  Score 

2.07 

2.32 

+ .25 

• 93 

1.06 

+ .13 

Development  Score 

?.73 

2.37 

+.64 

.74 

• 97 

+ .23 

Total  Score 

1.90 

2.34 

+.44 

.84 

1.01 

+ .17 

No.  of  Hamlets 

7 

7 

425 

425 

a 7 CAP  Hamlet  - HariLet  closest  to  the  assigned  January  1968  location  of  each 
Combined  Action  Platoon. 

Hon-CAP  Harriet  - All  other  hamlets  in  the  province. 
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O.nang  iigai  Province 

Some  security  l'egrcssion  '-scurr-i 
period  (a  drop  ol  .19)  but  less  the...  ~ 
advanced  enough  in  development  r; is 
hamlet  scores  advanced  in  only  “hr;; 


. i:.  iyer.g  "gai's  CAP  hamlets  during  the 
non-CAP  hamlets  (o3).  CAP  hamlets 
;e  "he  total  hamlet  scores:  non-CAP 
It elopr.ent  indie;. vors  (’-B,  oA,  6c). 


iUAirq  :::-ai 

SUtlLAPi.'  07  PZS  SCORES  . 

CAP  VS  N ON-CA?  HAliLETS^' 

January  19o?  - March  1968 
(Average  Numerical  HE3  Eatings  for  All  hamlets) 


Security  Score 
Development  Score 
Total  Score 
No.  of  Hamlets 


CAP  Hamlets  (As  of  Jan.  1966) 


Non-CAP  Hamlets 


Jan 

1967 

Avg, 

Score 

Mar 

.1968 

Avg. 

Score 

differ- 

ence 

Jan 

1967 

Avg. 

Score 

Mar 

1968 

Avg. 

Score 

Differ- 

ence 

3.32 

3.13 

-.19 

1.29 

• 96 

-.33 

2.11 

2.45 

+.3- 

.90 

.89 

-.01 

2.72 

2.79 

•f  .07 

1.10 

.92 

-.18 

7 

7 

474 

515 

f) 


a7  CAP  Hamlet  - Hamlet  closest  to  "he  assigned  January  1968  location  of  each 
Combined  Action  Platoon. 

Non-CAP  Hamlet  - All  other  hamlens  in  the  province. 
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THE  US  MARINE  CORPS  COMT-INZD  ACTION 


PROGRAM 


The  two  original  CAP  program  objectives  of  gaining  3 effective  PF  for 
1 Marine,  and  improving  the  PF  enough  for  the  Marines  to  phase  out,  have 
not  been  met.  There  are  only  1.4  PF  per  Marine  in  the  1968  program  end  the 
trend  is  down.  A PF  unit  has  net  yet  been  brought  up  to  the  point  where 
the  Marines  can  withdraw.  On  the  contrary,  CAP  Marines,  per  man,  are  taking 
2.4  times  the  casualties  of  the  PF  in  the  CAPs.  Nonetheless,  CAPs  may  be  pay- 
ing their  way  in  terms  of  pacification,  protection  of  Danang  and  the  roads 
in  I CTZ,  improved  intelligence,  and  forward  control  of  allied  air  and 
artillery  support  in  populated  areas. 

The  Combined  Action  Program  of  the  US  Marines  began  in  August  1965. 

A Combined  Action  Platoon  (CAP)  consists  of  one  US  Marine  rifle  squad  (l4 
men),  one  US  Navy  medical  corpsaan  and  a locally  recruited  Popular  Force 
platoon  (38  men).  Six  to  twelve  CAPs  are  administered  and  coordinated  by 
Combined  Action  Companies  (CACO)  which  in  turn  are  organized  in  Combined 
Action  Groups  (CAGS).  Mobile  Training  Teams  (MTTs)  are  employed  in  training 
Popular  Force  platoons  (PF)  which  are  not  a part  of  the  Combined  Action  Pro- 
gram. The  growth  of  the  CAP  Program  and  MTTs  is  depicted  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1&/ 


Combined  Action  Program  ' 


1965 

1966 

1967 
1968b/ 
1969b/ 

1970b j 


a / Source:  HQMC  (A03E) 

March  1965-September 


CAG 

CACO 

CAP 

MTT 

1 

7 

- 

8 

57 

— 

3 

14 

79 

- 

4 

19 

103c/ 

11 

5 

31 

237 

15 

5 

31 

237 

15 

and  US  Marine 

Forces  in 

Vietnam 

1968. 


b / Projected. 

c / Actual  strength  November  1968  is  99* 


US  Marine /Popular  Force  Participation 


The  CAP  program  originally  envisioned  that  active  participation  by  one 
US  Marine  would  result  in  a gain  of  3 effective  Popular  Torce  troops,—/  but 
Table  2 shows  that  the  program  has  never  achieved  a 3 to  1 ratio.  The  maximum 


FMFPAC,  The  Marine  Combined  Action  Program  Vietnam,  p.  7. 
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relative  participation  of  1.9  PF  forces  to  2 Marine  occurred  in  1 $66  when 
the  program  was  about  half  its  current  size  (Table  l).  Since  19 66,  the 
Popular  Force  participation  has  dwindle!  to  an  average  1968  low  of  about 
1.4  PF  to  1 Marine.  Statistics  are  not  available  on  projected  PF  participa- 
tion in  1969  and  1970,  but  Marine/F?  participation  in  1970  would  be  about  1 
to  1 if  the  1966-68  trend  continues. 


\ 

t 


TABLE  2 


i 


i 

1 


t 


f 


£ 


t 


i 


( 


US  Marine/p?  Parti 

citation  in  the 

Combined 

Action  Program  (Strength) 

US  Marines 

Fr 

ff/usmc 

Total 

Total 

Ratio 

1965a / 
1966a/ 

97 

786 

160 

1482 

1.6:1 

1.9:1 

1967b/ 

1353 

2011 

1.5:1 

1968c / 

1465 

2206 

IQ. 

1.5:1 

2Q 

1836 

2334 

1.3:1 

3Q 

1974 

2653 

1.3:1 

a / Source:  US  Marine  Forces  in  Vietnam  March  1965-September  1967* 

b / Source:  Operations  US  Marine  Forces  Vietnam  - liecember  1967* 
c/  Source:  Operations  US  Marine  Forces  Vietnam  - March,  June, 
September  1968. 

US  Marine/Popular  Force  Casualties 

The  most  basic  objective  of  the  CAP  program  was  to  permit  an  eventual 
orderly  phase-out  of  US  Marines  as  the  PF  improved  enough  to  take  over  the 
security  role  by  themselves. i/  However,  in  over  three  years  of  operations 
no  evidence  exists  that  US  Marines  have  been  able  to  withdraw  from  a CAP 
solely  because  their  Vietnamese  counterparts  were  able  to  take  over.  On  the 
contrary,  review  of  casualty  figures  suggests  that  US  Marines  have  assumed 
more  thrny  their  proportionate  share  of  combat  tasks.  Table  3 indicates  that 
in  1968^/,  CAP  Marines  were  killed  at  a rate  of  1.5  Marines  to  1 PF,  even 
though  the  personnel  ratio  of  Marines  to  PF  was  0.7  to  1.  In  the  same  period 
1.8  Marines  were  wounded  for  each  PF-  wounded.  Thus,  per  man,  the  Marine 


1/  Ibid. 

2/  Prior  to  1968,  Karine/EF  casualties  were  not  reported  separately  from 
total  USMC/RVNAF  casualties. 
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casualties  -were  l.h  times  higher  than  the  PF  casualties  during  3.968.  This 
suggests  that  the  Marines  have  assumed  a major  share  of  the  combat  tasks 
and  that  they  function  more  as  direct  combat  leaders  than  as  advisors  in 
the  Combined  Action  Program.  In  addition  to  combat  leadership,  the  Marine 
is  instrumental  in  providing  US  support  to  the  EF  in  the  form  of  artillery, 
air  and  other  supporting  arcs,  as  well  as  medical  evacuation  and,  in  many 
cases,  ground  reinforcement.  In  short,  the  Marine  appears  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  PF  effectiveness  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  be  with- 
drawn without  a significant  decrease  in  PF  performance. 

TABLG  3 S/ 

U3MC  Vs  PF  Casualties 


USMC 

PF 

USMC/PF 

Ratio 

1968^/ 

KLA 

193 

127 

1.5:1 

MIA 

635 

360 

1.8:1 

a/  EQMC,  Command  Center  and  Casualty  section,  includes  USN. 
b j As  of  20  November  1968. 


Other  Factors  Which  Must  be  Considered 

The  failure  of  the  CAP  program  to  meet  two  of  its  prime  original  objec- 
tives does  not  mean  the  progrm  is  a failure  or  that  it  does  not  provide  sig- 
nificant benefits  far  exceeding  its  costs.  Other  evidence  suggests  that  the 
program  is  quite  worthwhile. 

Hamlets  having  CAPs  nearby  (as  of  January  1968)  outperformed  other  I CTZ 
hamlets  in  terms  of  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  ratings  between  January  1967 
and  March  1968.  Security  scores  fv.ll  an  average  .20  points  in  CAP  hamlets, 
while  non-CAP  hamlets  dropped  .26,  or  30$  more.  Development  scores  rose  .16 
in  CAP  hamlets,  but  fell  .13  in  non-CAP  hamlets.  The  HES  ratings,  made  by 
CORDS  district  advisors,  also  indicate  that  CAP  hamlets  survived  the  Tet 
offensive  better  than  hamlets  not  protected  by  these  units.--/  In  total  combat 
activities  and  combat  performance,  the  Marines  report  that  CAP  units  have 
consistently  outperformed  non-CAP  PF  and  RD  units  and  on  several  occassions, 
have  outperformed  US  units. 2/  During  cne  Tet  offensive,  the  CAPs  reportedly 

l/  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Reports,  June  1968,  p.  52,  and  July  1968,  p.  27. 

2/  US  Marine  Forces  in  Vietnam  March  1965-September  1967  and  Operations  of 
US  Marine  Forces,  Vietnam,  December  1967,  January  through  September  1968. 
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were  instrumental  in  keeping  enemy  ur.i“s  cue  of  Danatig,-'  the  only  major  city 
in  SVK  that  ’./as  not  penetrated  by  the  enemy:  this  alone  cou.V1  justify  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  impact  of  the  CAPs  on  the  enemy  is  difficult  to  assess,  cut  his  reaction 
to  them  has  been  pronounced.  From  November  1,  1967  to  January  31>  1953, 
of  the  enemy  initiated  attacks  in  I CTZ  vers  directed  against  CAPs;  in  February 
1968,  38$  were  against  CAPs.m/  It  is  significant  that  this  period  of  high 
activity  against  the  CAPs  coincides  with  the  buildup  and  attack  phases  of  the 
Tet  offensive. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  assess  the  benefits  from  locating  CAPs  along  the 
lines  of  communication  throughout  I CTZ.  They  seem  to  be  more  than  just  an 
irritant  to  the  enemy,  because  he  has  tried  to  dislodge  CAPs- from  these  posi- 
tions by  attacks  on  several  occasions.  The  best  example  occurred  on  January  7> 
1968  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  dislodge  three  CAPs  from  positions  astride  , 
National  Route  #1,  north  of  Danang,  in  a veil • coordinated  series  of  attacks .i/ 

If  the  CAPs  are  playing  a key  role  in  keeping  I CTZ  roads  open  at  a lower  cost 
than  other  means,  this  would  be  another  plus  for  the  program. 

On  numerous  occasions  Vietnamese  civilians  have  voluntarily  given  intelli- 
gence to  Marines  and  their  PF  counterparts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  in- 
formation would  be  forthcoming  to  strangers,  or  whetner  it  would  be  acted  upon 
promptly  if  the  Marines  were  not  there.  Again,  assessment  of  this  factor  is 
difficult  without  comprehensive  data. 

There  is  some  indication  that  villagers  are  ambivalent  about  having  a CAP 
in  their  village.  On  the  one  hand,  they  fear  that  the  enemy  will  target  the 
village  because  the  CAP  is  there.  On  the  other.,  they  welcome  the  improvement 
in  day  to  day  security  which  keeps  the  VC  tax  collector  away,  and  the  control 
the  CAP  exercises  over  allied  artillery  and  air  support,  thus  ensuring  they 
won't  be  hurt  by  it.  With  the  renewed  emphasis  on  pacification,  the  CAP  con- 
cept may  provide  a useful  way  to  upgrade  security  in  the  short  run  and  to  en- 
sure that  application  of  massive  allied  firepower  does  not  hurt  pacification 
efforts . 


I/  Operations  of  US  Marine  Forces,  Vietnam,  January  and  February  1968. 
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PROBLEMS  IN 


JVZDIT'G  village  secu?.:~ 


The  new  Z-'~.  laws  and  decrees  regs 
may  lead  to  aha  development  of  a hanle 
low  the  Popular  Force  level.  This  eon 


r.g  village  aaminiseraeion  apparently 
iliaia  force  which  '..cull  operate  be- 
t has  not  ’worked  in  the  past. 


The  legal  framework  for  the  reorganization  of  village  and  hamlet  admin- 
istration and  she  election  of  village/hamlet  officials  steins  from  a series 
of  laws  and  decrees  promulgated  on  2!4  December  1$66  and  9 January  1967.  The 
new  laws  restore  an  elected  village  council  with  authority  over  budget,  taxes, 
land  transfers,  public  services,  and  internal  village  legal  matters. 


As  initially  drafted,  the  decrees  subordinated  the  local  Popular  Force 
commander  and  his  troops  to  control  of  the  village  chief;  however,  reportedly 
under  pressure  from  former  Defense  Minister  Co  and  others,  the  language  was 
changed  in  the  final  decree  to  give  the  village  chief  only  the  authority  to 
request  the  Popular  Forces  to  provide  support.  This  effectively  denies  the 
village  chief  the  direct  control  of  forces  needed  to  secure  his  village  area. 
The  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development  appears  to  have  gotten  around  this 
barrier  to  military  protection  by  sponsoring  she  enactment  of  e law  creating 
"People's  Self  Defense  Forces,"  a hamlet  militia  to  be  traihed  and  equipped 
by  RD  teams.  These  militia  groups  supposedly  will  be  able  to  provide  security 
in  hamlet/ village  complexes  where  no  Popular  Forces  are  available  or  where 
the  local  military  commander  is  uncooperative.  This  type  of  force  has  been 
tried  in  SVN  before  and  has  not  worked  except  in  a few  Isolated  cases.  In 
addition,  it  adds  one  more  uncoordinated  security  force  to  the  m?uy  already 
in  Vietnam. 
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RSVOIXITIOIsAR'f  DEVSbOR-mL'T  (HD)  ?ZH5C:~31  -= 

Little  progress  in  increasing  she  r_- 
and  large  increases  are  unlikely  to  oc  cur 
19o7 j only  one  more  RD  tear  was  in  she  fie 
Graoh  l). 


her  of  PL  cadre  in  CY  1967  is  evident 
icring  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  May 
li  than  in  January  19^7  (fable  1 and 


ED  Teams 


ED  Desertions 


4/ 


II  Corps 


Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 
1967 


Jan  Feb  Mar  Aor  May 

1967 


The  ED  team  and  support  strength  in  May  1J57  dropped  1079  below  that  of  January. 
Concurrently,  the  number  of  Truong  Son  workers  (a  Montagnard  security  and  devel- 
opment program)  increased  by  nearly  15*,  primarily  due  to  input  of  personnel 
from  other  Montagnard  programs  which  are  being  phased  down  and  reorganized. 

The  Revolutionary  Development  program  h«.s  significant,  problems  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  high  quality  personnel'  ("able  2).  Total  desertions  of  PO)  workers 
rose  35 from  January  to  May  1967;  II  Corps  was  particularly  hard  hit  with  a 
700$  increase  (Table  3 and  Graph  2).  ?J  resignations  have  doubled  during  the 
period.  Discharges-  to  weed  out  inefficient  personnel  also  rose  substantially, 
indicating  that  the  quality  of  team  workers  has  probably  gone  up,  and  that  mere 
maintenance  of  the  number  of  RD  workers  in  the  field  should  not  be  the  sole  cri- 
terion for  judging  the  current  strength  of  the  program. 

Any  expectations  of  a large  increase  in  Rn  workers  during  1967  would  appear 
to  he  over  optimistic;  consolidation,  organization  and  vitalization  of  the  RD' 
worker  program  appear  to  be  more  appropriate  goals  for  1967. 


a/  Includes  FD  workers,  Troung  Son,  and  Static  Census  Grievance  personnel. 
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Table  l - RD  Strength? 


KB  Teams 

Jan 

ir$o 

1 eb 
4lS 

3-967  M 

J/'y  v 

To3 

Aor 

411 

May 

a.21 

RD-  Strength  - Teams 

and  Support 

23374 

22992 

22200 

21440 

22295 

Troung  Son  Strength 

5642 

5416 

60UO 

6280 

6472 

Static  Census  Grievance 

Strength 

5131 

5405 

5463 

5440 

5259 

RD  and  Truong  Son 

Persor^el  in.  Training 

1*55 

4532 

58?o 

6981 

4945 

Total  RD  Personnel 

36602 

" 36345 

39599 

'46l4l“ 

38971 

Table  2 - Monthly  RD  Personnel^/  Losses  by  Type  Loss  - 196? 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Anr 

’*  May 

m 

15 

27 

“80 

73 

, T3 

MIA  b / 

9 

3 

19 

20 

18 

Captured  b / 

19 

4? 

10 

28 

13 

Discharged 

131 

167 

199 

183 

279 

Resigned 

70 

142 

210 

105 

146 

Deserted 

148 

254 

.417 

363 

672 

TOTAL 

515 

635 

935 

772 

1173 

a 7 Includes  RD  Workers,  Truong  Son  and  Static  Census  Greivance  personnel, 
b / MIA  and  captured  figures  may  include  some  overlap, 
c / Includes  two  retirees. 


Table  3 - RD  DESERTIONS^/-  CY  1967 


1967 

Corps 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May 

I 

48 

35 

47 

43 

115 

n 

49 

81 

220 

190 

392 

m 

18 

18 

16 

67 

83 

IV 

33 

70 

134 

63 

82 

TOTAL 

m 

25? 

?17c/ 

3l 

m:  ■ 

RD  Workers 

144 

227 

361 

310 

435 

Truong  Son  b/.  . 

4 

27  ' 

55 

53 

237 

a / Includes  3D  Workers,  Truong  Son,  and  Static  Census  Grievance  personnel 
b / Montagnard  "RD"  Workers, 
c / Static  Census  Grievance  one  desertion. 
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VC  EFFORTS  TO  DISRUPT  PACIFICATION 

VC  actions  against  Revolutionary  development  workers  are  up  sharply  in 
1967,  and  have  caused^  a sharp  rise  in  “he  desertion  rate.  However,  the  number 
of  RD  workers  killed  ‘is  running  below  the  1966  rate. 

Prior  to  1966  the  enemy  reaction  to  US-GVN  pacification  programs  was 
mild;  he  apparently  did  not  believe  those  programs  threatened  him.  In  1966, 
however,  his  interest  began  to  grow  and  a systematic  pattern  of  activities 
including  attacks,  assassinations  and  kidnapping  began  to  emerge. 

Table  1 shows  VC  indidents  against  Revolutionary  Development  (RD)  workers 
and  RD  worker  attrition.  It  shows  that: 

1.  Indidents  against  RD  teams  tripled  abruptly  in  March  1967  and  have 
remained  at  a rate  2.5  times  higher  than  the  January- February  1967  level. 

2.  The  number  of  RD  workers  killed  reached  its  highest  level  in  March 
and  April  1967,  but  the  first  half  1967  rate  was  slightly  below  the  1966  rate. 

3.  RD  worker  desertions  ros»  sharply  in  March  1967  and  the  subsequent 
rate  is  about  double  the  January-February  level.  Moreover,  RD  desertions 
per  10C0  personnel  have  risen  to  1.6  times  the  1966  rate.  About  16$  of  the 
RD  cadre  will  desert  this  year,  and  average  total  losses  will  be  about  34$ 
of  strength. 

4.  RD  worker  strength  in  the  field  declined  from  February  to  April  and 
rose  thereafter.  The  net  gain  between  January  and  July  was  1447  workers  (6$ 
over  January). 

Table  2 shows  that  RD  workers  comprise  a growing  proportion  of  the  total 
GVN  officials  and  employees  who  are  assassinated,  with  the  sharp  rise  in 
assassinations  beginning  in  March  1967.  Throughout  the  past  year,  RD  workers 
have  been  abducted  at  a steady  rate  of  about  5 per  month. 
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TABLE  1 


F.D  CADRE:  INCIDENTS  AND  LOSSES  . 

1 

I 

i 

‘l 

I 

I , 

L967 

Total 


1966 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  1 

VC  Incidents  Against  RL  Teams 

sJ 

44 

48 

126  | 
i 

RD  Worker  Attrition 

1 

kia  . 

593 

37 

20 

/* 

MCA  V , 

n/'a 

9 

3 

19 

Captured 

n/a 

18 

44 

5 

Dischargee. 

n/a  • 

127 

108 

174 

Resigned 

n/a 

51 

94 

151 

Deserted 

n/a  £/ 

144 

227 

361 

Retired 

n/a 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Losses 

1 

386 

496 

1 

773 

RD  Worker  Field  Strength 

17998  2/ 

23374 

22992 

22200 

Monthly  Desertion  Rate  per  1000 

8.4  _d/ 

6.2 

9-9 

16.3 

Source:  CIA  for  19b7;  USMACV/ CORDS  for  1966. 

' 

a/  Not  reported.  25  "major  attacks"  were 

recorded. 

b/  May  include  some  overlap  of  MIA/Captured. 

c/  Average  strength  during  period. 

d/  Reports  available  for  Sept-Dec  only  show  603  deserti 

ons.  On  basis  of 

averacd 

is 

this  gives  average  monthly  desertions 

of  8.4  per  thousand. 

ef  Computed  as  average  monthly  desertions 

per  average  worker  fie 

Id  strength  in  i 

hot 

20  1 
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AS S A5SI NATIONS  AND  ABDUCTIONS  OF  RD  WORKERS 
(Monthly) 


Assassinations 
RD  Workers 

Other  GVN  Orficials/Lcpl^ees 
Total 


4q  ic 

>66 

No. 

ill 

Jan 

(16) 

10 

(20) 

5 

(34) 

Itoo) 

$ 

(80) 

TI55) 

33 

I? 

Abductions 


RD  Workers 

Other  GVN  Offieials/Enployees 
Total 


8 (31; 

16  (69) 

2E  HOG) 


Total  Assassinations  and  Abductions 
RD  Workers 

Other  GVN  Of fie ids/ Employees 
Total 


15-  (22) 
54  (78) 
6?  XlSoy 


12  (lU) 

7b  (86) 

BZ  Xl5o) 


Source:  CORDS  Public  Safety  Division  Monthly  Airgram,  "VC  Assassination  and  Abduction  of  GVN  Person 

a / July  1966  data  not  available.  Aug-Sept  data  v'as  divided  by  2. 
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Revolutionary  Development  cadre  are  deserting  at  a rate 
of  21%  per  year,  higher  than  for-  any  GVN  military  force y per- 
haps bemuse  obey  have  a 30%  better  chance  of  being  killed 
than  the  military  forces.  Adding  other  losses  raises  the 
total  RD  cadre  attrition  rate  to  32%  per  year.  Project  Takeoff 
it  attempting  to  reduce  the  attrition  rate  by  improving  RD 
cadre  discipline , morale 3 and  benefits . PF  are  being  trained 
to  play  a larger  role  in  RD  as  territorial  security  receives 
more  emphasis. 

Desertions 

Table  1 shows  that  RD  cadre  (including  Truong  Son, 
nontagnard,  cadre  teams)  deserted  at  a rate  of  la  per 
1000  per  month,  or  21%  per  year,  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1968.  Other  losses  (KIA,  captured/missing,  resignations  and 
retirements)  attrite  another  11%  a year.  Thus  the  RD  program 
will  probably  lose  32%  of  its  current  strength  in  1968  or 
over  13,000  men. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  RD  cadre  gross*  desertion  rate 
is  higher  than  the  gross  desertion  rate  for  the  RVNAF  forces 
in  1967  and  1968.  It  ranges  from  12%  to  26%  higher  for  the 
three  half  year  periods  shown,  with  the  gap  narrowing  in 
1968. 


KIA  Rates 


The  high  RD  desertion  rate  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a 
KIA  rate  which  was  35%  higner  for  RD  cadre  than  for  other 
RVNAF  in  1968  (and  65%  higher  in  the  second  half  of  1967) . 

Table  2 shows  that  RD  cadre  have  been  killed  at  the  rate  of 
3.1  per  1000  each  month  in  1968,  versus  a rate  of  2.3  for 
the  RVNAF  forces.  An  RD  cadre  in  1968  had  twice  the  chance 
of  getting  killed -as  an  RF  or  PF  trooper. 

Project  Takeoff  Program 

The  nigh  rate  of  RD  cadre  desertions  is  receiving  attention 
in  pacii'l cat- planning.  According  to  CORDS  field  reports 
in  Ji  iy  JS  advisors  are  trying  to  get  the  GVN  to  reduce 

RD  cad:.T-  attrition  as  a part  of  Project  Takeoff.  Among  the 
RD  program  improvements  which  are  being  pushed  are  the  follow- 
ing: 


* We  have  no  data  on  RD  cadre  net  desertions. 
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1.  Improving  discipline  by  increasing  punitive  measures 
for  deserting  the  program,  including  enforcing  current  GVN 
directives,  removing  AWOLs  from  the  payroll,  and  drafting 
AWOL  personnel  into  ARVN. 

2.  Increasing  benefits  as  incentive  for  longer  service, 
including  givinq  a bonus  for  reenlistment. 

3.  Improving  morale  and  prestige  as  a means  of  gaining 
stronger  commitment  to  the  RD  pregram.  For  instance,  the 
GVN  Vietnam  Information  Service  (VIS)  is  advertising  the 

RD  program  on  its  radio/TV  broadcasts.  Also  one  corps  headquarters 
reports  that  it  has  worked  out  plans  to  provide  artillery 
support  for  RD  teams  within  range  of  friendly  supporting 
artillery.  (We  have  no  data  concerning  the  others.) 

4.  Selecting  better  candidates  for  leadership  training 
classes. 


> ( 


I 

I 
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5.  Using  mobile  RD  and  RF/PF  training  teams  to  re-motivate 
and  refresh  the  training  of  RD  groups  regularly. 

6.  Regularly  providing  in-province  training  for  recruits 
before  they  go  to  Vung  Tau  for  RD  "basic"  training. 

7.  Stimulating  interest  and  knowledge  in  the  RD  program 
among  GVN  officials. 

8.  Developing  effective  means  of  supervising  "stay- 
behind"  cadre  after  the  full  59 -'man  team  leaves  a completed 
hamlet.  For  instance,  the  59 -man  teams  may  remain  in  the 
same  village,  a short  distance  away  from  the  completed  hamlet. 


We  do  not  know  how  well  the  programs  are  succeeding, 
but  the  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  more  protection 
for  the  RD  cadre  might  raise  morale  and  lower  attrition 
better  than  any  other  measure. 


Reevaluation  of  RD  Priorities 

The  GVN  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development  has  directed 
the  714  RD  teams  to  concentrate  on  building  hamlet  security, 
and  to  defer,  at  least  temporarily,  the  hamlet  development 
projects  which  formerly  constituted  6 of  the  teams’  11  RD 
tasks.  In  addition,  US  advisors  are  emphasizing  integrated 
territorial  security  planning  at  all  levels:  For  instance, 

1047  of  the  4487  PF  platoons  have  been  programmed  for  training 
in  RD  tasks;  of  these,  at  least  561  had  completed  basic, 
refresher,  or  in-place  RD  training  by  July  31.  Presumably 
the  1047  platoons  will  be  able  to  assist  the  5-man  stay-behind 
RD  teams  in  protecting  hamlets  al ready  "pacified." 
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Average  Strength 
(In  "ProvinceT 

RD  Cadre 
Truong  Son 
Cadre 
Total 

Attrition 

RD  Cadre: 

KIA 

Deserted 

Other 

Total 

TS  Cadre: 

KIA 

Deserted 

Other 

Total 

Total: 

KIA 

Deserted 

Other 

Total 

Monthly  Desertions 
Per  Thousand  In- 
Province  Strength 


RD  Cadre 
TS  Cadre 
Both 

Monthly  Attrition 
Per  Thousand  In- 
Province  Strength 


RD  Cadre 
TS  Cadre 
Both 
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RD  PROGRAM  STRENGTH  AND  ATTRITION  V 


1967  1968 

1st  2nd  1st 

Half  Half  Half 


260 

1865 

1779 

3904 


13.7 

13.4 

13.6 


28.7 

19.8 

26.8 


1967 

1st 

Qtr 


22688  26]  69  32336  122855  22520  24969  27369;] 


6087  6302 

2.8775  32471 


353 

2356 

1918 

4627 


441 

2224 

1574 

4239 


539 

2651 

1823 

5013 


14.2 

11.3 
13.6 


27.0 

20.5 

25.7 


617 

3030 

1343 

4990 


104 

864' 

234 

1202 


721 

3894 

157/ 

6192 


15.6 

21.7 
16.6 


25.7 

30.2 

26.5 


119 
! 732 

j 804 


141 

1133 

975 


174 

1017 

852 


; 10.7 
! 5.0 

i 9.5 


16.8 

20.8 

17.7 


13.6 

11.1 

13.1 


24.1 
11.0 
| 21.5 


33.3  27.3 
27.5  20.4 
32.0  25.9 


6644  | 5699  6475  6479  6125  i 

38980  '28554  28995  31448  33494  j 


267 

1207 

722 


j 1655 

2249 

2043 

2196  ■ 

23 

70 

59 

39 

86 

405 

217 

210 

79 

60 

120 

129 

188 

535 

396 

378  “ 

! 142 

211 

233 

306 

j 818 

1538 

1234 

1417 

• 883 

i i o a n 

1035 

*S  r»  A 

972 

^ a n n 

851 

*■*  t-  "1  A 

14.7 

11.4 

14.1 


26.7 

20.6 

25.6 


Source : CORDS , 
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TABLE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  RD  AND  RVNAF  ATTRITION  RATES  a/ 


1967 

1st 

Half 

2nd 

Half 

1968 

1st 

Half 

1967 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Otr 

4th 

qtr 

1968 

1st 

Otr 

2nd 

Otr 

Desertions  Per  1CCG  Per  Month 

RD/TSRD  Cadre 

13.6 

13-6 

16.6 

9.5 

17.7 

13.1 

14.1 

15.2 

18.0 

RVWAF: 

Regular  :orces 

10.7 

10.4 

15.9  ! 

11.7 

9.7 

9.7 

11.0 

16.1 

15.8 

Regional  Forces 

10.5 

9-7 

12.0 

10.2 

10.7 

10.0 

9.4 

10.3 

13.4 

Popular  Forces 

13.6 

13.1 

15.0 

14.2 

13.0 

13-5 

12.7 

13.3 

16.6 

Total  RVNAF 

11.3 

10.8 

l4.8 

12.0 

10.7 

10.6 

11.0 

14.1 

15.4 

KIA  Per  1000  Per  Month 

RD/TSRD  Cadre 

2.0 

2.8 

3.1 

1-7 

2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

3.6 

2.6 

RVNAF: 

Regular  Forces 

1.6 

1.5 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

3.7 

2.2 

Regional  Forces 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1-5 

1.5 

1.1 

1.7 

Popular  Forces 

2.0 

2.4 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2..1 

2.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Total  RVNAF 

1.7 

1.7 

2.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

2.6 

2.0 

a ij  Sourcel  CORDS  for  RD  cadre  data. 

SEA  Statistical  Tables,  Tables  1A,  4a,  and  4b  for  RVNAP  data. 
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HD  CADRE  ATTRITION:  A CORRSCTIO:; 

Last  month  we  indicated  chat  ~D  cadre  are  deserting  at  a higher  rate 
than  for  any  GVN  military  force.  This  was  wrong.  The-  rates  cited  were  for 
RD  cadre  in  provinces  and  should  not  have  been  applied  to  total  RD  strength 
nor  compared  to  rates  for  total  R'.IL-J'  strength.  Applying  two  corrected 
approaches,  we  find  that: 

1.  In  terms  of  total  strengths, 

(a)  RD  cadre  are  deserting  at  a rate  of  16$  per  year,  below  PF 
and  Regular  forces  but  above  the  E?  and  well  within  the  noise  level  of  these 
statistics. 

(b)  Total  RD  attrition  rate  in  1963  is  at  an  annual  rate  of  26$. 

(c)  The  1968  RD  cadre  monthly  KIA  rate  (through  June)  of  2.5  per 
1000  is  79$  above  the  PF  rate,  56$  above  the  R?  rate,  but  16$  below  the 
regular  forces  rate. 

2.  In  terms  of  combat/in-province  strength,  RD  cadre  are  deserting  at 
about  half  the  rate  of  gross  desertions  from  Vietnamese  Army  and  Marine  com- 
bat units. 

Attrition  Rates  Based  on  Total  Strength 

Table  1 shows  RD  cadre  desertion  and  KIA  rates  based  on  total  strengths. 
In  1968,  RD  cadre  are  deserting  at  a rate  of  16$  per  year  (13.6  per  1000  per 
month);  adding  other  losses  raises  the  rate  to  26$  per  year  (21,6  per  1000 
per  month).  The  RD  cadre  monthly  desertion  rate  of  13-6  per  1000  strength 
was  less  than  RVNAF  Regular  Forces  and  PF  rates  (15»9  per  1000  per  month  and 
15.0  per  1000  per  month  respectively),  but  higher  than  the  RF  rate  of  12.0 
per  1000  per  month. 

RD  cadre  this  year  have  been  almost  twice  as  likely  (179$)  to  be  killed 
in  action  as  FF  and  156$  as  likely  as  the  RF,  but  only  86$  as  likely  as  Regu- 
lar Force  personnel. 

Attrition  Rates  Based  on  In-Provinc e/Combat  Personnel 

We  do  not  have  official  data  on  Regular  Force,  RF,  or  PF  KIA  per  1000 
combat  (tactical  unit)  strength.  We  do  have  partial  data  on  Regular  Force 
gross  desertions  per  1000  combat  strength.^/  During  January  through  August 
1968  (March  data  not  available),  gross  desertions  of  ARVN  and  VNMC  regular 
force  combat  personnel  averaged  31*5  per  1000  per  month,  compared  with  16.6 
per  1000  in-province  RD  cadre  per  month. 


See  RVNAF  desertions  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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TABLS  1 

■L  CADRE  AND  RVNAF  ATTRITION  RATES 


RD  CADRE  TOTAL  STRENGTH  l! 

MONTHLY  RD  CADRE  ATTRITION: 
KIA 

' Desertions 
Other 
Total 

MONTHLY  KIA/IOOO 
RD  Cadre 
RVNAF: 

Regular  Forces 

RF 

PF 

Total  RVNAF 

MONTHLY  DESERTIONS/ 1COO 
RD  Cadre 
RVNAF: 

Regular  Forces 

RF 

PF 

Total  RVNAF 


1st 

2nd 

1st 

Half 

Half 

Half 

34,241 

4o,4l8 

47,702 

59 

90 

120 

393 

442 

649 

320 

204 

261 

772 

836 

1,032 

1.7 

2.2 

2.5 

t 1.6 

1.5 

2.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

2.0 

2.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

2.3 

11.5 

10.9 

13.6 

a/ Includes  RD  and  Truong  Son  personnel  in  province  plus  those  in  training, 
h/  Gross  desertions. 
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NATIONAL  POLICE 


Swmarii.  The  National  Police  reached  onlu  92%  of  their  1969  strength 
expansion  goal  of  92,200.  The  1970  goal  U 122,000  strength  with  most 
■ increases  at  village  level  where  NP  presence  and  verfomar.ee  has  been 
less  than  in  urban  areas.  VC  arrests /YJ A and  weapons  ammunition  and 
medicine  confiscations  peaked  in  second  Quarter  1069. 

Strength.  The  National  Police  (:~?)  expanded  by  only  6600  during  1969  and 
did  net  meet  their  1969  goal  of  92,211  notal  strength  (December  19 £9  strength 
was  35,200).  Difficulties  in  recruiting  13,000  volunteers  for  police  service 
from  within  AP.VN,  and  ARVN’s  first  priority  in  the  draft  both  hampered  the 
police  expansion.  Unless  new  GVN  manpower  priorities  are  set,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  the  N?  can  meet  their  1970  goal  of  expanding  to  122,000 
strength.  However,  if  the  National  Police  Field  Forces  (NPFF)  continue  to 
receive  priority  in  NP  manpower  increases,  they  may  approach  thei*  1970 
20,000  goal. 

TABLE  1 


NATIONAL  POLICE  STRENGTH 
(End of  Year)  ~ 

1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


NPFF 
Other 
Total  NP 


20. 0 
102.0 
122.0 


USAID  planning  number . 


The  National  Police  aims  at  extending  and  improving  the  legal  influence 
and  services  of  a civil  police  body.  In  this  function,  it  is  most  active  in 
the  relatively  secure  areas  where  population  density  is  highest.  Below  the 
provincial  level,  NP  operations  are  centered  in  district  towns  and  villages. 

As  military  security  increased  in  rural  areas  during  1969,  the  NP  expanded 
its  police  operations  downward  from  district  locations  into  villages.  At 
the  end  of  1969  approximately  37,000  police  were  available  within  the 
provinces.  Of  these  43$  were  assigned  at  district  level  or  belcw  (15,881) 
versus  a goal  of  50$. 

More  than  6,000  uniformed  police  were  actually  assigned  to  1621 
villages  (sub-districts)  and  most  of  the  planned  police  increases  in  1970  will 
be  at  the  village  level.  The  NP  aims  to  have  an  average  of  12  policemen  per 
village,  three  times  the  current  density  of  4 per  village.  Thus,  more  than 
24,000  will  be  needed  ultimately  to  provide  a useful  level  of  civil  law 
enforcement  in  over  2,000  villages.  Current  plans  call  for  1849  NP  sub- 
district  stations  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  performance  of  the  National  Police  in  rural  areas  appears  to  be  • 
poorer  than  in  urban  areas.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  special  rural  " 
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affect iveness . The  primary  mission  of  the  National  Police 
(M?F Fj  and  the  Special  Branch  Police  (SB?),  which  is  an  intellig 
branch,  is  the  Ar.ti-VC  Infrastructure  campaign.  During  the  past 
police  contributed  significantly  to  the  program  in  terms  of  the 
VC  KIA,  captured,  and  suspects  arrested.  VC  eliminations  and  ar 
deserters  peakod  during  the  2nd  quarter. 


Field  Force 
er.ee  collection 
year  the 
number  of 
rests  of 


Other  arrests  by  if?  rose  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  may 
reflect  the  increase  in  if?  strength,  their  increasing  deployment  into  rural 
areas,  and  the  expansion  of  GVN  control  during  1969.  Confiscations  of 
weapons,  ammunition  and  explosives,  and  medicines  and  drugs  also  peaked 
during  the  second  quarter,  while  confiscation  of  food  and  POL  peaked  in  the 
third  quarter. 


TABLE  2 


Arrests/KIA 
VC  KIA  a / 

VC  Captured!/ 

VC  Suspects  Arrested^ 

Deserters 

Other 

Confiscations 

Weapons  . 

Ammo/Ejqplosives  SJ 
Food  c/ 

Medicine/D  rugs  c/ 

POL  sJ 


HPF?  OPERATIONAL  RESULTS  . 
(Weekly  Average) 


1969 

IStr 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

4qtr^/ 

33 

200 

178 

96 

240 

497 

375 

195 

564 

571 

610 

303 

271 

333 

90 

93 

2510 

2747 

3131 

3128 

6? 

125 

81 

69 

997 

3,064 

833 

424 

36,553 

40,251 

49,820 

31,067 

327 

11,949 

l,4l4 

1,993 

5,914 

5,872 

7,326 

5,869 

a 7 Both  guerrillas  and  political  (infrastructure)  VC. 
b / Draft  evaders,  illegal  residents,  curfew  violators,  improper  ID, 
criminals,  etc. 

c / Ammo:  100  rounds  = 1 unit;  food:  1 kixo/liter  = 1 unit;  drugs:  100 

tab/caps  or  1 ampoule  = 1 unit;  POL:  1 liter  = 1 unit 

d / CORDS  HP  Bi-weekly  Report  changed  to  a monthly  report  in  December. 
Weekly  average  includes  adjusted  December  monthly  uum’-srs. 
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The  National  Iueni  ifient  .-'.a  and  ?.  res '.ration  P-ngrac 
initiator  in  October  of  i'jGS.  ir.-v  peegra::.  progress L ng;  however,  . 

must  be  accelerated  if  the  projeced  :'ih-=rpr:'r.i  ir.p  an. i regis~ratitn 
ll,COO,OOi)  persons  lb  years  ox-  age  am  elder  vitr.in  the  next  three  years  is 
to  be  accomplished.  At  the  end  cf  ,lb-9;  3j'4S,32t  persons  were  registered, 
1,137,675  short  of  the  4 ,236,001  real  :rr  tne  year.  The  uTR?  is  already 
producing  results.  Since  October  19c’\.  tr.e  II?  identification  service 
identified  8,4l4  persons  wanted  for  miscellaneous  crimes,  draft  evasion,  and 
desertion,  including  five  known  c'  suspected  VC.  Within  the  same  time  frame, 
the  service  has  discovered  6,7^5  registration  irregularities. 

Casulatles  - National  Police  casualties  declined  sharply  after  ■‘'irst 
half  1968  (the  Tet  offensive  period),  as  shown  by  Table  3.  In  1969  they 
peaked  in  second  quarter  (the  post-Tet  offensive  period)  and  declined  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 


TABLE  3 
NP  CASUALTIES 


1968 
1 Qtr 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

4%tr 

1969 

lQt.r 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

4Qtr 

KIA 

394 

277 

74 

:la 

56 

100 

44 

40 

WIA 

653 

629 

113 

:la 

108 

199 

163 

133 

Captured 

105 

lib 

12 

*?  ^ 

# -Cl 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1152 

1022 

199  nrr 

155 

299 

207 

173 

-n.ii 
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FC  INFRASTRUCTURE  DATA 


vng  Sai'on  is  subjest  to  an  active  VC  infrastructure. 


Table  1 shows  that  11.2  million  people  in  South  Vietnam  were  rated 
C-D-E-VC  on  the  HES  VC  Hamlet  Infrastructure  indicator  (Indicator  2k)  on 
August  31)  1963.  This  means  that  64$  of  the  total  population  Liv-ci  in 


TABLE  1 

SVN  TOTAL  POPULATION  bJ 
(In  Millions) 


Overall  Rating 
A-B-C 
D-E-VC 
Total 


Infrastructure  Rating 

A-B  C-D-E-VC  Total 

6.2T5 H)  53TWT  11. 57156$) 

* 2j3  (ioo$)  $.o  (ioo.() 

£72  (36$)  11.2  (64$)  vpi 


SVN  RURAL  POPULATION 
(In  Millions) 


Overall  Rating 
A-B-C 
D-E-VC 
Total 


Infrastructure  Rating 

A~n  C-D-E-VC  Total 

2.0  J6%)  3.6  (64$)  5-TTIoo $) 

_ * 5.3  (10 oi)  5.3  (100$) 

2.0  (19$)  O (81$)  IO  (100$,) 


I / 


a / Detail  may  not  add  to  total,  due  to  rounding. 
fj  Less  than  .1  million. 
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areas  wher® -some  enemy  agents  under  village  or  district  control  werv  still 
operative .=J  Most  of  those  living  in  areas  in  which  there  was  infrastructure 
(8.8  million  people,  or  797?)  -lived  in  rural  hamlets  (i.e.,  in  vilJages  of 
less  than  20,000).  Stated  another  way,  8l$  of  the  S'/it  rurax  population  was 
still  subject  to  sore  degree  of  infrastructure  presence  ai  were  at  least 
3 5%  of  the  urban  population. 

Table  2 shows  that  of  the  relatively  secure  hamlet  population  (A-B-C 
overall),  63$  (5*3  of  8.4  million^  wer„-.  subject  to  the  infrastructure.  The 
degree  of  VC  penetration  ‘nto  the  relatively  secure  population  varies  by 
Corps  Tactical  Zone  and  by  VC  Military  Region  (Table  2).  Ill  CTZ  shows  the 
highest  penetration  of  hamlet  population  (82%)  and  is  the  only  CTZ  where 
urban  hamlet  penetration  is  greater  than  the  rural  penetration.  Since 
Saigon  is  assumed  to  be  free  of  infrastructure,  only  51$  of  the  III  CTZ  total 
population  is  said  to  live  in  areas  containing  infrastructure,  compared  to 
75$  of  IV  CTZ,  and  6?-66$  of  I and  II  CTZ. 

The  breakout  by  VC  Military  Region  (Table  2)  reveals  that  the  VC  have 
penetrated  the  hamlet  population  around  Saigon  (old  VC  Military  Region  4) 
almost  completely  (99$)-  This  probably  indicates  the  strong  VC  attention 
to  the  area  for  many  years  and  their  continuing  intention  to  concentrate  on 
Saigon,  despite  the  recent  pullback  of  forces  from'  that  area. 

The  seme  data  by  province  (Table  3)  confirms  the  VC  Military  Region 
data:  While  the  VC  have  penetrated  2c\  of  the  hamlet  population  in  the  five 

provinces  ringing  Saigon,  the  figure  is  only  65$  lor  other  IIl  CTZ  provinces. 


1/  The  Hamlet  Evaluation  Worksheet  uses  the  following  definitions  for  VC 
infrastructure  ratings:  A — Whole  party  apparatus  appears  to  have  been 

eliminated  or  neutralized.  B — All  normal  party  apparatus  identified 
and  dealt  with;  agents  under  village  or  district  control  eliminated.  C — 
Intelligence  indicates  most  of  parcy  apparatus  identified;  some  agents 
under  village  or  district  control  still  operative.  D — Members  and  most 
leaders  of  VC  hamlet  organizations  uncovered  and  neutralized  but  hamlet 
undercover  agents  still  operative.  Z — Party  cadre  underground  by  day 
but  free  to  Intimidate  populace  e^  No  assurance  party  structure  or 

leaders  uncovered. 
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THE  PHOENIX  PROGRAM  AND  VC  INTRASTRUCTURE 


Tns  political  and  adninistrctive  arm  of  the  VC  organization,  often 
called  the  VC  infrastructure,  forms  the  heart  of  insurgency  in  South 
Vietnam  — irs  leadership,  internal  resource  sources,  and  the  cutting 
edge  of  its  political  activity.  The  infrastructure's  strength  gives  the 
enemy  a capability  to  continue  or  restart,  after  a cease  fire,  the  VC's 
military  activities  without  external  aid  and  to  maintain  partial  control 
over  the  vast  majority  of  South  Vietnam's  population.  Thus,  an  important 
hey  to  insuring  the  ability  of  the  GVN  to  survive  after  a US  withdrawal 
is  to  weaken  the  VC  infrastructure.  This  paper  examines  the  success  of 
our  Phoenix  program  against  the  VC  infrastructure. 

Summary 

During  1968,  the  Phoenix  system  will  report  the  ’’elimination"  of 
about  13,000-  14,000  members  of  the  VC  infrastructure,  or  about  12J&  of 
their  111,000  personnel.  However,  this  figure  represents  partially 
screened  detainees.  After  subtracting  the  VC  who  are  not  part  of  the 
inf restructure  and  the  "eliminated"  VCI  who  subsequently  return  to  their 
VC  positions,  the  actual  VC  losses  oculd  be  as  low  as  5,200  for  1968,  a 
loss  rate  of  only  4.9 The  overall  impact  of  our  anti- infra structure 
effort  lies  probably  between  these  two  attrition  estimates,  with  the 
most  likely  estimate  9$. 

Most  of  the  VC  infrastructure  "eliminated"  are  low-level  members 
of  relatively  unimportant  organizations.  Of  the  1,121  persons  "elimi- 
nated" by  Phoenix  during  October  1968,  429  were  members  of  the  three 
top  priority  organizations  (Liberation  Committees,  Security  Section,  and 
Finance/Economy  Section).  However,  only  124  out  of  tne  429  held  positions 
of  leadership  and  only  ten  of  these  operated  above  the  local  level.  Thus, 
attrition  of  the  top  VC  leadership  is  less  than  1%  per  year  — too  low  to 
cause  the  VCI  any  serious  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Phoenix  program* _ "eliminations"  of  low-level 

re  much  more  effective.  In  five  or  ten  provinces  country-wide  and 
jorps,  in  particular,  we  are  probably  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  VCI  low-level  cadre. 

At  cu-rent  rates  of  attrition,  the  VC  can  probably  sustain  its 
operations  and  replace  its  losses  except  in  a few  localities.  This 
finding  is  corroborated  by  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  data  which  shows 
that  since  January  196?,  the  VCI  has  increased  its  control  over  SVN's 
population  from  9.33  to  10.94  million  people  — r(dfy  of  SVN's  rural  popu- 
lation. Sor\e  or  perhaps  even  most,  of  the  upward  trend  is  probably  due 
to  better  reporting  of  infrastructure  which  existed  all  along.  Nonthe- 
less,  part  of  this  trend  is  likely  to  be  real,  given  the  strong  and 
early  VC  -mphasis  on  building  infrastructure  which  contrasts  with  the 
Phoenix  program's  late  start. 
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The  two  principal  operational  zrii'.?~s  of  the  Phoenix  system 
are  a lack  cf  operational  control  ever  she  intelligence  collect Lon, 
exploitation,  and  imprisonment  agencies  ar.i  the  failure  of  the  GVN 
prison  and  judicial  system  to  hold  more  tr.an  a fraction  of  the  VC  I 
arrested.  Its  lack  of  operational  ccr.trcl  means  that  Phoenix  by 
itself  is  not  able  to  increase  greatly  ere  effectiveness  of  the 
anti- infrastructure  effort.  The  lack  cf  a strong  judicial  and 
prison  system  has  meant  that  as  much  as  T0&  of  the  VCI  members 
arrested  nay  be  released  within  a year  after  they  are  detained. 

At  curi'ent  attrition  rates,  our  anti- infrastructure  effort  is 
not  yet  good  enough  to  enable  the  GVll  to  extend  its  control  over 
SVN’s  rural  population  in  timely  fashion  even  if  NVA  main  force 
units  are  withdrawn. 


The  VC  Infrastructure 

The  VC  infrastructure  is  the  political  and  admin  trative 
organization  through  which  the  Viet  Cong  control  or  £ _ek  control 
over  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The  infrastructure  includes  the 
Party’s  (PKP)  control  structure,  its  subordinate  command  and  admin- 
istrative apparatus  (COSVN),  and  the  leadership  of  the  parallel 
front  organization  (HLF).  Together,  these  groups  form  the  "shadow 
government"  of  the  VC,  which  fulfills  most  of  the  functions  of  a 
normal  civil  government  (postal,  health  and  educational,  services) 
as  well  as  many  functions  peculiar  to  Vietnam. 

These  "peculiar"  functions  of  the  VC  infrastructure  form  the 
heart  of  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  — its  command  and  control 
mechanism,  its  internal  resources,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  all  its 
political  activity.  The  strength  of  the  VC  organization  enables  it, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  regulate  the  activity  of  most 
people  in  South  Vietnam  and  use  them  to  further  the  VC’s  goal  of 
political  control. 

For  the  ordinary  village  in  a VC  area,  this  regulation  means 
that  "movement  to  and  from  GVN- controlled  areas  is  strictly  monitored; 
government  papers  and  identification  cards  are  frequently  destroyed; 
government  administrators  are  neutralized  or  executed  and  replaced 
by  a VC  autonomous  administrative  committee;  heavy  taxes  are  levied; 
fortifications  are  constructed  in  order  zo  establish  "combat  villages" 
local  guerrilla  forces  are  organized;  the  youths  are  urged  or  forced 
o join  the  party  through  propaganda  and  indoctrination;  popular 
leaders  are  recruited  and  trained  tc  act  on  behalf  of  the  Party  and/or 
the  Front;  men  are  recruited  or  drafted  for  the  Liberation  Army; 
news  media  are  strictly  controlled  sc  that  all  events  are  reported 
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from  the  party's  point  of  view;  security  agents  control  visitors  and 
prosecute  "spies":  villagers  are  forced  to  house  and  feed  VC  troops 
as  they  move  through  the  area;  rfomen  are  urged  to  participate  in 
demonstrations  against  GVN  authorities;  families  of  ARVN  soldiers 
are  constantly  plagued  to  order  their  men  back  home:  villagers  are 
forced  to  provide  bearer  services  for  supplies  and  ammunition;  and  a 
constant  barrage  of  propaganda  vilifying  "the  American  imperialists 
and  their  Saigon  puppet  government"  is  repeated.  ij 

The  U.S.  and  GVN  Response 

To  weaken  the  VC  infrastructure,  the  U.S.,  with  GVN  cooperation, 
has  established  the  Phoenix  (Phung  Hoang)  intelligence  collation  and 
exploitation  system.  This  system  is  designed  to  bring  together  all 
information  on  the  VC  infrastructure  and  coordinate  all  efforts  to 
eliminate  it.  Its  executive  aim  is  comprised  mainly  of  three  para- 
military forces  — the  National  Police  Field  Forces  (NFFF  - 12,215 
men),  the  National  Police  Special  Branch  (SB  - 12,995  men),  and  the 
Provincial  Reconnaissance  Units  (PRU  - about  6,000  men)  — supported 
by  regular  military  units  when  required.  The  purpose  of  the  Phoenix 
system  and  these  forces  is  to  "eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure 
from  central  down  to  village  and  hamlet  level,"  (Phoenix  Decree). 

The  Phoenix  system  has  important  operational  limitations.  First, 
the  Phoenix  system  does  not  gather  intelligence  itself  — it  collates 
and  analyzes  information  received  from  the  intelligence  community. 

Thus,  to  fulfill  its  role,  the  Phoenix  system  depends  on  cooperation 
from  other  Allied  intelligence  units  — cooperation  that  is  frequently 
hard  to  get  from  GVN  intelligence  agencies.  For  instance,  the  GVN 
National  Police  in  Gia  Dinh  Province  have  refused  to  turn  over  their  VC 
photo  books  to  the  Phoenix  program. 

Second,  the  Phoenix  system  itself  is  responsible  for  only  a small 
fraction  of  Allied  anti- infra structure  operations.  Informal  estimates 
indicate  that  only  10^  - 2Qf%  of  the  VCI  "eliminated"  sire  specifically 
identified  and  then  targeted  through  the  Phoenix  system.  Likewise, 
the  actual  process  of  arresting  or  killing  the  enemy  is  largely 
carried  out  by  other  agencies.  As  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
October  1968,  the  forces  with  the  primary  anti-infrastructure  mission  •— 
the  NPFF,  SB,  and  PRU  — accounted" for  only  17%  (267  out  of  1,459  persons) 
of  the  reported  "eliminations." 

Third,  the  Phoenix  system  does  not  either  charge  or  hold  prisoners 
after  interrogation.  In  general,  prisoners  are  turned  over  the  GVN 
(National  Police)  which  in  turn  holds  them  in  its  province  detention  centers 
or  in  Directorate  of  Correstions  prisons.  Sentencing  is  carried  out  by 
a semi-judicial  Provincial  Security  Section  Committee. 


TJ  "The  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure;  Modus  Operand!  of  Selected  Political 
Cadre"  July  1968. 
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AGEHCIKS 

RES  ? 0 T.'<  IB  LI  y OP. 

"LLICHATIHG"  VCI 

Ococb-r  i- 

; 

Primary 

VCI 

Percent  of 

Mission 

Organisation 

"Iliminated" 

"Fliminati 

Phoenix 

PRU 

134 

PFF  (IIP) 

29 

SP  (tip) 

39 

Other 

15 

Subtotal 

2S7 

18.3 

Area  Security  i/ 

Suototal 

362 

24.8 

Military  . 

Operations  -/ 

Subtotal 

464 

31.8 

0/ 

Local  Government  -/ 

Subtotal 

366 

J5jTL 

Grand  Total 

'-M9 

loot 

O 


a 7 Includes  the  national  Police,  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre, 

RF/PF,  and  Static  Census  Grievance. 

b / Includes  the  ARVN,  FWMF.  U.  S.,  and  Chieu  Hoi. 

cj  Includes  the  sector,  subsector,  and  joint  GVN  agencies. 

Thus,  the  Phoenix  system  itself  has  limited  capabilities  for  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  anti -infrastructure  effort  — it  does  not 
control  or  fully  coordinate  intelligence  collection,  it  and  the  anti- 
infrastructure forces  contribute  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  '‘VCI  eliminations'*, 
and  it  has  no  control  over  prisoners  once  they  have  been  interrogated. 

The  Effectiveness  of  the  Anti-VCI  Effort 

From  January  through  October  1968,  the  phoenix  system  has  reported 
11,066  VCI  "eliminated"  or  a monthly  average  of  1,106  — 138  Chieu  Hoi,  828 
captured,  and  140  killed.  With  the  start  of  the  Accelerated  Pacification 
Campaign  in  October  (goal;  2 >000  VCI  eliminations  monthly),  the  number  of 
"eliminations"  has  probably  doubled  in  November  (2,100  "eliminations")  over  the 
annual  average. 
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PHOENIX  ’'ELL'-'I NATIONS”  REPORTED 


£ 

Feral 

Rallied 

Captured 

Killed 

l 

? Jan  63 

L38 

130 

310 

48 

| Feb  63 

5-0 

51 

393 

91 

| • Mar  68 

1,323 

74 

1,099 

150 

1 Apr  68 

1,295 

115 

997 

133 

? May  68 

1,271 

97 

1,028 

146 

! . Jun  68 

1,161 

121 

947 

93 

1 Jui  63 

1,291 

172 

970 

i4y 

l Aug  63 

1,117 

185 

780 

152 

| Sep  63 

1,121 

192 

806 

123 

■ Oct  68  , 

1'  Nov  68 

I (Projected) 

§ 

1,459 

249 

940 

270 

2,100 

*“ 

1 Cumulative  Total 

| Through  Oct  68 

% 

11,066 

1,386 

8,275 

1,405 

5 

I Projected  1968 

| Cumulative  Total 

13,272 

1,656 

9,924 

1,692 

a 7 From  20  October  through  3 December,  5,175  VCI  (unverified)  were 
reported  eliminated.  Adjusting  this  total  for  an  assumed  40$ 
disqualification  rate  and  a 30-day  month,  the  number  of 
eliminations  may  be  2,100  for  November. 

Source:  "Status  of  Pacification  m South  Vietnam",  monthly,  MACCORDS. 

The  strength  of  the  VC  infrastructure  is  not  known  precisely.  Esti- 
mates based  on  projected  TOE  strength  derived  from  sample  information  put 
total  strength  at  from  84,900  (MACV  estimate)  to  111,000  (CIA  estimate) 
depend *ng  on  slight  differences  in  definition  and  sample  data.  These 
estii  .es  have  been  checked  by  a count  of  the  specific  VCI  names  and 
iientxfied  positions  held  in  the  Phoenix  files.  This  count  found  the  VCI 
strength  to  be  95,708  persons,  roughly  corroborating  the  CIA  and  MACV  TOE 
estimates. 


o 


With  projected  CY  68  eliminations  of  13,272  VCI  and  an  estimated 
strength  of  111,000  persons  (CIA  estimate),  the  VCI  will  suffer  a net 
loss  of  12$  in  1968,  assuming  "eliminated"  cadre  are  not  replaced.  Taking 
the  differences  in  strength  estimates  into  account,  the  CY  68  attrition 
rates,  based  on  Phoenix  reports,  vary  from  the  low  of  12$  (CIA  estimate) 
to  a high  of  15.7$  (MACV  estimate). 

However,  the  Phoenix  "eliminations"  reports  overstate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  anti-infrastructure  effort  by  including  "eliminations"  of  VC  who  are 
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not  part  of  the  infrastructure.  As  defined  by  MACV  and  the  CIA,  the  infra- 
structure does  not  include  members  of  military  units,  rank  and  file  members 
of  front  organizations,  part  time  laborers,  or  VC  sympathizers  without  a 
recognized  position  in  the  VCI-  Yet,  "eliminations"  of  such  low  level  per- 
sonnel are  often  included  in  the  provincial  reports  submitted  to  the  Phoenix 
staff  and  in  the  "eliminations"  reports  from  the  Phoenix  staff  to  Washington, 
in  spite  of  efforts  by  Phoenix  to  exclude  them.  In  recent  months,  the  Phoenix 
staff,  as  shown  below,  have  rejected  29$  to  3 6$  of  the  "eliminations"  reported 
to  it. 


VCI  "ELIMINATIONS"  SUBMITTED  AND  ACCEPTED 

Percent 


Submitted 

Accented 

Rejected 

May  68 

1,430 

1,271 

11.2$ 

Jun  68 

1,319 

l,l6l 

12.0 

Sep  68 

1,763 

1,121 

36.4  . 

Oct  68 

1,206 

862 

28.6  V 

a/  Reporting  incomplete,  so  total  of  862  "eliminations"  in  October  does 
not  include  1455  "eliminations"  eventually  accepted. 

Source : MACV(CORDS), 

Nevertheless,  the  failure  to  correct  thoroughly  "eliminations"  reports  made 
prior  to  August  1968  and  the  inclusion,  even  in  current  reporting,  of  many 
non-VCI  as  VCI  eliminations  mean  that  the  attrition  and  attrition  rates  reported 
by  Phoenix  still  overstate  its  actual  results.  As  shown  below,  correction  of 
the  data  for  past  over-reporting  reduced  the  total  "eliminations'1  from  11,066 
to  9,805  in  January  - October  1968. 

This  data  should  be  further  corrected  for  inclusion  of  non-VCI  members 
in  the  "eliminations"  reports  even  as  currently  adjusted  by  the  Phoenix  staff. 
For  instance,  low  level  tax  collectors  are  included  now  in  VCI  reports  even 
though  they  are  technically  not  members.  The  data  available  in  Washington  is 
not  detailed  enough  to  enable  a systematic  revision  to  be  made.  For  lack  of 
better  information,  the  following  analysis  uses  the  official  Phoenix  data 
unadjusted  for  this  reporting  bias. 
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PHOENIX  "ELM!  NATION'S"  ADJUSTED  FOR  REPORTING  ERRORS 


Month 

Eliminations 
Submitted  » 

to  Phoenix 

Eliminations 
Accepted  . / 
by  Phoenix  — ' 

Eliminations 
Adjusted  for 
Reporting  Errors 

Jan 

488 

390 

Feb 

- 

540 

432 

Mar 

- 

1,323 

1.058 

Apr 

- 

1,295 

1,036 

May 

1,430 

1,271 

1,017 

Jun 

1,319 

1,161 

1,144 

Jul 

- 

1,291 

1,033 

Aug 

- 

1,11? 

1,117 

Sep 

1,763 

1,121 

1,121 

Oct 

- 

1,459 

1,459 

Nov 

3,500 

2,100 

2,100 

(Proj) 

Cumulative 

Through 

Total 

Oct 

11,066  • 

9,805 

a7  Data  on  Phoenix  submissions  for  omitted  months  is  not  available 
in  Washington. 

.»  ’* 

b / "Eliminations ” reported  by  Phoenix  to  Washington. 

i 

cj  Prior  to  August  1966,  Phoenix's  reported  eliminations  were  not 
thoroughly  inspected  to  see  how  many  non-VCI  were  included. 

Reported  eliminations  for  Aug-Nov  68  are  accepted  as  substantially 
correct.  To  take -account  of  over  reporting  prior  to  August  1968, 
the  reported  eliminations  were  reduced  by  20$  except  in  May  and 
June  1968  when  the  submitted  "eliminations"  were  reduced  by  20$. 

The  attrition  reported  by  Phoenix  staff  is  concentrated  in  the  district 
and  below  VCI.  As  shown  in  the  table  below,  "eliminations"  of  these  personnel 
represent  95$  (12,576)  of  our  total  (13,272).  On  the  other  hand,  province  level 
and  above  eliminations  represent  at  most  only  about  5$  of  the  VCI  being  "eliminated." 
Thus,  our  highest  attrition  rates  (15$  for  hamlet  VCI  is  tops)  are  at  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  VCI  and  at  least  95$  of  our  eliminations are  district  or  below  VCI. 

Geographically,  the  Phoenix-reported  "eliminations"  are  evenly  spread 
among  the  four  Corps  areas.  However,  as  shown  below,  we  attrite  III  Corps 
(particularly  Saigon)  VCI  at  a CY  68  rate  of  27$.  This  rate  is  twice  that 
for  the  other  Corps,  because  the  VCI  strength  estimate  is  less  than  half 
the  average  estimate  in  the  other  three  CTZ.  The  III  CTZ  strength  estimate 
may  be  low,  considering  that  96$  of  the  hamlet  population  in  the  ‘’ive  densely 
populated  provinces  around  Saigon  is  subject  to  a working  VC  infrastructure. 
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PHOENIX 

"EKMHATTOTIo"  - PROJE 

GILD  FOR  CY  68 

1963 

CIA  Def 

inition 

1968  “ 

Percent 

Level 

Eliminations 

Strength 

Eliminated 

Provincial 

”24 

10.000 

3.2 

District 

1,5C0 

17,000 

8.8 

Village 

5,- ICO 

37,000 

13.8 

Hamlet 

5,576 

hO, COO 

15.0 

Other  cj 

CM 
t — 

(V) 

7,000 

5-3 

Total 

13,272 

111,000 

12.0$ 

a/  Projected  from  Jan-Oct  data  using  constant  monthly  attrition 
rate. 

b / The  data  for  the  January  throueh  October  period  are  not  detailed 
enough  to  permit  COSVN  and  Regional  leyel  "eliminations".  In  July 
1968,  the  elimination  of  these  levels  was  1$  and  1.2%  at  annual  rates. 
cj  From  the  Phoenix  reports,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  "other"  category  of 
"eliminations"  includes.  For  convenience  alone,  it  is  shown  above 
arranged  with  the  COSVN/Regic  .al  VCI  strengths.  To  insure  that  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  Phoenix,  it  is  assumed  in  this  analysis 
that  all  of  the  "other"  eliminations  are  province  level  or  above,  though 
this  is  certainly  not  true. 

Source:  "Analyzing  Size- of  VC  Infrastructure,"  MACJOIR  Phoenix,  June  1968. 

PHOENIX  "ELIMINATIONS " - PROJECTED  FOR  CY  68 


Phoenix  Definition 


Corps 

1968 

"Eliminations" 

1563  Strength 

Percent 

Eliminated 

I 

3,516 

23,602 

12.2$ 

II 

3,322 

31,327 

10.4 

III 

3,217 

12,094 

26.6 

IV 

3,215 

^3,185 

13.9 

Total 

13,272 

95,708 

13.5$ 

&/  Projected  using  a constant  monthly  average  of  "eliminations" 
based  on  Jan-Oct  68  data. 

Source:  "Analyzing  Size  of  VC  Infrastructure",  MACJOIR 

Phoenix,  June  1$68. 
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DISTRIBUTION  0?  PROVINCE  VCI  ATTRITION  RATES  FOR  1968  a/ 


Annual 

Attrition  Rate 

Number  of 
Provinces  a/ 

$ Provinces 

4l$-lC0$ 

c 

4 

33 $-40$ 

6 

14 

21$-30$ 

r» 

1 

16 

ll$-20$ 

11 

25 

0$-10$ 

18 

4l 

a/  Based  on  Jan-Aug  and  Oct  data  projected  on  12 -month  basis  at  constant 
rate.  Phoenix  strength  estimate  (95*708  persons)  was  used  to  estimate 
attrition. 

Thus,  assuming  that  a 30$  attrition  rate  will  greatly  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  any  province's  VCI  (a  standard  to  the  military  assumption  that  30$ 
casualties  renders  a combat  unit  ineffective),  we  are  not  destroying  the  VCI 
in  more  than  five  to  ten  provinces.  In  a majority  of  individual  provinces, 
the  attrition  rates  (20$  or  less)  appear  to  be  sustainable  by  the  VC,  though 
with  some  decline  in  effectiveness. 

{ The  fractional  priorities  established  by  the  Phoenix  system  for  target- 

’■  irg  eliminations  are: 


Liberation  Committees.  Since  mid-December  1967,  the  VC  have 
established  a nationwide  network  of  committees  separate  from  the 
Party  network.  Its  purpose  is  to  supplement  the  NLF  organization 
as  a "front”  and  serve  eventually  as  an  administrative  apparatus 
for  a post-war  Vietnam. 

Security  Service  Cadre.  There  cadre  are  mainly  responsible  _ 
for  both  the  internal  radix ternal  security  and  intelligence  operations 

of  the  VC. 

Finance/Economy  Cadre.  These  cadre  collect  VC  taxes,  manage 
VC  business  activities,  and  coordinate  VC  logistic  supply  activities. 


In  the  current  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign,  the  highest  priority 
is  given  to  Liberation  Committee  members.  In  October  1968,  71  members  of  the 
Liberation  Committees  were  "eliminated".  Of  these,  about  40  were  in  leader- 
ship positions  within  their  committees,  though  only  one  was  a leader  above  the 
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village  level.  However,  as  shows  ceiov,  '.‘.'.is  rate  of  attrition,  projected 
over  a 12 -month  period,  could  result,  ir.  a:-.  1 1-;,  removal  of  one  or  more  leaders 
from  all  the  Liberation  Committees  cxrrer.sly  established. 

PHOENIX  ELIMINATION  0?  LIRERA!!! IN  (AUTONOMOUS) 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  AID  LEADERS 


Level 


Projected  1969 
Leaders  , 
Eliminated  ^ 


Prejested  19^9  $ Committees 

Members  / , / With  1 Leader  Number  of 
Eliminated  ' or  More  Removed  Committees 


Province 

_ 

District 

12 

City 

- 

Village 

72 

Hamlet 

204 

Other 

- 

0% 

17 

24 

18.0 

33 

2L 

0 

5 

3c0 

3.3; 

1,099 

59.0 

172 

2 


Total  288 


1°-°$  1,328 


a/  Based  on  October  1968  data. 

b/  Includes  leaders  eliminated.  Because  ,a  committee  usually  has 
more  than  one  leader,  we  assume  that  half  the  leaders  eliminated 
come  from  different  committees. 


Source:  "Liberation  Committees  as  of  9 November  1968",  MACV( CORDS) 
November  1968. 


The  VC  Security  Service  is  the  second  priority  target.  During  October 
1968,  lU2  of  its  personnel  were  "eliminated"  — 137  of  whom  operated  at  the 
district  level  or  below.  Of  the  total  eliminated,  37  were  in  leadership 
positions,  but  only  six  of  these  operated  at  the  district  level  or  above. 
Projecting  October  results  over  a 12-mcr.th  period,  we  will  "eliminate"  about 
9$  of  the  VC  security  apparatus,  with  much  lower  (l $ - 2$)  attrition  of  the 
higher  level  cadre. 

As  the  table  on  the  following  page  indicates,  our  activities  against 
the  VC  intelligence  network,  particularly  at  high  levels,  are  not  very  success- 
ful and  probably  do  not  impede  its  opera- ior.. 

The  finance  and  economy  cadre  are  one  of  the  largest  and  easy-to-eliminate 
groups  in  Vietnam  because  their  function  requires  a large  umber  of  low  level 
tax  collectors  who  must  be  in  constant  contact  with  the  SVN  public.  The  Phoenix 
system  "eliminated"  216  VCI  of  this  type  in  October  ‘’968.  However,  only  47  of 
these  (22$)  held  leadership  positions  and  only  three  <_f  these  operated  at  the 
district  level  or  above. 
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Anr.UcZ 

I’;  -re  in  at  Lone 


y 


CIA  Estimate  Percent', 

1963  Strength  Eliminated 


Province 

2u 

2,000 

L •<-/() 

Province 

36 

3,500 

1.0 

District 

334 

4,600 

8.4 

Village/ 

Hamlet 

l?2o0 

10,000 

12.6 

Total 

1,704 

20,100 

8.5$ 

a/  October  19oB  rates  aultiplied  by  12. 

Source:  "The  VC  Security  Service",  CIA,  June  1967,  updated  by  author. 

Overall,  the  Phoenix  system  reported  1,459  "eliminations"  in  October 
1968,  of  which  429  were  members  of  the  three  top  priority  organizations. 

However,  only  124  persons  "eliminated"  held  positions  of  leadership  and 
of  these  only  ten  operated  at  the  district  level  or  above.  Thus,  the  re- 
ported Phoenix  "eliminations"  of  VC  personnel  in  high  level  or  key  organ- 
ization positions  is  very  small,  probably  less  than  1 $ of  both  our  "elimin- 
ations" and  VC  strength  levels.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  high  priority  given  to 
"elimination"  of  VCI  in  positions  of  leadership  at  district  level  or  above, 
the  attrition  rate  is  low  enough  to  cause  the  VCI  no  serious  problems. 

Of  the  VCI  eliminated,  about  88$  are  captured  or  rally  through  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program.  Only  12$  are  killed.  Because  reported  “eliminations"  describe 
only  the  number  of  "kills"  and  "detentions",  it  is  crucial  to  determine  if  the 
VCI  captured  are  kept  from  rejoining  their  organiza-*- * ons . 

For  the  DVN  prison  system,  we  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners 
arrested  and  held  during  the  period  January  - October  1968  were  subsequently 
released  or  escaped.  In  January  1968,  the  SVN  prison  system  held  34,000  pris- 
oners. By  October  1963,  the  number  of  prisoners  had  increased  to  37,515* 

However,  while  there  was  a net  addition  of  3,515  prisoners  during  this  period, 
2,665  prisoners  were  released  by  VC  attacks,  5 >825  prisoners  were  released  in 
a series  of  amnesties,  and  8,389  prisoners  were  released  through  the  termination 
of  their  sentences.  The  sum  of  the  prisoners  released  (16,879  men)  and  the 
net  addition  to  the  prison  population  (3,515  men)  must  equal  the  total  arrests 
and  detentions  during  January  - October  1968.  Moreover,  if  most  of  the  pris- 
oners released  were  recent  arrestees  who  were  let  go  after  temporary  detention, 
it  follows  that  a large  fraction  of  the  prisoners  taken  during  1968  were  released. 
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Our  best  estimate  is  that  ho5,,  or  about  13,520  prisoners  were  released  out 
of  the  total  20,394  arrested  during  13-65. 


PRISONERS  RSI  EASED  AND  PRISON  POPULATION 
(January  - October  1968) 


( 


Reason 

Prisoners 

Released 

Prison 

Population 

Beginning  Prison  Population 
Escaped/Released  by  VC  Attacks 

2,665 

34,000 

Amnesty 

National  Day 
Dead  Souls  Day 
Presidential  Request 
MOI  Request 

782 

1,610 

2,142 

1,291 

Subtotal 

5,825 

Normal  Releases 

Subtotal 

8,389 

Total  Releases 

16,879 

Ending  Prison  Population 

37,515 

Total  Jan-Oct  68  Arrests  and  Detentions 

20,394 

% Persons  Arrested  During  1968  who 
Subsequently  were  Released  Jy 

66% 

a / If  we  assume  that  80$  of  tho  prisoners  released  during  1968 
were  arrested  during  1968  (most  people  are  detained,  interro- 
gated, and  then  released),  then  it  fellows  that  13,520  persons 
(80$  of  the  17,000  released)  or  66%  of  the  20,400  arrested 
were  released.  While  this  estimate  is  reasonable,  more  infor- 
mation is  being  sought  to  check  it. 

Source:  MACV  (CORDS/PSD). 
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These  releases  occur  for  a vdde  variety  of  reasons.  First,  high  level 
or  wealthy  VC  can  often  bribe  the  National  Police  to  release  then  after 
arrest  but  prior  to  detention.  Second,  while  the  physical  capacity  of  SVN’s 
prison  system  is  greater  than  the  number  of  prisoners,  its  administrative 
capacity  to  handle  cases  is  not.  Roughly  50$  of  the  pri~oners  in  jail  at  any 
time  are  awaiting  sentence,  because  of  the  slowness  of  SVN's  judicial  system. 
Frequently,  prisoners  who  can't  be  handled  administratively  are  released  — 
even  if  they  are  VC.  Third,  the  amnesty  policy  of  the  GVN  purposefully  re- 
leases large  numbers  of  low  level  VC  for  propaganda  purposes.  For  instance, 
782  members  of  the  VC  infrastructure  were  released  on  National  Day  (November 
1,  1968).  For  these  reasons,  the  number  of  "eliminations”  fr~  any  police 
program  is  probably  much  smaller  than  its  arrests  would  ind  cate. 


The  release  of  VCI  prisoners  reported  by  the  Phoenix  as  "eliminated" 
poses  a major  problem.  As  shown  below,  the  prison  population  of  "civil 
defendants",  which  includes  the  VCI  arrested,  actually  declined  during 
1968  from  22,512  in  May  to  19,419  in  September.  Over  this  same  period, 
we  arrested  or  rallied  5 >300  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure.  Thus, 
the  GVN  prison  system  almost  certainly  released  more  VCI  during  this  period 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


lated" 

by  the  Phoenix  system. 

VCI  Captured/Rallied 

Civil 

Defendants 

a / 

Held 

Rallied  Captured 

Total 

Detained 

Sentenced 

Total 

97 

1,028 

1,125 

ll,l6l 

31,351 

22,512 

121 

947 

1,068 

9,840 

11,833 

21,678 

172 

970 

1,142 

8,786 

11,959 

20,745 

185 

780 

985 

8,721 

11,204 

19,925 

192 

806 

998 

8,052 

31,367 

19,419 

~£J  The  trCivil  Defendants"  prisoner  category  includes  mostly  VCI, 
but  also  other  types  or  non- criminal  civil  prisoners. 

Source:  KACY  (CORDS/PSO). 


The  Phoenix  staff  recognizes  the  problems  created  by  these  releases. 

On  October  24,  1968  they  tried  to  locate  127  district  or  higher  level  VCI 
"eliminated"  during  August  and  September.  As  of  late  November,  the  GVN 
was  unable  to  determine  if  or  where  more  them  five  out  of  the  127  were  being 
held.  Certainly,  both  reporting  problems  and  executions  probably  account  for 
part  of  this  discrepancy,  but  most  of  these  "eliminations"  v?re probably 
released. 
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Taking  both  the  releases  of  721  prisoners  and  the  inclusion  of  non- 
VCI  in  reported  eliminations  into  aoooont,  our  attrition  of  the  VCI  is 
xess  than  or.e-thi.rd  as  groat  a;  reported.  As  shown  below,  the  atti’ition 
rate  of  VCI  ranges  between  3 •-'”5  and  5>Dr,,  depending  on  the  strength  esti- 
mate, compared  to  the  12$,  to  1~.7$  range  officially  reported. 


A COMPARISON  OF  VCI  ZHZ-EZLAIION  ESTIMATES  AND 
ATTRITION  RAZES  - CY  63  PROJECTED 


Alternative  "Eliminations"  Retorted  cv  Phoanix  "Eliminations"  Reports  Adjusted 


Strength 

Estimates 


Number  of  , 
Eliminations  -2/ 


Number  of 


Eliminations 


Attrition 

Rats 


MACV  D finition 
(84,>00) 


13,272 


4,194 


CIA  Definition 

(111,000) 


13,272 


4,194 


Phcenix  Definition 

(>5,708)  13,272 


4,194 


IT  Based  on  Jan-Uct  alone.  With  inclusion  of  November  "eliminations",  the 
estimate  of  i960  attrition  would  be  higher. 


Thus,  the  actual  attrition  of  the  VCI  is  much  lower  than  is  being  reported. 
Because  our  information  is  imprecise,  we  judge  that  the  true  rate  of  attrition 
falls  between  4$  and  12$,,  with  the  same  structure  by  area,  level,  ar.J  function 
as  the  Phoenix  data  indicates. 
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Summary . Limited  data  indicates  that  onlu  1-2%  of  the 
VC  the  National  Police  Field  Forces  (NPFF)  eliminate  are  members 
of  the  VC  infrastructure  (VCI)t  even  though  the  primary  mission 
of  the  NPFF  is  to  eliminate  VC I targeted  by  the  Phoenix  program. 
Better  targeting  on  kncvn  VCI  would  have  a high  payoff , since  the 
NPFF  killed  about  twice  as  many  VC  per  man  as  either  RF  or  PF , 
and  captured  or  apprehended  seven  VC  for  every  one  they  killed . 

ITPFF  Effectiveness 


The  11,600  men  of  the  NPFF  are  responsible  for  apprehension  and  neutral- 
ization of  VCI  targeted  by  other  Phoenix  forces,  including  the  Special  Branch 
Police  (S3P)  of  the  National  Police.  In  addition,  they  cooperate  with  military 
units  in  providing  territorial  security,  As  of  December  15,  the  NPFF  were 
organized  into  50  companies  operating  at  province  level;  1969  planning  calls 
for  at  least  one  46-man  NPFF  platoon  be  deployed  in  each  of  SVN's  263  districts. 

Table  1 compares  NPFF,  RF  and  PF  effectiveness  in  killing  VC  during  1968. 

NPFF  were  twice  as  productive  as  R?/PF:  each  l,COO  NPFF  killed  254  VC,  versus 

128  for  RF  and  101  for  PF.  Similarly,  NPFF  were  3-4  times  as  efficient  as  RF / 

PF:  the  NPFF  enemy/ friendly  kill  ratio  was  13.2  versus  4.6  for  RF  and  2.7  for 
FF.  The  NPFF  obtained  these  results  with  less  *han  ha’  ? the  number  of  operations 
per  unit  as  RF/PF,  though  NPFF  operations  mry  oe  much  longer  than  RF/PF  (in 
I CTZ,  some  NPFF  operations  lasted  three ' weeks ) . In  addition,  the  NPFF  captured 
and  apprehended  another  7*3  VC  for  every  one  they  killed  (l8,54i  VC  captured 
and  apprehended  in  1963,  versus  2,535  VC  KIA). 

NPFF  Contributions  to  Phoenix 


Even  though  NPFF  are  assigned  full-time  to  Phoenix,  Table  2 shows  that 
in  October  1968  only  1-2$  of  the  VC  neutralized  (killed,  captured  or  appre- 
hended) by  the  NPFF  were  accepted  by  Phoenix  as  "significant  members"  of  the 
VC  infrastructure.  (Phoenix  processing  may  take  1-2  months,  so  we  used  the 
average  VC  neutralized  over  the  three  month  period  August-October . ) We  do 
not  know  what  portion  of  the  VCI  eliminated  were  confirmed  by  CORDS/Phoenix 
(who  normally  reject  31$  based  on  name-by-name  verifications),  or  what  por- 
tion ultimately  were  released  from  detention  (earlier  studies  suggest  that 
two-thirds  are  released).  In  any  case,  based  on  limited  data,  we  estimated 
that  less  than  1$  of  the  VC  neutralized  by  NPFF  can  be  counted  as  permanent- 
attrition  against  the  VCI. 
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Improving  NPFF  Effectiveness 

The  NPFF  draw  their  targets  from  Phoenix  VCI  identification  lists 
collated  by  Phoenix  from  all  agencies  participating  in  the  district  interro- 
gation centers  (DIOCC's).  The  Special  Branch  Police  are  mainly  responsible 
for  targeting  VCI  for  the  NPFF.  1'ACT 7 feels  that  better  qualified  advisors 
and  better  targeting  are  the  keys  to  more  VCI  eliminations.  Table  3 shows 
that  the  Provincial  Reconnaissance  Units  (PRU's)  with  CIA  advisors  eliminated 
six  times  the  number  of  VCI  ii*  October  1$63  as  the  NPFF  with  less  than  half 
the  total  NPFF  strength;  NPFF  are  advised  by  USAID.  If  the  NPFF  could  improve 
their  targeting  to  provide,  for  example,  a 10$  yield  of  VCI  to  VC  (versus 
the  current  1$),  they  could  increase  total  VCI  eliminations  15-20$,  and  reduce 
Phoenix  program  dependence  on  military  forces  for  total  output. 

TA3Z3  1 

COMPARISON  OF  VIETNAMESE  FORCE  EFFECTIVENESS  - 1963 


VC 

Capt  & 
Appre- 
hended 

m 

Fr. 

KEA 

Avg. 

Fr* 

Str. 

loooL 

Avg. 
Opns. 
Per  Co. 
Per  Mo. 

Kill 

Ratio 

VC/Fr. 

VC  ESA 
Per 
1000 
Fr. 

National  Police 

Field  Forcesfx 

18541 

2585 

192 

10.0 

23.6 

13.2 

253.5 

Regional  Forces^/ 

n/a 

24524 

5359 

192.2 

55-8 

4.6 

127.6 

Popular  Forces 5/ 

n/a 

16494 

6162 

164.1 

66.4^/ 

2.7 

100.5 

aj  Source:  MACV-CCRDS . 

b / Source : TFES . 

c/  Assumes  three  PF  platoons  are  equivalent  to  one  RF  or  NPFF  company. 
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TABLE  2 


NPFF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PHOENIX  PROGRAM 


VCI 


VC  Killed,  Captured,  Apprehended^/  "Eliminated"^/ 


Aug- 

Sep. 

Oct. 

AV££. 

1700 

Oct. 

ft  c/ 
VCI— 

I CTZ 

580 

io4o 

I04G 

887 

0 

0$ 

II  CTZ 

100 

320 

580 

333 

14 

2. 4-4. 2 i 

III  CTZ 

600 

?80 

60C 

593 

4 

. 7 i 

IV  CTZ 

220 

340 

720 

427 

11 

1.5-2. 6$ 

SVN 

1500 

2280 

2940 

2240 

29 

1.0-1.356 

~&J  Source:  MACV-CORDS.  Figures  estimated  to  nearest  20  from  briefing  charts, 
b/  Source:  MACV-CORDS.  VCI  killed  or  captured  by  NPFF. 

c / Range  depends  on  use  of  October  1968  vs.  average  August-October  VC  killed, 
captured,  apprehended  data. 
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TABLE  3 


I 


1 

# 

% 

5 

i‘ 

5 


SOITTRIBUTIOIiB  OF  VARIOUS  ALLIED  FORGES 

so  phoenix  program 

OCTOBER  19b» 


Primary  Mission 

Force 

VCI 

"Eliminated "PJ 

Friendly 

Sfcrer.gtn 

(000) 

VCI  Elim. 
Per  1X0 
Fr.  Str. 

GVN: 

Phoenix 

Provincial  Reconnaissance 
Units  (FRU) 

184 

5.0V 

36.8 

National  Police  Field 
Forces  (NPFF) 

29 

11.6V 

2.5 

National  Police  Special 
Branch  (SB?) 

39 

13.5  V 

2.9 

Other 

15 

— 

— 

Sub-total 

267 

30.1 

8.9 

Area 

Security 

Regional  & Popular 
Forces  (RF/PF) 

110 

391.6 

• 3 

Revolutionary  Development 
Cadre  (RDC) 

10 

54.0 

.2 

National  Police  - General 
Duty  (N?) 

240 

5I.9V 

4.6 

Static  Census  Grievance 
Cadre  (SCG) 

2 

6.2V 

.3 

Sub-total 

362 

503.7 

.7 

Military 

. Operations 

RVNAF  Subtotal 

44 

430.3 

.1 

Other 

Joint  GVN  Agencies 

72 

— 

~ 

Chieu  Hoi 

249 

— 

— 

Province/District 

294 

— 

— 

Sub-total 
Total  GVN 

1 

J£>  Q 
- p 

964.1 

1.3 

Joint  GVN/US: 

56 

— 

~ 

US/FW: 

US  Forces 

91 

534.9 

.2 

Free  World  Forces 

24 

65.9 

.4 

Total  US/FW 

115 

600.8 

.2 

Grand  Total 

145? 

1564.0 

•9 

*/  Initial  reports  prior  to  CORDS/Phoenix  screening.  About  31$  of  VCI  " 
tions"  are  rejected  during  screening, 
b / Strength  as  of  31  December;  all  other  strengths  as  of  31  October. 
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Increased  eliminations  of  high  level  VCI  and  greater  f'VV  support  for 
the  program  indicate  sere  inprover.ent  in  the  Phoenix /Phung  Hoang  anti- 
infrastructure  carroaign.  But  the  program  has  made  little  impact  on  the 
overall  VCI  strength  and  the  problems  of  premature  release  of  can  cured  VCI, 
slo’j'  Judicial  processing  and  inadequate  faciliti.es . The  purpose  o?  Phoenix 
is  to  neutralize  the  estirated  80-85,000  members  of  the  VC  infrastructure  (VCI) 
in  South  Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  September,  14,161  VCI  were  reported  killed, 
captured  or  rallied,  representing  66%  of  the  21,600  goal  for  this  gear.  The 
lull  months  of  April,  July,  August  and  September  reached  or  exceeded  the  1969 
monthly  goal  of  1,300  VCI  neutralized.  Other  months  averaged  1,200-1,500. 

If  the  Ju ly-Seotemher  puce  continues,  the  Phoenix  program  will  achieve  90%  of 
the  near’s  aoal. 

V % 


.CABLE  1 


19o9 

JAN 

FEB 

VCI  ELIMINATIONS 
MAR'  APR  MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SE? 

TOTAL 

Killed 

338 

37 6 

485 

557 

HA 

•-75 

666 

593 

✓*-.  £ 
opc 

Captured 

673 

62-4 

667 

871 

NA 

565 

703 

783 

322 

- 

Rallied 

233 

030 

329 

367 

NA 

303 

421 

458 

525 

- 

Total 

1294 

1230 

1481 

1795 

1384 

1343 

1790 

1839 

2005 

l4l6l 

Improvements  in  the  program  include  the  fblloving: 

1.  MACV  and  the  GVN  agreed  on  more  restrictive  criteria  for  defining 
members  of  the  VCI.  This  has  resulted  in  better  reporting  and 
sharper  focus  on  hard  core  VCI,  buj"  many  local  GW  Phoenix  personnel 
still  count  VCI  supporters  as  regular  VCI  in  order  to  meet  their 
r.onthiy  quotas. 

2.  Emphasis  on  specific  targeting  of  individual  VCI  using  blacklists 
and  intelligence  derived  from  political  ralliers  and  other  sources 
has  led  to  more  high  level  VCI  eliminations.  The  proportion  of  VCI 
neutralized  who  were  district  level  or  higher  cadre  increased  x'rom 
l6>;  in  the  first  quarter  to  20$  in  the  second  quarter 'to  22$  in  the 

third  quarter.  The  proportion  who  were  Liberation  Committee  leaders 
and  PH?  Current  Affairs  Committee  leaders  also  increased,  from  7$ 
in  1st  quarter  to  8$  in  2nd  quarter  to  10$  in  3rd  quarter.  (Table  2) 
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TA3LI  2 


priority  vci  eliminated 


1969 

JAN 

EES 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

TOTAL 

District  Level  or  Higher 

VCI 

227 

O 

cm* 

— -V 

/28i^/ 304 

277V 

300 

396 

431 

413 

2838 

$ of  Eliminations 

13 

17 

19 

17 

20 

22 

22 

23 

21 

20 

Liberation  Committee  Leaders 

ILA 

-7 

72 

94 

70 

52 

102 

121 

112 

670 

PRP  Current  Affairs  Cmte 

Ldrs 

NA 

25 

46 

78 

36 

34 

62 

75 

66 

425 

Total 

— 

75 

116 

172 

I06" 

86 

i64 

T96 

"178 

1095 

of  Eliminations 

— 

6 

8 

10 

7 

6 

9 

11 

9 

a / Estimated 

3.  Other  positive  factors  are  continued  US  and  GVN  emphasis  on  the 
program,  better  training  for  Phoenix  personnel,  and  the  increased 
cooperation  of  the  National  Police  Field  Forces. 

Despite  these  improvements,  the  eliminations  have  made  little  impact 
on  the  overall  strength  cl  the  infrastructure.  Although  more  than  14,000 
VCI  were  eliminated  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1969,  the  estimated  VCI 
strength  increased,  probably  due  to  better  intelligence.  In  any  case,  the 
enemy  apparent!  r was  able  to  replace  eliminated  VCI  and  maintain  infrr- 
structure  strength. 

In  addition,  the  total  VCI  eliminations  reported  overstate  the  number 
of  VCI  actually  neutralized.  MACV  estimates  that  75-90$  of  all  captured 
VCI  are  released  before  sentencing  or  receive  prison  terms  of  less  than  one 
year.  Thus,  5-6,000  of  the  eliminations  reported  so  far  in  1969  were  not 
neutralized  very  long.  In  addition,  little  is  done  to  keep  tabs  on  VCI 
released  from  prison  or  Cbieu  Hoi  centers.  Some  may  return  to  the  VC. 

(MACV  is  working  with  the  GVN  to  establish  an  automatic  data  processing 
program  for  tracking  captured  VCI  from  the  initial  report  of  capture 
through  sentencing,  prison,  and  release,  but  progress  is  reportedly  slow.) 

Another  problem  is  that  numbers  of  innocent  persons  have  been  held 
for  extended  periods  without  a hearing  vhile  real  VCI  are  sometimes  released 
before  processing;  there  is  evidence  that  some  GVN  officials  are  using  the 
program  against,  personal  enemies.  This  has  led  to  criticism  of  Phoenix 
Fhung  Hoang  operations  by  the  national  ass  embay  and  the  press. 

Finally,  overcrowded  detention  and  interrogation  facilities,  instances 
of  accommodation  between  VC  and  local  GVN  officials,  and  the  reluctance  ot 
some  officials  to  attack  key  VCI  for  fear  of  personal  reprisal  if  a settle- 
ment is  reached  in  Paris  all  rer-ain  problems. 
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Surzr.gr; i . The  Phoenix  program  to  eliminate  the  estimated  67 , 4 00 -man 
Viet  Conn  infrastructure  (VCI)  has  vrrroved  its  record  in  the  first  half 
of  1970,  hut  must  achieve  more  advances  in  the  near  future  if  it  is  to 
succeed  in  crippling  the  VCI  ty  1972-72,  About  20 ,000-21 ,000  VCI  will  be 
neutralized  in  1970  at  current  rates,  more  than  in  any  previous  ycar(15 ,800 
in  1963;  19,500  in  1969),  even  though  using  a stricter  definition  of 
" neutralize " which  requires  raptured  VCI  to  be  sentenced.  The  enemy  has 
historically  been  able  to  replace  up  to  half  of  the  VCI  killed,  captured , 
or  rallied,  however , and  at  a net  loss  o~  only  10-15 % per  year,  the  VCI 
will  still  have  half  its  current  strength  at  the  end  of  1972. 

The  quality  of  VCI  neutralized  has  beer,  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
but  neutralizations  of  Party  members  accounted  for  less  than  a third  (21%) 
of  all  neutralizations  in  the  first  half  of  1970.  Cme  reason  for  the  low 
number  of  high-level  neutralizations  is  poor  Phoenix  targeting  procedures: 
specific  targeting  accounted  for  only  13%  of  the  votal'  VCI  brought  in 
(killed,  captured,  or  rallied)  in  the  first  half  of  1970. 

The  VCI's  concentration  of  56%  of  their  strength  in  only  9 "hard  core" 
key  provinces  suggests  a need  for  areatev  focus  of  the  Phoenix  effort  on 
those  provinces:  they  accounted  for  only  47%  of  VCI  neutralizations  in 

1970  through  June. 

Per  man,  the  Provincial  Reconnaissance  units  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
effective  as  any  other  anti-VCI  action  force. 

The  judicial  system  appears  to  be  a major  bottleneck,  in  the  disposition 
of  personnel  captured  as  suspected  VCI . As  of  July , only  1920  (22%)  of  the 
6111  personnel  captured  since  January  had  been  brought  to  trial , while  4191 
(687)  were  still  awaiting  judicial  processing.  MfiCV  recently  increased  its 
advisory  efforts  to  see  that  some  of  the  backlog  is  processed . 

VCI  STRENGTH  AMD  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  (VCI)  is  the  enemy's  subversive,  political 
organization  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  the  clandestine  organizational  net- 
work which  directs  the  flow  of  manpower,  supplies  and  intelligence  to  the 
guerrilla  insurgent  forces.  As  such,  its  elimination  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  GVTC's  counterinsurgency  effort,  not  only  so  long  as  active  fighting 
is  in  progress,  hut  also  under  conditions  of  any  future  ceasefire  arrangement. 
The  VCI  is  now,  end  will  remain,  a prime  target  of  the  allied  effort  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Estimated  total  VCI  strength  has  declined  gradually  over  the  past  three 
years.  By  June  1970,  it  was  21$  lower  than  the  August  1967  figure  (Table  l). 
This  represents  a yearly  average  of  cr.ly  7$  attrition,  however.  At  this 
rate,  the  VCI  will  remain  a sericus  threat  even  in  1972-73-  This  suggests 
that  the  anti-VCI  effort  needs  to  show  dramatic  improvement  in  the  near 
future  if  any  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war  is  to  be  stable. 
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TABLE  1 

VCI  - K3TIMA TED  TOTAL  STHEKGTFt  a/ 

(in  Thousands) 

1967  1968  .1969  2970 

Aug  Dec  June  Dec  June  Dec  June 

05T2  c57o  79-9  F2T7  83".  6 74.0  67.4 

ay  Source:  1LA.CV-J2  Order  of  Battle  Summary,  Vcl.  II,  July  1970. 


Current  VCI  strength  in  South  Vietnam  displays  a clearcut  pattern  of 
concentration.  More  than  half  of  the  total  is  to  be  found  in  the  group  of 
nine  provinces,  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

CONCENTRATION  OF  VCI  STRENGTH  AS  OF  MARCH  1970  a/ 


Estimated  VCI  Strength  Percent  RVN 


Province 

Quang  Nam,  including  Danang 
Quang  Tin 
Quang  Ngai 
Binh  Dinh 
Ding  Tu^ng 
Kien  Koa 
Vinh  Binh 
Vinh  Long 
An  ifi^ren 
Subtotal 

Ail  other  provinces  and  COS1/!'’ 
TOTAL 


6,155 

8.1 

5,668 

7-4 

3,908 

5.1 

3,977 

5.2 

4,192 

5.5 

4,698 

6.2 

6,449 

8.5 

3,714 

4.9 

3,574 

4.7 

42,336 

55^6 

3M53 

■ 

44.4. 

100.0 

a 7 Source : MACV  Summary  of  VCI  Activities  (u)  7-70,  30  March-19  April 


As  the  map  shows,  these  provinces  are  clustered  in  two  areas,  one  in 
the  north  and  the  other  in  the  delta  region.  These  areas  have  been  centers 
of  insurgent  activity  for  many  years,  dating  back  in  some  instances  to  the 
Viet  Minh  period.  The  VCI,  therefore,  is  not  only  numerous  in  these  areas, 
but  is  deeply  rooted  in  local  society.  This  deep  penetration  will  render  the 
VCI  douuly  difficult  to  eradicate  in  these  areas,  and  suggests  that  the  anti- 
VCI  effort  needs  to  be  concentrated  in  greatest  force  in  these  provinces. 
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e,  clandestine  organization  such  as  the  VCI  require; 
ary  effort.  Ideally,  it  demands  the  sert  of  multi - 
ere.;pior age  organization  that  the  British  developed 
":.e  Malayan  Emergency.  By  contrast,  Hie  South  Viet- 
efiert  has  been  chronically  splintered,  badly  led, 
erstaffed.  In  1967,  the  Phoenix  program  was  estab- 
1 these  shortcomings  The  basic  Phoenix  concept  was 
the  efforts  of  local-level  leadership,  the  rolice, 
towards  the  end  of  identifying  and  eliminating  the 


VCI. 


The  Phoenix  program  itself  was  not  intended  to  be  the  actual  instrument 
of  neutralizing  the  VCI:  it  was  instead  to  be  a coordinating  body  for  the 
efforts  of  district-level  and  province- level  Intelligence  Operations  Coordin- 
ating Committees  (DICCC’s  and  PIOCCs)  in  identifying  the  local  VCI  cadre 
and  planning  operations  against  the  latter.  These  committees  in  turn  are 
themselves  .coordinating  bodies.  In  addition  to  a full  time  National  Police 
staff,  they  include  villauge  council  chairmen,  village  commissioners,  hamlet 
chiefs ,,  and  others  as  ex  officio  members . PSDF  group  leaders  and  other 
paramilitary  personnel  participate  on  a coordinated  basis. 

Once  plans  are  developed  and  VCI  cadre  are  identified,  actual  neutraliza 
tion  operations  are  carried  out  by  various  action  forces.  These  forces 
include  the  National  Police,  the  National  Police  Field  Force,  the  Special 
Police,  RVNAF  Military  Security  Teams,  Armed  Propaganda  Teams,  Census 
Grievance  Cadre,  FJJ  Cadre,  the  P7.U,  and  RVNAF  forces. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  Phoenix  program  is  to  neutralize  the  high-ranking 
important  VCI  cadre.  Thus,  the  program  is  intended  to  target  its  greatest 
efforts  against  executive  cadre  at  all  levels  of  the  VCI  organization,  and 
to  focus  special  attention  on  eliminating  members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Councils  and  Committees,  Finance-Economy  cadre  of  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party,  and  members  of  National  Alliances  f'or  Democracy  and  Peace.  This  goal 
suffers  somewhat  in  the  application.  In  practice,  well  over  half  of  all  VCI 
neutralized  are  non -party  members,  while  three-quarters  are  '/ill age-level  or 
lower . 

Results 

Neutralizations . The  objective  of  the  Phoenix  program  is  to  neutralize 
members  of  the  VCI.  As  of  January  1970,  "neutralizations"  have  been  defined 
as  all  VCI  killed,  rallied,  or  sentenced.  Captured  personnel  who  have  not 
yet  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  do  not  count  in  the  official  neutralization 
totals . 

The  sentencing  proviso  was  not  required  prior  to  January  1970.  Under 
the  previous  definition,  "neutralizations"  were  the  total  of  all  VCI  killed, 
rallied,  and  captuica,  whether  sentenced  or  not.  By  this  definition  1,5, 800 
and  19,500  VCI  were  "neutralized"  in  1968  and  1969  respectively  ('"able  3). 
Since  VCI  taken  into  custody  were  not  always  tried  or  sentenced,  and  since 
prisons  were  known  t ■>  "leak"  captive/  almost  as  rapidly  os  they  received 
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SES 

"ses  *re  markedly  oetter  tnan  in  the  previous  cwo  years. 

T^e  i mpreved  rate  of*  pro-  '6®s  * *■  T^p  r»r*T*i  «-p^  j.  • 
enough.  The  improvement  dismayed  -7~  ff°,rt+is  not  S°od 

VCI  will  be  crippled  by  vm-T*'  e~e-  vJr  T®  toiensure  that  th 

losses.  F e.e„  iA  the  7CI  replace  only  half  their 


1968 

1969 

1970 
1970 

1st  Qtr 
2nd  Qtr 
3rd  Qtr 


TABLE  3 


VCI  aEUTRAT.-Tra^nwg  a / 


Previous  Definition: 

Kills , Rallies  and  Caoiures 
Monthly  Average  " '?c,-ei 


Current  Definition: 

fftlls.  Rallies , and  Sentences 

Monthly  Average  Total 


1315 
1628 
2046  b/ 


19,7c0 
19,536 
25 .-COO  c/ 


Details  not  available 


1267 
1807 
1939  d/ 


iTTouroaT-Iffiy  for  1568.  1969.  VCSZS  Computer  File  for  1970  (Figured 

v BaSrof SWISS?*1  WC7  3ata  ”sea  in  *“«  oX-XT" 

— J Projected,  based  on  July-August  raxes, 
d/  Based  on  July  and  August  data. 


3801 
5421 
5817  c / 


Allocation  of  Phoenix  Effort . An  1 
the  anti-VCI  effort  is  the  geogranhi op* 
In  first  half  of  1970,  GVN  MR  IV  led  wix 
9098;  MR  II  was  next  with  25$  (Table  4"* 
overall  pattern  of  VCI  concentration  V, 
province  are  compared  with  the  distr^bu- 
the map  shown  previously,  It  becomes *cle; 
well  1°  neutralizations  than  they  our hr  * 
within  their  borders . 


—port ant  measure  of  the  allocation  of 
distribution  of  actual  neutralizations. 
:h  41>  of  the  countrywide  total  of 
. This  pattern  accords  well  with  the 
however , when  total  neutralizations  by 
uon  of  VCI  strength  by  province,  or. 

~r  that  some  provinces  are  doing  less 
to,  given  the  numbers  of  VCI  reportedly 
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TABLE  4 

TOTAL  i£UTRALIZATION£,  BY  CORPS  &'" 
January  - June  1970 

neutralizations 


MR 

Number 

Percent 

T 

22&9 

25 

II 

1174 

13 

III 

1940 

21 

IV 

3715 

kl 

RVN  Total 

9098 

IOC 

a/ Source: MACV. Neutralizations  defined  as  killed,  rallied, 
or  sentenced. 

As  a group,  the  nine  key  provinces  accounted  for  56$  of  the  total 
estimated  7CI  strength,  but  for  only  47$  of  the  neutralizations.  Four  of  the 
nine  (Kien  Hoa,  Vinh  Binh.  Vinh  Long  and  An  Xuyen— all  in  MR  IV)  contributed 
far  less  than  their  share  of  neutralizations  (had  1 3$  of  the  neutralizations, 
hut  24$  of  the  VCI)  and  were  outperformed  hy  other  provinces  containing  sub- 
stantially fewer  VCI  (such  as  Long  An  and  Phong  Dinh).  Fragmentary  /ugust 
neutralization  data  indicate  that  Kien  Hoa  and  Vinh  Long  improved  their 
records  sharply,  to  rank  among  the  five  leading  provinces  in  neutralizations 
for  that  month.  Vinh  3inh  and  An  Xuyen,  however,  may  still  lag. 

TABLE  S 

VCI  STRENGT  NEUTRALIZATIONS  a/ 

January  - June  1970 

Neutralizations  VCI  Strength^ 


Province 

Number: 

.Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Quang  Nam/Danang 

895 

9-9 

6,156 

8.1 

Quang  Tin 

730 

8.0 

5,668 

7.4 

Quang  Ngai 

50? 

5-5 

3,908 

5.1 

Binh  Binh 

522 

5.7 

3,977 

5-2 

Dinh  Tuong 

493 

5-4 

4,192 

5-5 

Kien  He a 

331 

3.6 

4,698 

6.2 

Vinh  Binh 

217 

2.4 

6,449 

8.5 

Vinh  Long 

344 

3.8 

3,714 

4.9 

An  Xuyen 

264 

rffl 

JLl2Z| 

42,336 

Juz 

Total 

4;29# 

55.6 

(Total  RVN) 

9,098 

-- 

76,094 

Source:  MACV. 

March  1970  estimate . 
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Importance  of  VCI  Neutralized.  I 
complex  organization,  is  more  ser.si*. i'. 
leaders  than  to  loss  of  rank-ar.d-file 
fairly  .large  losses  of  the  latter  viz: 
Losses  of  high-level  personnel  damage 
even  when  they  are  few  in  number,  ccmz 
the  importance  of  tne  VCI  neutralized 
assessing  progress. 


7 he  Viez  Ceng  infrastructure,  like  any 
ve  so  she  loss  of  high  level,  experienced, 
members.  The  organization  can  sustain 
tout  losing  too  much  effectiveness. 

the  organization  far  more  seriously, 
pared  to  rar.k-and-file  losses.  Thus, 
is  an  important  consideration  in 


Central  to  the  communist  doctrine  of  revolutionary  organization  is  the 
importance  of  the  Party  as  the  paramount  policy-making  and  directive  body. 

The  Party  is  an  elite  body,  highly  selective  in  its  membership,  and  admission 
is  accorded  only  to  the  best  trained,  most  experienced,  and  most  ideologically 
correct  adherents  of  the  movement.  The  Party,  in  short,  is  the  brains  of 
the  movement.  Accordingly,  neutralization  of  a full  Party  member  represents 
a hard-to-replace  loss  to  the  insurgent  organization. 

Neutralizations  of  Party  members  accounted  for  less  than  a third  (31$) 
of  all  neutralizations  in  the  first  half  of  1970.  Adding  probationary 
party  members  raises  the  figure  to  4l$  (Table  6).  It  is  possible  to  argue, 
with  some  justification,  that  the  replacements  for  these  losses  are  of 
diminished  quality.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment' in  the  Phoenix  program's  targeting  performance. 

TABLE  6 

NEUTRALIZATIONS  0?  COMMUNIST  PARTY  MEMBERS  a/ 

January  - June  1970 

Percent 
lumber  of  Total 

Full  Member,  People's 

Revolutionary  Party  2,777  30.5 

Probationary  Member, 

People’s  Revolutionary  95^  10.5 

Party 

a7  Source;  MACV 


Anotner  way  of  assessing  the  importance  of  the  VCI  neutralized  is  to 
examine  their  echelon  within  the  organization's  hierarchy.  Province-level 
cadre,  for  example,  are  likely  to  have  greater  responsibilities  and  be 
harder  to  replace  than  hamlet-level  personnel. 

Countrywide,  about  75$  of  all  VCI  neutralized  in  the  past  2§  years  have 
been  at  the  village  or  hamlet  level;  "he  proportion  declined  from  82$  in 
1968  down  to  75$  ih  19^9  and  in  1970  through  June  (Table  7) • 

This  means  that  the  proportion  of  higher  level  VCI  neutralized  has 
increased  accordingly  from  18$  in  1969  to  about  25$  in  1969  and  1970.  The 
actual  number  of  District  and  higher  VCI  neutralized  rose  about  70$  in  1969 
and  has  stayed  level  at  an  average  of  about  4 00  per  month  since  1968.  However, 
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military  forces:  ARVN,  US,  and  3rd  National  Forces,  Civilian  Irregular 

Defense  Groups,  Regional  Forces,  and.  Popular  Forces. 

In  theory,  the  Phoenix  forces  ought  to  shoulder  the  largest  part  of 
the  burden  of  neutralizing  the  VCI.  In  practice,  however,  the  RF/PF  are  by 
far  the  most  productive  action  force  for  both  kills  and  captures,  accounting 
for  62 $ of  all  kills  and  37$  of  all  captures  on  a countrywide  basis  (see 
Table  9)  from  January  to  July  1970.  In  terms  of  VCI  killed,  (JS /FWMAF  ranked , 
second  with  15$  of  all  KIAs.  In  terms  of  captures,  the  National  Police 
ranked  second  with  31$  of  the  total.  (The  Police  surpassed  the  RF/PF* s 
capture  record  in  H Corps,  where  RF/PF  have  historically  been  rated  the 
worst  in  RVN.  This  was  the  only  Corps  in  which  the  RF/PF  ranked  second  in 
either  kills  or  captures.) 


TABLE  9 

ACTION  FORCES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  VCI 
January  - July  1970  a / 


Killed  Caotured  Rallied  Total 


Action  Force 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

RF/PF 

2584 

62 

1825 

37 

. 434 

10 

4843 

37 

National  Police 

152 

3 

1516 

31' 

168 

4 

1836 

14 

us/fn 

623 

15 

436 

9 

126 

3 

1185 

9 

PRU 

285 

7 

553 

11 

24 

1 

862 

6 

ARVN 

236 

6 

322 

6 

64 

2 

622 

5 

Chieu  Hoi  Centers 

— 

— 

2909 

72 

2909 

22 

Other  b / 

306 

7 

305 

6 

313 

8 

924 

7 

Total 

4186 

100 

4957 

100 

4038 

100 

13181 

100 

a 7 Source:  VCiNIS  computer  file.  Omits  1154  VCI  captured  and  tried  in  same  month, 
ty  CIDG,  RD  cadre.  Census  Grievance  cadre,  Armed  Propaganda  Teams,  other  (non- 
specif ied) . 


Aside  from  the  National  Police,  only  the  PRU  of  all  other  non- 
military Phoenix  forces  emerges  as  a significant  contributor  of  both 
kills  and  captures.  This  is  doubly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  PRU  is  numerically  very  small:  only  some  3500  strong  as  of 

the  second  quarter  1970.  Table  10  shows  that,  man-for-man,  the  PRU 
are  more  than  10  times  as  efficient  as  any  other  action  force,  bringing 
in  (killing,  capturing,  or  rallying)  over  400  VCI  per  1000  friendly 
strength  annually. 
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TABLE  10 

EFFECTIVENESS  PER  THOUSAND  STRENGTH 


Action  Force 

Strength  a / 
(in  thousands; 

Annual  VCI 

’ k/c/r  b/ 

Achieved 

K/c/R  per 
1000  Friendly 
Strength 

ARVN 

431.5 

1066 

3 

RF-PF 

510.4 

8302 

16 

c/dg 

21.0 

108 

5 

National  Police 

88.4 

3147 

36 

APT 

5.4 

53 

10 

HD  Cadre 

51.0 

86 

2 

FWMTF 

68.7 

329 

r: 

US  main  fcs. 

414.9 

1702 

4 

PRC 

3-5 

1478 

422 

a / June  1970.  Source:  DOD , OASD( Comptroller) 

b/  Annualized  from  Jan- July,  197O  data.  Source:  VCINIS  File.  Omits 

VCI  capturea  and  tried  in  same  month. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  neutralization  effort  is  the  Phoenix 
program’s  ability  to  target  its  efforts  effectively.  Table  11  shows  that 
specific  targeting  accounted  for  only  18$  of  the  kills  and  captures 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1970*  General  targeting  by  Phoenix  forces 
(non-military)  accounted  for  another  10$  of  VCI  brought  in. 

The  great  bulk  (72$)  of  VCI  are  either  killed  or  captured  as  the 
by-product  of  military  operations  which  may  or  may  not  be  generally  targeted 
against  VCI  (44$),  or  are  identified  as  ralliers  under  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
(28$). 


What  emerges  from  the  table  is  that  the  operational  part  of  the 
Phoenix  program,  despite  recent  efforts  to  strengthen  the  National  Police, 
still  depends  primarily  on  general  targeting  by  military  forces,  and  on 
fall-out  from  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  for  the  bulk  of  VCI  neutralizations. 
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TA3LE  li 

ACTION  FORCES  VS  IA?.OETIN(& 
January-July  1970 


(a 


Kills  & Captures: 

By  Phoenix  forces 

Specific  Targeting: 
General  Targeting: 

Total 

c/ 

By  military  forces 

Specific  Targeting 
General  Targeting 

Total 

Rallies  (Chieu  Hoi  Program)^/ 


Total  K/C/R 


Number 


Percent 


J±2 22 


14325- 


100.0 


a / Source:  VCINIS  File. 

b/  National  Police,  FRU,  RD  Cadre,  Census  Grievance,  Armed  Propaganda  Teams, 
3c  Military  Security. 

c/  ARVN,  US  Main  Forces,  FWMAF,  CIDG,  & EF-FF,  and  other  (non-specified). 
d/  Includes  1.7%  who  rallied  to  Phoenix  forces  and  4.4%  who  rallied  to 
Military  forces. 


Captures  and  Sentencing  Rates.  Until  January  1970  nc.  reporting 
system  existed  to  provide  systematic  follow-up  data  on  persons  captured 
as  suspected  VCT.  Thus,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  captured 
personnel  were  ever  processed  by  the  Province  Security  Committee  and  given 
a .sentenc  or  released. 

The  VCI  Neutralization  Information  System  (VCINIS)  was  inaugurated 
by  MACV  in  January  of  1970  to  provide  a capability  to  track  each  individual 
detainee.  The  system  assigns  a permanent  ID  number  to  each  detainee  based 
on  his  name,  birthdate,  and  time  and  place  of  capture.  Data  on  the  individual’s 
processing  and  sentence  or  release  are  entered' into  the  system  at  a later  date, 
keyed  to  the  ID  number  assigned.  The  analysis  which  follows  is  based  on  com- 
puterized data  from  the  VCINIS. 

Data  for  the  first  half  of  1970  indicate  that  the  Province  Security 

"Committees  are  not  functioning  with  anything  near  the  dispatch  required  to 
ensure  punishment  of  the  guilty,  while  avoiding  prolonged  detention  of  the 
innocent.  As  of  July  only  1930  (32%)  of  the  6111  personne?.  captured  since 
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January  had  been  processed,  while  4l8l  (6%)  were  still  awaiting  processing.-^/ 
Despite  the  recent  drive  to  speed  up  sentercing  procedures,  the  apparatus 
still  appears  to  be  lagging  badly. 

The  same  cata  provides  further  indications  that  Phoenix  targeting 
procedures  require  improvement.  Were  these  procedures  of  good  quality, 
comparatively  few  innocent  people  would  be  likely  to  be  taken  into  custody,  , 
only  to  be  exonerated  and  released  at  a later  date.  Of  the  26l4  personnel  -/ 
brought  to  trial  during  January- July  1970,  341  were  released  after  trial. 

This  represents  a release  rate  of  13$  or  1 person  released  for  each  8 tried. 

If  the  same  rate  applies  to  the  detainees  still  awaiting  trial,  several  hun- 
dred innocents  persons  .have  undergone  prolonged  and  unjust  punishment  due  to 
the  desultory  actions  of  the  GVN. 

Finally,  the  VC INIS  data  shows  that  most  (77$)  of.  the  setences  imposed 
on  convicted  VCI  were  for  a period  of  one  year  or  more.-=/  The  average  length 
of  sentence  was  from  14  to  22  months  (exact  lengths  of  sentences  not  reported). 
Adding  these  sentenced  personnel  to  those  VCI  killed  gives  over  5900  VCI 
"guaranteed  neutralized"  for  at  least  one  year  or  4l$  of  the  14,325  brought 
in  by  the  Phoenix  program  during  January- July  1970. 


1/  Another  684  persons  were  reported  tried  by  VCINIS,  but  no  capture  informa- 
tion was  available.  These  could  represent  VCI  captured  in  1969?  or  VCI 

rtured  in  1970  but  not  tracked  properly  in  VCINIS. 

Includes  the  684  VCI  tried  but  not  tracked  in  the  VCOIS. 

At  the  end  of  a prisoner's  sentence,  the  Province  Security  Committee  can 
extend  the  sentence  for  an  additional  period.  The  figures  shown  are  for 
the  initial  sentence  only. 
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Summary 


In  the  past  year,  the  Phoenix  program  to  eliminate  the  Viet  Com 
Infrastructure  has  received  a great  deal  of  high  level  US  attention  2/ 
as  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  long  term  survival  of  the 
GVN  is  related  to  the  success  of  this  program. 

Results  through  April  1971  indicate  that  Phoenix  is  still  a frag- 
mented effort , lacking  central  direction , control  and  priority . Most 
neutralizations  etill  involve  law  level , relatively  unimportant  workers 
gained  as  a side  benefit  from  military  operations.  Phoenix  action  forces 
continue  to  be  only  marginally  effective  probably  the  direct  result  of 
their  low  place  in  the  GVN  pecking  older  and  their  inability  to  obtain 
support. 

Phoenix  statistics  refute  the  critic's  chargee  that  the  program  is 
primarily  a means  of  widespread  political  assassinations . Only  2%  of  all 
VCI  neutralized  were  specifically  targeted  and  killed  by  Phoenix  forces , 
and  there  have  been  very  few  reports  of  such  assassinations  from  the  field. 


Finally , the  GVN  judicial  system  is  still  unable  to  process  the 
2500  or  so  suspected  VCI  captured  each  month.  There,  is  a constant  back- 
log of  about  2000  detainees  whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  tried.  Signifi- 
cant numbers  of  alleged  VCI  wait  6 months  or  more  before  going  to  trial. 
Every  few  months  300-400  suspects  are  released  or  transferred  to  other 
jurisdictions  to  keep  the  backlog  in  hand.  President  Thieu3  in  a last 
minute  move , everted  a complete  stoppage  in  the  judicial  bottleneck  by 
preserving  the  provincial  security  committee  system.  To  do  it,  he  had 
to  override  an  overwhelming  lower  house  vote  which  would  have  elminated 
the  ey8tem. 


r 


J7  Sir  Robert  thompson  (in  concert  with  his  April  1971  study  on  the  GVN 
National  Polios ),  and  Ambassador  W.  E.  Colby , former  DEPCOMUSbIACV 
(heading  an  assessment  of  Phoenix  directed  by  Secretary  Laird  in 
December  1970) . 
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Details 


The  most  recent  MACV  estimates  available  place  VCI  strength  at  about 
67,000  (March  1971),  down  7$  from  the  end  1970  strength  of  72,300.  Direct 
comparispn  with  prior  year  strengths  cannot  be  made  due  to  a change  in 
the  reporting  system  in  November -December  1970.  VCI  strength  probably 
declined  10-15$  during  1970. 

Over  half  of  the  reported  VCI  are  found  in  thirteen  of  the  forty-four 
SVN  provinces.  The  map  on  the  following  page  shows  that  the  situation 
is  even  more  serious  than  the  numbers  alone  would  indicate.  Eleven  of 
the  thirteen  provinces  form  three  contiguous  groups.  Such  grouping  implies 
the  ability  to  provide  mutual  support  and  operating  flexibility. 

Results . In  1970,  MACV  reported  21,159  VCI  neutralized .£/  In  1971 
through  March,  there  were  6265  neutralizations  (about  60$  of  all  neutrali- 
zations occur  in  the  thirteen  problem  provinces  described  earlier) . 


The  real  problems  in  the  attack  on  the  infrastructure  begin  to  appear 
when  we  examine  the  quality  of  those  neutralized.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  neutralize  the  driving  force  behind  the  enemy;  it  is  critical 
that  we  deprive  him  of  his  leadership.  In  1970  and  1971,  less  than  3$  of 
those  neutralized  were  full  or  probationary  party  members  above  the  district 
level.  In  1970  the  six  most  important  VCI  reported  neutralized  were: 

- a chief.  Cadre  Affairs  Section  PRPj/  (captured,  August  1970), 

- a deputy  chief.  Military  Proselyting  Section,  PRP  (rallied. 

May  1970), 

- a chief.  Liaison  element,  Administrative  Subsection,  Military 
Proselyting  Section,  PRP  (captured,  Feb  1970), 

- a chief.  Documentation  Subsection  (Espionage/intelligence),  Security 
Section  PRP  ( captured , Feb  1970), 

- a deputy  detention  chief,  Interrogation/Detention  Subsection  (PCW 
and  Detention  Camps),  Security  Section,  FRP  (rallied,  December  1970), 

- a deputy  chief.  Rear  Service  Section,  PRP,  (captured,  October  1970). 


About  fifty  region  or  subregion  PRP  leaders  were  neutralized  in  1970; 
seven  in  1971  (thru  31  March) . There  have  been  no  PRP  leaders  at  COSVN 
level  neutralized  in  1971,  nor  have  there  been  any  high  level  (region  or 
above)  NLFSV  or  PRG  leaders  neutralized  in  either  year. 


2)  Killed,  rallied  or  sentenced.  For  a detailed  description  of  how  the 
program  works  and  detailed  definitions  of  terms,  see  the  basic  article, 
Phoenix  Program:  1970  Results,  SEA  Analysis  Report. 

3/  People's  Revolutionary  Party. 
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Table  1 shows  that  three  cu;  of  four  people  neutralized  in  both  1970 
and  1971  are  at  the  lowest  organizational  levels — village  or  hamlet — and 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  not  party  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  numbers  of  neutralizations  at  the  village  and  hamlet  level  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  ineffective.  These  types  of  neutralizations  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  VCI  to  operate  and  recruit.  The  impact  on  the  lowest 
organizational  level  is  probably  the  most  successful  aspect  of  the  program. 


TABLE  1 


VCI  NEUTRALIZATION  BY  ECHELON  AM)  PARTY  MEMBERSHIP 
(Totals  ana  Percent)  ™'~" 

1970  1971 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Province.  Saigon. 
Region,  and  COSVN 


Full  or  Probat.  Party  Member 

622 

2.9 

147 

2.3 

Other 

799 

3-3 

231 

3.7 

Subtotal 

M 

^7 

370 

O 

District 

Full  or  Probat.  Party  Member 

1544 

7.3 

388 

6.2 

Other 

1744 

8.2 

574 

9.2 

Subtotal 

3205 

15.5 

902 

15T4 

City 

Full  or  Probat.  Party  Member 

:.lp3 

0.4 

46 

0.7 

Other 

203 

1.0 

76 

1.2 

Subtotal 

306 

nr 

122 

1.9 

Village  and  Hamlet 

Full  or  Probat.  Party  Member 

7053 

33.3 

2017 

32.2 

Other 

9091 

43.0 

2786 

44.5 

Subtotal 

iSffc 

TO 

5003 

7 577 

All  Levels 

Full  or  Probat.  Party  Member 

9322 

44.1 

2598 

41.5 

Other 

11837 

55.9' 

3667 

58.5 

Total  Neutralized 

21159 

100.0 

6265 

100.0 

The  inability  of  Phoenix  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  control 
organization  can  be  explained  by  who  does  the  neutralizing  and  under  what 
circumstances . 

Action  forces.  Phoenix  forcesV  account  for  just  over  2055  of  the  VCI 
killed,  capture,  or  rallied.  Only  half  of  their  results  (10$  of  the  total) 
are  the  result  of  specific  targeting.  Military  forces  neutralize  about 


hj  National  Police,  National  Police  field  forces.  Special  Police,  Provincial 
Reconnaissance  Units,  RD  Cadre,  Census  Grievance  teams.  Armed  Propaganda 
Teams 
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half  the  VC1  taken.  Th*»  remaining  3 rally  to  the  GVN  for  various  reasons .5/ 
In  short,  only  ten  percent  of  the  job  is  being  done  in  an  organized  way  by 
the  forces  being  paid  to  do  it.  (Table  2) . 


TABLE  2 

ACTION -FORCES  VS.  TARGETING 
(Totals  and  Percent) 

1970 

Number  Percent 


Kills  and  Captures: 


1971 

Number  Percent 


o 


by  Phoenix  Forces : 


. Specific  targeting 

2806 

10.8 

648 

9.1 

General  targeting 

2692 

10.3 

833 

11.7 

Subtotal 

■mr 

21.1 

I48l 

20 

by  Military  Forces: 

Specific  targeting 

2622 

10.1 

1179 

16.6 

General  targeting' 
Subtotal 

10354 

12975 

39.8 

4^9 

2254 

1433 

31.7 

483 

Rallies  (ChieuHoi): 

7562 

29.O 

2194 

30.9 

Tctal  K/C/R 

26036 

100.0 

' 7108 

100.0 

Source:  VCINIS 


A still,  closer  look  at  the  data  shows  that  the  territorial  forces  (RF/PF) 
especially  in  MR's  1 and  4 - account  for  the  largest  share  of  VCI  killed 
or  captured  by  an  single  force  (1970  - 50$;  1971  - 39$) . Police  (NP/NPFF/SP) 
brought  in  20$  in  1970;  14$  in  1971. 

On  a man-for-man  basis  however,  the  single  cost  effective  anti-VCI 
force  has  been  the  Provincial  Reconnaisance  Units  (PRU) . This  4400  man  force 
killed  or  captured  1683  VCI  last  year,  about  380  for  every  thousand  men  in 
the  force;  in  1971  they  are  neutralizing  VCI  at  an  annual  rate  of  263  per 
thousand.  No  other  force  comes  close.  The  police,  about  109,000  strong, 
kill  or  capture  abox.t  40  VCI  per  1000  per  year;  RF/PF  about  20  per  1000 
per  year. 

The  PRU  are  being  incorporated  into  the  special  branch  of  the  National 
Police.  Their  overall  contribution  to  the  Phoenix  effort  may  diminish  as 
they  are  absorbed  into  the  police  hierarchy.  Hopefully,  they  will  serve  as 
a nucleus  around  which  an  improved  police  force  may  be  built. 


VCI  who  rally  may  or  may  not  reduce  the  enemy's  effectiveness.  The  tactic 
of  legisatimizing  cadre  by  rallying  seems  to  be  more  and  more  a goal  of 
the  VCI. 
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Charges  of  Political  Assassinations.  Critics  have  asserted'that  the 
Phoenix  program  is  used  more  as  a convenient  way  to  assassinate  political 
enemies  than  it  is  to  eliminate  hardcore  VCI.  Table  3 shows  that  during 
the  15  months  from  January  1970  to  March  1971,  only  6l6  VCI  (2$  of  all 
VCI  neutralized) ‘were  specif ically  targeted  and  killed  by  Phoenix  forces. 
The  vast  majority  of  VCI  killed  (9827  of  10443)  were  killed  "anonymously" 
and  identified  only  later  as  VCI,  either  by  military  forces  (RF,  PF  ARVN, 
etc.)  or  as  subjects  of  general  screening  operations  by  Phoenix  forces. 

This  suggests  that  the  charges  are  not  valid,  since  so  few  VCI  are  actually 
targeted  by  Phoenix  forces. 


% 

f 


There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  the  data  whether  any  political 
assassinations  are  taking  place,  but  there  have  been  very  few  reports  from 
the  field  suggesting  subh  misuse  of  Phoenix  assets,  and  the  data  do  indicate 
that  any  such  misuse,  is  likely  to  be  quite  small. 

TABLE  3 

SELBClaD  PHUNG  50ANG  PROGRAM  RESULTS 
1970-1971  t hrough  March 

V3  Killed 

SDecifie  General 


Force  Responsible 
Military 
FW 
OS 
ARVN 
RF 
PF 

CLDG 

Other 

Subtotal  Military 

Phoenix 

PRU 

RDC 

CG 

AVT 

MSS 

NTPF 

NP 

SP 

Subtotal  Other 


Total  &Hed 


Total 


253 

298 

2.8 

98 

766 

864 

8-3 

75 

443 

518 

5.0 

1193 

3439 

4632 

44.4 

767 

1627 

2394 

22.9 

48 

40 

88 

.8 

4l 

317 

358 

3.4 

2257 

5355 

9152 

(21.7*) 

(65.9 i) 

318 

395 

713 

6.8 

4 

14 

18 

.2 

20 

18 

38 

.4 

9 

5 

14 

.1 

14 

10 

24 

.2 

127 

113 

24o 

2.3 

65 

44 

109 

1.1 

__125 

1291 

-14 

(5-93) 

(6.%) 

2883 

7560 

10443 

100.0 

(27-6%) 

(72.4 i) 

100 
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Pieces  sing  Is  a ?rob,lem.  The  final  difficulty  the  GVN  faces  in  eliminating 
the  VC I is  a cumbersome  and  leaky  judicial  machinery.  Table  4 shows  that 
in  tne  last  five  quarters  the  case  backlog  has  ranged  from  1756-2953.  More- 
over, a. 3 the  backlog  builds,  it  is  reduced  in  part  by  an  increase  in  trials 
(a  good  sign)  and  in  part  by  a seemingly  disproportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  released  after  trial,  transferred,  or"unaccounted  for" 
(presumably  released  or  escaped- from  jail  without  trial).  Informed  observers 
agree  that  there  is  little  chance  that  VCI  released  soon  after  capture  have 
been  reformed.  They  will  aither  go  deeper  underground,  relocate  to  another 
area,  or  even  become  false  ralliers — thereby  requiring  legal  status,  becoming 
useful  to  the  enemy  in  a covert  role. 


TABLE  ft 


DISPOSITION  OF  VCI 
(Quarterly  'Totals) 


1970 

1971 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

' 4t  h 

1st 

££ 

as* 

Qtr 

at* 

Qfa- 

Captured  in  Period: 

2301 

3105 

2477 

2483 

2581 

Disposition  of  those  Captured 

in  Period: 

Tried  in  period  & sentenced 

429 

1036 

.1061 

1226 

1345 

Tried  in  period  & released 

, 85 

109  ’ 

125 

147 

170 

Tried  before  1 Apr  71  & sent,  a t 

/ 682 

664 

• 288 

187 

- 

Tried  before  1 Apr  71  & rel.  a/ 
Subtotal  tried  as  of  1 Apr 

2^0 

309 

2U3 

143 

IS17 

62 

IS29 

1515 

Awaiting  trial  es  of  1 Apr  71 

855 

987 

860 

854 

1066 

Disposition  by  date  of  trial 

432 

l48o 

1841 

1736 

Sentenced  in  period 

1735 

Released  in  period 

85 

223 

44o 

356 

356 

Transferred  in  period  b / 

28 

20? 

428 

213 

248 

Listed  as  unaccounted  for 

0 

0 

313- 

473 

138 

Total 

1*5 

190S 

3022 

2775 

2*77 

Backlog  as  of  end  of  quarter 

1756 

2953 

2408 

2113 

2217 

Length  of  Sentence  cl 

• 

0-6  months 

54 

109 

178 

131 

107 

6-12  months 

86 

198 

234 

203 

148 

12-24  months 

169 

702 

84l 

882 

933 

over  24  months 

124 

471 

588 

520 

547 

Total 

“*32 

1*80 

18*1 

1735 

1735 

Source:  VCINIS 

a / Trials  held  in  some  period  after  the  one  in  which  capture  occurred,  but 
prior  to  April  1.  ' * 

b/  To  military  or  civil  court,  to  another  province,  drafted,  classified  as 
"FOW"  or  listed  as  "other". 

c / Initial  sentence  only.  Sentence  may  subsequently  be  extended  by  administra- 
tive action  of  Province  Security  Committee. 
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Recent  Actions . The  1971  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan 
reduced  the  neutralization  goal  fr:n  l600  to  1200  per  month  in  an  attempt 
to  emphasize  quality  instead  of  quantity.  The  plan  specifically  directs 
Phung  Hoang  committees  to  concentrate  cn  key  communist  cadre.  It  further 
states  that  at  least  hair  of  the  1200  are  expected  to  meet  sentencing 
criteria  (sentenced  to  a year  or  more,  referred  to  military  courts,  or 
classified  POff). 

CORDS  Program  4 is  the  current  primary  source  of  informant  reward 
funds  to  support  Phung  Hoang.  Il  1970,  eleven  provinces  sampled  expended 
only  VH  $11?, 000  (US  $975— *401*  $90  a pro/lnce).  In  1971  (through  April) 
these  same  eleven  provinces  have  spent  about  US  $60  apiece. 

A new  high  value  rewards  program  was  presented  to  the  Commanding 
General,  National  Police  Command  in  May  1971  by  MACV.  He  in  turn,  directed 
a GVH  program  based  on  the  US  proposal  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  funding  source  for  the  VN  $1?0  million  (US  $1.3 
million)  in  the  program  will  be  CORDS  Military  Support  of  Pacification 
(OiM&)  fund*.  , • 


- During  July,  RF/PF  units  brought  in  half  of  the  nearly  1,500  VCI  who  were 
killed,  captured,  or  who  rallied  to  the  GVN. 

- About  20$  of  the  neutralizations  were  direct  ralliers  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  pro- 
gram (another  10$  rallied  via  the  various  action  forces). 

- About  5$  were  neutralized  by  regular  forces. 

- Only  25$  of  the  VCI  taken  during  July  were  neutralized  by  Phung  Hoang  forces 
(sane  improvement  over  the  first  quarter  when  these  forces  neutralized  20$  of  the 
total). 

Thua,  although  neutralization  of  the  VCI  is  the  prime  objective  of  the  Phung 
Hoang  program,  most  of  the  job  (about  75$)  4.s  still  being  done  bv  other  than 
police  forces. 


* 
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j Reports  from  field  advisors  indicate  that  the  joint  US-GVH  program  to  dry 

1 up  South  Vietnam's  drug  traffic  may  have  added  to  Phung  Hoang's  chronic  problems: 

- Phoenix  assets  are  being  used  to  ferret  out  drug  dealers. 

- Their  attention  has,  in  many  provinces,  been  turned  partially  away  from 
anti-VCI  efforts. 

While  both  problems  are  essentially  police  matters,  they  apparently  cannot 
be  handled  concurrently.  The  number  of  province  advisors  who  mentioned  this  in 
their  July  reports  underscores  the  lack  of  depth  of  the  Phung  Hoang  organization. 

Phung  Hoang  goals  were  lowered  for  1971  (from  1800  per  month  to  1200  per 
month)  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  neutralizations. 

While  the  Vietnamese  are  meeting  the  lowered  goal: 

- Tot-1  neutralizations  have  been  in  a downtrend  this  year  (from  about  2000 
per  month  in  the  1st  quarter  to  the  current  13-1500  per  month). 

- There  has  been  no  change  in  the  quality  of  neutralizations.  VCI  serving 
at  district  level  or  higher  represented  about  22$  of  those  neutralized  during-  I97O: 
they  have  been  20-27$  of  any  month's  total  this  year. 

In  short,  Phung  Hoang  has  changed  very  little.  Although  everyone  agrees 
that  it  is  critical,  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  improve  it. 
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Tig  REFUGES  HiCWLEH  Hi  .VIETNAM 

Refugees  in  Vietnam  were  not  a significant  problem  until  1965. 
During  the  early  stegc-s  of  the  insurgency  the  number  of  persons  ’too 
moved  from  insecure  to  secure  areas  ves  small  enough  not  to  strain  the 
social  organization  of  Vietnam.  'However,  in  the  past  two  years  the 
total  cumulative  number  of  officiallyrecognized  refugees  has  increased 
by  1,300,000  (from  6^5,000  in  September  1965  to  1,9^5,000  as  of  July 
31,  1967).  These  numbers  largely  exclude  those  attracted  to  the  cities 
by  jobs  or  by  disenchantment  with  the  VC. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  is  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  a 
"refugee, 11  aid  local  GVR  officials  have  considerable  latitude  in 
classifying  a Vietnamese  as  a refugee.  In  providing  a guide  to  field 
representatives  the  USAID's  office  of  Refugee  Coordination  in  Saigon 
defines  a refugee  as  "a  displaced  person  who  is  outside  of  his  normal 
area  of  residence  and  who  cannot  return  to  his  home  area  for  fear  of 
persecution  or  physical  injury."  This  definition  is  adequate  but  i? 
not  applied  by  CVN  officials,  who  normally  disqualify  any  "refugee" 
from  a Viet  Cong  controlled  village  thus  rendering  him  ineligible  for 
GVN  aid.  Only  in  the  past  month  has  this  been  changed  in  ICTZ.  Thus 
the  potential,  for  winning  the  support  of  those  who  had  lived  under  Viet 
Cong  rule  has  not  been  realized. 


Table  1 displays  the  official  data  available  on  the  gross  flow  of 
officially  recognized  refugees.  The  refugee  flow  has  been  fairly 
steady  except  for  the  Jalv-September  1966  period  when  it  jumped  to 
166,000  per  month,  primarily  due  to  expanded  military  operations  in 
the  populated  areas  of  I and  II  CTZ. 


Hie  biggest  surprise  in  the  official  numbers  was  the  very  sharp 
rise  in  the  number  of  refugees  returning  to  their  original  village  (an 
increase  from  3Hj000  to  607,000).  This  return  of  296,000  Vietnamese 
to  their  homes  was  most  marked  in  II  Corps  ’which  reported  220,000  in 
June  and  July  1967.  The  meaning  of  this  jump  is  uncertain  due  to  the 
lack  of  a June  report,  a mathematical  error  of  98,000  in  the  July  re- 
port, ar.J  the  flexibility  of  definition. 
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TIE  REFjToS  SITUATION 
(Thousands) 


Dec  26  Mar  31  Jun  30  Sep  30  Dec  31  Mar  31  Jul  31 


(+52) 

(+211) 

(+93;  (+499) 

(+173) 

(+123) 

(+144) 

249 

320 

360  540 

542 

563 

601 

(+9) 

(+71) 

(+40)  (+180) 

(+2) 

(+26) 

(+33) 

448 

464 

500  685 

809 

921 

835 

(+44) 

(+16) 

(+36)  (+185) 

(+124) 

(+1x2) 

(-84) 

0 

323 

140  280 

325 

311 

607 

(+123) 

(+17)  (+140) 

(+45) 

(-3.4) 

(+296) 

After 

a period  of  no  more  than 

three 

uouMiS  xi'i  2, 

Sep  26 
d/  1965 

Total  Refugees  (Cum)  6^5 

Met  Change 

Resettled  Refugees 

Refugees  (Cum)  a / 2lj0 

Met  Cnange 

Temporary  Refugees  In 
& Out  of  Camps  (Can)  Xj  404 

Net  Change 

Returned  to  Orig.  Villages 
(Cum)  c / 0- 

Met  Change 


"temporary"  status /a  refugee  family  is  eligible  for  a one  time  resettlement  payment 
of  3,500  piastres  and  5C  kilos  of  rice (or  3,000  piastres)  per  family  per  month  for 
six  montluj . 

b / Temporary  Refugee.  Vhen  he  first  comes  in  he  is  classified  as  a temporary 
refugee  eligible  to  stay  xn  government  provided  shelters,  if  available.  A family 
is  eligible  for  10  piasters  per  day  per  person  (or  4 piastres  per  day  and  400  grams 
of  rice  per  day  --  i.e.  13  kilograms  per  month).  Persons  capable  of  working  are 
entitled  to  receive  this  aid  for  one  month;  those  over  60,  disabled,  and  children 
under  ft  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  three  months. 

c / Including  refugees  resettled  by  the  GVN  and  those  who  have  resettled  individually 
without  GVN  assistance.  The  latter  signify  to  the  GVN  their  intent  to  return 
to  their  original  villages. 

i 

d / Roughly  the  sum  of  the  3 other  categories  - except  in  July  1967'uhen  it  is 
98,000  off. 

8durce:  GVN  Special  Commissariat  for  Refugees  (Provisional  Statistics  only, 

pending  official  census).  - 
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The  age  and  sex  of  Refugees  In  Vietnam  is  shown  in  Table  2 and 
Figure  1.  Basically  the  population  is  composed  of  non-combatants,  i.e. 
children  under  14  years  old  (4f>/b)  and  women  (30/s).  (About  17$  are 
males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  49).  While  these  persons  are  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  Viet  Cong,  they  are  the  object  of  Viet 
Cong  propaganda  and  may  provide  logistic  and  intelligence  support.  In 
view  of  the  matriarchal  nature  of  Vietnamese  society,  the  opportunity 
exists  to  win  the  female  refugees  over  to  support  of  the  GVH  thus 
helping  prevent  regression  in  pacified  areas. 

Because  approximately  one  out  of  eight  South  Vietnamese  has  been 
or  is  an  official  refugee,  there  has  been  a severe  strain  placed  on 
social  welfare  services.  The  non-productive  aspect  of  refugee  existence 
has  produced  a requirement  for  a massive  importation  of  rice  during 
1967.  The  current  estimate  is  for  between  7 60,000  and900,000  metric 
tons.  In  large  measure,  the  movement  of  South  Vietnam  from  a rice  exports-, r 
(approximately  500,000  tons)  to  a heavy  inporter  is  due  in  part  to  the 
labor  withdrawal  of  the  refugee  from  the  agricultural  part  of  the  economy. 

There  is  a gain  from  the  refugee  element  in  the  form  of  an  increase 
in  population  under  the  control  of  the  GVN.  However,  the  fracturing  of 
the  rural  society,*  urbanization  and  the  difficulties  of  refugee  life 
tend  to  make  the  gain  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  in  terms  of  nation- 
building.  Few  modern  nations  have  been  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  problems  associated  with  massive  numbers  of  refugees.  In  Vietnam 
the  existence  and  effectiveness  of  the  VC  exaggerate  the  problem. 

Further  analysis  and  refinement  of  the  data  about  refugees  may 
provide  reliable  estimates  of  the  number  of  potential  refugees  due 
to  military  operations  in  contested  areas,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the 
depth  of  VC  support  in  those  areas.  As  pacification  programs  accelerate, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  population  from  areas  undergoing  pacification  may 
-be  useful  as  an  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  statistics  do  not  reflect  Vietnamese  who  have  become  refugees 
from  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas.  Unofficial  estimates  have  set  this 
additional  figure  at  between  20  - 35$  of  the  official  total,  or  about 
400,000  to  600,000  people  — an  element  which  may  represent  a potential 
danger  to  the  pacification  effort.  If  the  recently  adopted  I Corps 
policy *of  taking  care  of  refugees  from  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas  is 
adopted  countrywide,  there  is  a strong  likelihood  the  refugee  population 
will  show  a marked  rise  in  subsequent  months. 

- The  nature,  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  refugee  problem  Indicate 
the  need  for  further  study  of  patterns  of  refugee  flows,  correlations  with 
US  and  GVK  military  operations  and  pacification  efforts,  resettlement 
choices  (to  see  if  refugees  perfer  hamlets)  and  V-iet  Ceng  actions  against 
the  refugee.  This  publication  will  address,  in  future  issurs,  some 
of  these  problems  and  attempt  to  relate  them  to  the  results  of  on  going, 
efforte  ia  both  the  p&cification  andmilitary  environment.  » 
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TABLE  2 


Age  and  Sex  Structure  of  Refugees 
in  Vietnam 


(Based  on  sample  registration  of  113,067  refugees) 


Age  Groups 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 - 4 yrs 

9,237 

8,942 

18,179 

5 - 9 

10,498 

9,849 

7.0,347 

10  - 14 

8,485 

7,578 

16,063 

15  - 19 

*5,216 

5,394 

10,610 

20  - 24 

1,857 

3,369 

5,226 

25  * 29 

2,310 

3,952 

6,262 

30  * 34 

2,758 

3,836 

6,594 

35  - 39 

2,933 

3,309 

6,242 

40  - 44 

2,328 

2,819 

5,147 

45  - 49 

2,130 

2,278 

4,408 

50  - 14 

1,675 

1,761 

3,436 

55  - 59 

1,362 

1,510 

2,872 

60-64 

1,264 

1,431 

2,695 

65  - 69 

966 

1,059 

2,025 

70 

1.292 

jum 

2.961 

GRAND  TOTAL: 

54,311 

58,756 

113,067 
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TABLE  1 

1 

mo;« 

PLY  LfTTitV: 

'EC  OF  T0m  REFUGEES 

CAUSED 

• 

BY  T 

■•n:  1972  Oil 

* ' * b F ’ i ’ 

’otals  in  1, 

000 s)  aj 

t 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augurt 

Sorter.':-  • 

MR  1 

Generated 

248  55 

529.90 

484.90 

48-4.90 

513.00 

545.00 

In  Identified  Locations 
MR  2 

b/ 

366.10 

387.80 

365.10 

376.10 

394.60 

260.70 

Generated 

70.40 

133.20 

173.20 

223.20 

253*70 

In  Identified  Locations 

b/. 

117.80 

166.90 

184.60 

I6.I.9O 

154.80 

! i 3 

Generated 

35.00 

4 66.80 

106.50 

112.70 

112.70 

112.70 

lu  Identified  Locations 

b/ 

61.20 

79.10 

67.60 

53.30 

47.70 

* r.  ^ 

1 liner?,  tod 

12.65 

36.40 

69.60 

89.50 

97.20 

102.20 

' - in  Identified  Locations  . 

b / 

33.40 

56.30 

35.60 

12.10 

12.10 

GVN 

* 

Generated 

366.60 

763.30 

834.20 

910.30 

976.60 

1,020.60 

In  Identified  Locations 

b/ 

578.50 

690.10 

652.90 

603.40 

609.40 

£7  The  number  of  Refugees  Generated  is  an  estimation  and  should  be  considered  less 
accui ate  than  the  number  reported  in  Identified  Locations  which  is  derived  from 
totals  who  register  at  refugee  camps.  Refugees  estimates  are  revised  as  better 
data  becomes  available  (e.g.,  June  72  figures).  The  number  of  Refugees  Oer.c-rei eu 
should  not  be  expected  to  equal  those  reported  in  Identified  Locations  due  to  the 
degree  of  error  inherent  in  the  estimation  and  the  fact  that  many  war  victims  fend 
for  themselves  and  do  not  register  at  camps  for  GVU  assistance, 
b / Humber  not  available  for  April, 
c/  partial  total  through  September  21. 


The  Provinces 


Renewed  levels  of  enemy  activity  in  MR  1 and  MR  2 were  primal- ily 
responsible  for  the  increased  totals. 
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Renewed  combat  in  Thun  kn  District  of  Plviku  Pr<  vine-  has  caused  ever 
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Generated 

In  Td<  rMii'f'v.-d  3 

!_1 

d/ol'-S-A  * 

9/21 

Quang  Tri 

2^50.00 

0.00 

Thus.  Thien 

no.oo 

59.50 

Quang  Kara 

59-00 

20.80 

Quang  Tin 

56-00 

44  .60 

Quang  Ngai 

70.00 

26.30 

Danang 

0.00 

?ii6.6o 

Total 

5^  5.0*0 

39*4.00 

* 2 


Kontura 

45.00 

15.00 

Pleiku 

52.50 

20- 00 

Binh  Dinh 

150.00 

100.00 

Fnu  Ben 

3.70 

0.00 

Phu  Yen 

9-50 

9.00 

Darla c 

0.00 

6.00 

Khanh  Hoa  (ftha  Trang) 

0.00 

1.45 

Ninh  Thu an 

0.00 

1.25 

Tuen  Due 

0.00 

.35 

Lam  Dong 

0.00 

.80 

Cam  Ranh  City 

0.00 

.95 

• Total. 

260.70 

154.60 

1 3 

Binh  Long 

45.00 

.30 

Hiuoc  Long 

7.60 

4.10 

Binh  Duong 

4.20 

26.70 

Tay  Ninh 

10.00 

.80 

Hau  Nghia 

18.00 

.00 

Long  Khanh 

0.00 

4.80 

Bien  Hoa 

0.00 

11.00 

Phuoc  Tuy 

29.70 

0.00 

Total 

112.70 

"Hi. To 

? 4 

Aft  Xuyen 

5.60 

o.co 

Chau  Doc 

. ■ 10.50 

0.00 

Dinh  Thong 

i;-i. 7.00 

0.00 

Kien  Phong  ^ 

'.Vl;e.,.  2°-00 

3.60 

Kieri  Tuong- 

io-oo 

3.70 

Kieft  (viahg 

-• b-  15.70 

4.80 

Vinh  Binh 

-•  .•  2.00 

o.co 

-Chu6ngThierr> 

’ ' t • . 27,70 

0.00 

Ba  Xuyen  . :h 

- •:  mo 

. 0-00 

OhTotal'  T : - * -- 
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i’00.00 
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t 

T’no  fluctuating  "In  Identified  T-ocaticns"  summaries  do  not  reliably 
indicate  t'nat  substantial  numbers  of  people  arc  either  entering  the  camps 
or  departing  to  their  homos  (M though  an  .Embassy  report  of  three  weeks 
ago  indicated  that  possibly  a s many  as  2>0,CC0  Vietnamese  citizens  have 
been  able  to  return) . These  variations  appear  to  be  caused  by  resurveys 
and.  other  statistical  variations  rather  than  actual  increases  ov  reductions. 


There  are  indications  that  more  of  the  refugees  are  becoming  increasingly 
discontent  and  uneasy  over  their  boneless  existence.  Meld  reports  of  the 
last  several  months  have  indicated  a vising  inability  c-:C  the  GV7<  to  care  for 
large  numbers  of  refugees  over  pro], or, god  per ices  (lb.* re  reports  are  con- 
trasted to  early  reports  of  GVU  interest  and  effectiveness  in  caring  for 
the  var  victims).  3n  addition  to  the  squalor  of  many  of  the  camps,  reports 
from  MR  2 indicate  refugees  are  very  concerned  about  the  future  of  this 
year's  rice  crop  due  to  slow  RVIiAJ-  progress  to  retake  the  captured  territory. 
Finally,  the  VC  terrorist  attack  on  a Daneng  refugee  camp  has  re-inforced 
enemy  attempts  to  discredit  GVM  security  claims.  Enemy  attempts  to  resettle 
the  homeless  population  in  VC  "liberated"  areas  have  been  reinforced. 
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IAwD  REFORM  AND  GVN  CONTROL 

”*"**  t 

A recent  RAND  study*  finds  that  the  greater  the  inequality  of  land  dis- 
tribution in  a province  the  greater  is  GVU  control.  In  addition  to  unequal 
land  distribution,  a secure  province  is  one  where  few  peasants  farm  their  own 
land,  no  land  distribution  has  been  carried  out,  large  French  landholdings 
have  existed  i.n  the  past,  population  density  is  high,  and  cross-country  mobility 
is  low. 

The  study  examined  the  relative  importance  of  various  so ilo- economic 
factors  affecting  QVN  control  in  South  Vietnam.  It  found  that  the  most  impor- 
tant explanatory  variables  are  those  which  measure  the  inequality  of  land  tenure 
arrangements.  The  statistical  basis  for  the  foregoing  findings  is  land  tenor e data 
in  the  i960  Agricultural  Census  of  South  Vietnam  and  December  1964  control  data. 
Although  the  Census  was  a sample  of  only  10^  of  the  Hamlets  in  SVN,  with  a bias 
toward  GVN- controlled  hamlets,  RAND  indicates  the  results  of  this  study  still 
can  be  considered  valid,  since  the  control  status  of  a province  in  1964  was  in- 
dependent of  the  4 year  old  Census  bias.  (We  haVe  verified  the  RAND  findings 
using  April  1967  G7N  control  data. ) 


The  study  speculates  that,  where  land  inequality  is  great  and  landlords 
dominate,  most  peasants  probably  live  at  subsistence  level , entirely  preoccupied 
with  making  a living.  Thus,  their  levels  of  aspiration  and  discontent  may  be 
low,  rendering  them  unresponsive  to  VC  appeals  and  ensuring  high  GVTT  control. 
Although  this  study  did  not  address  the  idea  of  land  reform  projects  directly, 
the  implication  is  that  redistribution  of  land,  witn  its  disruptive  effects, 
may  lessen  GVN  control. 

Another  possibility  investigated,  but  rejected,  was  that  large  landholders 
can  exert  influence  on  the  central  government  to  obtain  more  armed  forces  for 
their  areas,  and  thus  maintain  a higher  degree  of  GW  control.  The  statistics 
do  not  support  this,  because  there  was  no  significant  tendency  for  more  armed 
forces  to  be  located  in  the  areas  of  unequal  land  distribution  (July  1964  data). 

Finally,  the  docility  of  peasants  in  areas  of  unequal  land  distribution 
may  not  be  the  only  factor  affecting  GVN  control.  In  unequal  areas  authorities 
may  be  better  able'  to  organize  and  train  local  forces  (not  measured  in  the  sta- 
tistics), and  engage  peasants  in  self-defense  activities. 


k 


*RM- 51ol- ARPA , June  1967.  "Lanu  Tenure  and  Rebellion:  A Statistical  Analysis 
of  Factors  Affecting  Government  Control  in  South  Vietnam." 
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Is  Laud  Reform  a Necessary  :;S  Objective? 


No  serious  attempts  have  yet  been  made  lj  assess  the  attitudes 
of  the  SVN  farmer  toward  land  reform.  As  a result,  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  the  importance  of  land  reform  i.c  4he  pacification 
effort  in  the  rural  community.  The  Stanford  research  Institute  has 
been  engaged  by  AID  to  explore  this  issue,  but  as  yet  the  study  has 
not  taken  place. 

In  the  absence  of  this  information,  a wide  variety  of  views 
concerning  land  reform  have  developed.  On  one  extreme,  the  popular 
American  press  claims  that  present  land  tenve  condit.  ns  are  in- 
equitable and  as  such  ^o  not  provide  an  adequate  base  for  political 
stability.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  blame  the  slow  progress  of  the  war 
on  the  need  for  land  reform.  However,  such  claims  are  based  upon 
little  or  no  direct  information  about  land  tenure  conditions  in  SVN. 

On  the  otner  extreme,  a recent  RAND  study  presents  the  major 
finding  that  greater  GVI!  control  is  associated  w?th  greater  in- 
equality in  land  distribution.  * "...It  is  suggested,  that  the 
greater  power  of  landlords  and  relative  docility  of  peasants  in 
unequal  areas  may  account  for  this  situation..."  However,  the 
validity  of  this  result  is  questionable.  Being  a statistical  study, 
it  merely  correlates  GW  control  (measured  ' y the  percentage  of 
hamlets  in  varying  degrees  of  GVN  control)  with  inequality  of  land 
distribution  (measured  by  (a)  the  variation  of  the  distribution  of 
land  holdings  by  size,  and  (b)  by  the  percentage  of  land  that  is 
owner- operated) . 

Although  these  correlations  are  statistically  significant,  the 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  are  limited.  First,  the  measure  of 
GVN  control  does  not  necessarily  reflect  GVN  control  of  the 
countryside  where  the'  farmers  are  located.  Secondly,  the  census 
on  land,  ownership  was  restricted  to  OVST  controlled  areas  and  there- 
by tends  to  bias  the  sample.  -Inis  raises  the  question  of  whether 
GVN' control  iiaplies  inequality  in  land  distribution.  Third,  the 
census  data  was  gathered  in  I960  and,  as  the  study  admits,,  "...at 
a time  when  VC  influence  was  much  less -than  it  is  now..."  .This 
raises  the  possibility  that, . although  the  peasants  stay  have  been 


illi&vard  J.  Mitchell,  "Land  Tenure  and  Rebellion:  A Statistical 
of  Factors  Affecting  Government  Control  in  South 
■VieinSstl':,  RAND ^ Cdi^wrstloh,  RM-518I-ARPA,  June  1967/ 
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docile  in  i960  or  before,  VC  propaganda  activities  in  the  interim 
could  have  reversed  the  situation.  Finally,  and  probably  most 
important,  the  study  is  wholly  concerned  with  land  di st> ibution 
and  ignores  the  much  broader  issue  of  land  reform,  which  encompasses 
a spectrum  of  factors  such  as  equity  and  predictability  in  rents  and 
lease  arrangements  plus  the  availability  of  agricultural  services 
that  should  be  provided  by  the  government,  including  assuring  the 
farmer  ready  access  to  water,  far.o  supplies,  markets  for  his  crops, 
credit,  and  technical  information.  The  study  therefore  ignores  the 
important  question  of  the  correlation  between  OVN  control  and  trie 
economic  welfare  of  the  peasant  farmer. 


Hans  Heymann,  a Special  Assistant  to  the  White  House  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  land  reform  problems  in  SVN,  maintains  that 
these  ’ roader  issues  in  land  reform  are  most  crucial  to  the  3YN 
farmer,  while  the  matter  of  land  ownership  is  relatively  unimportant. 


On  the  other  hand,  Wolf  Lade j insky,  who  served  as  Land  Reform 
Expert  for  -he  Diem  government,  contends  that  land  redistribution 
was  the  central  rural  issue  in  the  1950' s.  **  He  further  maintains 
that  the  laws  enacted  during  the  Pi  era  regime  to  limit  -ndividual 
land  ownership  to  250  acres,  limit  rents  to  15$  - 25$,  and  improve 
tenure  security,  removed  the  major  inequities  in  land  tenure 
relationships.  Unfortunately  these  laws,  as  well  as  those  enacted 
in  the  interim,  have  net  been  fully  implemented  to  date. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  indicator  of  rural  opinion  toward 
land  reform  is  exhibited  by  the  attention  this  issue  Las  received 
in  the  current  political  campaign.  In  recent  months  the  GVN  has 
stepped  up  its  efforts  to  implement  land  reform  policies,  including 
the  personal  distribution  of  new  land  titles  by  Generals  Xy  and 
Thieu,  the  more  favorable  attitude  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
toward  land  reform,  and  the  promises  of  furtner  land  reform. 


Other  political  candidates  include  the  land  reform  issue  in 
their  campaign  platforms ; Suu  and  bar,  for  example,  propose  a 
"land  revolution"  which  includes  reducing  land  holdings  to  125 
acres,  placing  a moratorium  on  rents  for  the  remainder  of  the  wax, 
easing  credit,  and.  opening  new  and  uncultivated  land. 


*-*  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  "Agrarian  Reform  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam", 
v- . in  W.  B.  Fishel.  (ed.),  Problems  of  Freedom,  (New  York:  Free 
- Press  of' Glencoe,  Inc.,  1959).' 
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In  conclusion,  it  in  difficult  to  ascertain  the  need  for  land 
reform  as  a US  objective  because  of  the  basic  lack  of  information 
on  this  issue.  The  attention  it  has  received  as  a political  issue 
suggests  some  importai.ee,  but  does  not  indicate  the  d3 lection  any 
new  policy  should  taae.  In  fact,  such  declarations  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  pacification  effort  because  the  inability  to 
implement  them  results  in  a reduction  in  the  credibility  of  the 
government. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


ODCSOP3  Comments;  Is  Land  Reform  A Necessary  U.S.  Objective? 


As  part  of  the  continuing  dialogue  between  SEAPRO  and  ODCSOPS,  the 
latter  has  contributed  the  following  comments  on  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  August  issue: 


The  referenced  report  contains  an  article  (pages  44-46)  on 
land  reform  in  RVN.  It  concludes: 


"•  . . it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  need  for  land  reform 
as  a U.  S.  objective  because  of  the  basic  lack  of  information  on 
this  issue.  The  attention  it  has  received  as  a political  issue 
suggests  the  direction  any  new  policy  should  take.  In  fact,  such 
declarations  may  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  pacification  effort 
because  the  inability  to  implement  them  results  in  a reduction  in 
the  credibility  of  the  government." 


made  to 
reform, 
1950*8, 
peasant 
report, 
Vietnam 
support 


Although  it  is  true  that  no  comprehensive  attempt  has  been 
assess  the  attitudes  of  the  South  Vietnamese  farmer  toward  land 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Communist  promises  of  land  reform  in  the 
particularly  in  the  Mekong  Delta  area,  had  a great  appeal  to  the 
farmer.  In  fact,  Ladejinsky,  in  the  article  quoted  in  the  referenced 
contends  that  achievement  of  equitable  land  tenure  relationships  in 
quickly  became  an  essential  ingredient  of  winning  and  keeping  the 
of  the  peasant. 


Under  successive  governments,  land  reform  in  its  narrow  sense 
largely  took  place  in  SVN  in  the  1950’s,  Legal  limits  were  set  on  land 
holdings  and  rents.  By  the  early  1960‘s  the  principal  features  of  the  land 
tenure  pattern  were  that  the  majority  of  farm  families  owned  at  least  a 
part  of  the  land  they  farmed,  that  relatively  few  of  the  land  holdings  were 
as  large  as  the  247  acre  (100  hectare)  maximum,  and  that  rented  lands 
typically  belonged  to  small  local  rather  than  absentee  owners.  Much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  land  reform  policy  of  the  GVN  is  in  fact  attributable  to 
war-related  disruptions  in  the  building  of  economic  institutions  rather 
than  to  land  tenure  conditions  per-  se. 
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The  immediate  land  tenure  problem  before  the  GVN  is  to 
re-establish  effective  administration  of  existing  law.  Security  is  the 
primary  limiting  factor,  however.  The  most  important  tasks  concerning 
land  reform  are  to  assure  equitable  settlement  of  conflicting  claims  to 
land  in  areas  liberated  from  VC  control,  to  enforce  the  laws  which  set 
ceilings  on  rents  and  assure  the  farmer  security  of  tenure,  and  to  complete 
distribution  of  state-held  lands.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  policy 
of  exempting  the  farmer  from  having  to  pay  back  rent,  and  the  landlord 
back  taxes  which  may  have  accrued  while  their  area  was  insecure.  The  GVN*s 
reiteration  of  tnis  policy  in  the  form  of  an  official  circular  in  March 
1967  constitutes  a critical  step  in  a realistic  land  policy  for  formerly 
contested  rural  areas.  It  is  also  important  that  the  local  village 
governments  are  being  involved  in  land  administration  by  the  inclusion  of 
an  agriculture  and  land  affairs  member  in  the  village  administrative 
coomittee.  This  committee  must  consult  the  elected  village  council  on  all 
matters  concerning  land  affairs.  This  portion  of  the  land  reform  program 
is  designed  to  shift  a substantial  measure  of  economic  and  political  power 
to  the  hands  of  the  rural  population,  and  is  thus  of  significance  far 
beyond  mere  land  reform. 


Since  land  holding  in  Vietnam  is  not  characterized  by  the 
great  disparities  found  in  some  less  developed  nations,  decisions  on  the 
precise  nature  of  longer  range  land  reform  measures  involve  refined  judge- 
ments of  public  philosophy.  Having  reduced  individual  holdings  to  247 
acres  (100  hectare)  and  placed  ceilings  of  not  over  25  percent  on  rents, 
the  issues  remaining  do  not  present  clear-cut  alternatives,  but  rather 
involve  off-setting  a variety  of  social,  economic,  and  political  values, 
and  as  a result,  are  more  controversial.  There  is  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion available  on  current  tenure  conditions  to  make  intelligent  igements 
on  the  purely  technical  problems  and  implications  of  such  measures.  There 
is  even  less  information  on  their  social  and  political  ramifications.  In 
addition,  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  GVN  to  carry  out  new  land 
reform  measure  j is  quite  limited. 


It  is  agreed  that  the  RAND  study  quoted  in  the  referenced  report 
is  of  little  significance  or  reliability,  primarily  because  the  statistics 
on  which  its  conclusions  are  based  are  far  out  of  date. 
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The  objective  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  Project  is 
not,  as  stated,  to  explore  the  issue  of  the  Importance  of  land  reform  to  the 
Revolutionary  Development  effort  in  the  rural  community!  rather,  the 
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objective  of  this  research  program  is  to  provide  the  essential  factual 
base  upon  which  land  tenure  policy  in  Vietnam  can  be  formulated.  More 
specifically,  the  ctudy  will  initially  seek  to  overcome  two  critical 
deficiencies  in  present  land  tenure  information  by: 

a.  Assembling  in  one  volume  all  of  the  relevant,  available  land 
tenure  information,  and  assessing  this  information  in  terms  of  omissions, 
inconsistencies,  and  reliability. 

b.  Generating  the  data  not  now  available  but  essential  for 
execution  of  existing  programs  and  formulation  of  new  land  policies. 

On  6 September  1966,  the  US  Embassy  in  Saigon,  in  a message 
to  Secretary  of  State,  stated  that  the  Mission  had  developed  land  reform 
guidelines  which  would  provide  the  policy  framework  withir  which  the 
mission  would  advise  and  assist  the  GVN  in  planning  and  executing  land 
reform  programs.  Included  in  their  guidelines  was  the  following: 

"The  Revolutionary  Development  program  must  include  tenure  reforms  which 
will  prevent  the  re-establishment  in  pacified  areas  of  former  inequitable 
landlord- tenant  relationships." 

Thus,  the  U.  S.  Mission  would  seem  to  be  on  record  as 
indicating  that  land  reform  is  a necessary  objective,  especially  in  newly 
pacified  areas. 
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Summary 

By  October  31,  the  VC  had  reportedly  formed  about  1100 
village  level  liberation  committees  with  some  in  GVN  relatively 
secure  villages . The  GVN  has  elected  governments  in  about  1000 
villages , leaving  at  least  200  villages  without  elected  govern- 
ments from  either  side.  Despite  the  VC  push  to  form  a political 
structure  in  the  countryside , the  GVN  has  not  tailored  its 
mobilization  program  to  allow  experienced  GVN  civil  servants 
to  remain  on  the  job  at  province  and  below. 

1/ 

Communist  liberation  Committees 

Communist  political  cadre  are  moving  ahead  rapidly  in  VC  controlled 
areas  to  establish  a formal  administrative  system  — the  so-called 
"liberation  committee."  The  organization  of  these  committees  represents 
a further  evolution  of  the  enemy's  political  infrastructure  from  a 
clandestine  administrative  net  to  what  he  hopes  will  ultimately  be  a 
popular  based,  overt  government. 

The  decision  to  set  up  the  committee  structure  was  made  as  part 
of  the  general  offensive  strategy  conceived  in  Hanoi  during  the  summer 
of  1967.  Had  the  communists  succeeded  in  toppling  the  Saigon  regime 
during  the  Tet  offensive,  the  committees  would  have  served  to  replace 
GVN  authority  in  the  countryside.  In  the  event  the  fighting  continued, 
but  was  eventually  followed  by  a compromise  sett].ement,  the  committees 
would  serve  to  bolster  enemy  claims  to  territorial  control  over  large 
segments  of  the  rural  populace. 

The  initial  effort  to  establish  the  committees  in  the  post-Tet 
period  was  largely  a failure . Subsequently,  the  committees  have  put 
more  care  and  effort  into  the  organizational  process  and  have  apparently 
succeeded,  increasing  the  munber  of  viable  committees  throughout  much  of 
the  enemy-controlled  area.  There  are  also  enemy  claims,  and  some  hard 
reports,  of  the  establishment  of  the  committees  in  contested  areas  and 
in  government-controlled  villages. 

Table  1 shows  the  number  arid  distribution  of  liberation  committees 
by  mid-November  1968.  Caution  is  needed  in  using  this  data  as  it  contains 
an  undetermined  amount  of  double  counting  and  information  from  sources 
of  untested  reliability.  Of  the  1,328  committees  formed,  538  or  4l$ 
are  located  in  IV  Corps.  Almost  83$  or  1,099  are  village  level  committees. 
As  of  31  December  1967,  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  reported  2,277 
villages:  229  rated  A,  494  - B,  526  - C,  517  - D,  81  - E and  430  - VC. 

17  This  section  draws  heavily  on  CIA  Memorandum  2047/68,  "The  Communist 

liberation  Committees  in  SVN,"  dated  November  4,  1968. 
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Assuming" that  this  distribution  is  still  approxicAtely  correct,  it  is 
likely  that  liberation  committees  are  established  in  some  villages 
rated  ,fC"  or  above  (l,099  village  committees  verrus  1,028  VG-D-E 
villages). 

Table  2 shows  that  local  GVN  elections  were  held  in  5,450  hamlets 
and  939  villages  in  SVH  during  the  spring  of  1967.  These  account  for 
8.1  million  people  or  5 9f>  of  the  population  of  SVN.  The  data  in  Tables 
1 and  2 indicate  it  is  mathematically  possible  that  no  dual  adminis- 
trative structures  exist  at  the  village  level,  and  some  villages  mav 
have  neither  a VC  liberation  committee  or  elected  GVP  leaders  (939 
with  elected  GVII,  plus  1099  VC  village  councils,  plus  239  with  neither, 
equals  the  2277  total  villages  reported  in  the  HJSS  last  December). 

Data  from  the  June  1968  KES  indicate  there  are  effective  GVIT  ad- 
ministrations in  5,997  hamlets,  or  in  5^7  more  hamlets  than  had  elections 
in  spring  1967  (only  scattered  elections  have  been  held  since). 

The  seemingly  urgent  pace  of  the  current  VC  organizational  campaign 
implies  that  some  type  of  culminating  event  in  the  process  could  occur 
relatively  soon.  In  any  event,  the  low-level  administrative  framework 
for  a formal  government  is  rapidly  being  established  and  should  soon  be 
available  for  exploitation  should  the  communists  choose  to  shift  fighting 
from  the  military  frcnt  to  the  political  arena. 

TABUS  1 

Liberation  Committees  as  of  9 November  1968 


I CORPS 

II  CORPS 

III  CORPS 

IV  CORPS 

TOTALS 

Regional 

1 

_ 

«. 

1 

Subregional 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Province 

2 

• 6 

4 

5 

17 

District 

14 

5 

4 

10 

33 

City 

- 

3 

- 

2 

5 

Village 

226 

255 

172 

446 

1,099 

Hamlet 

33 

52 

10 

75 

170 

Precinct 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Totals 

. 27^ 

321 

193 

53B 

i,328 

TABLE  2 

Hamlets  and  Villages  where  Local  G,rH  Elections  were  Held 


Village 

Hamlet 


i errz 


II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

TOTAL 

267 

201 

320 

939 

1,346 

1,122 

2,105 

5,450 

v*4 
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Almost  all  reports  on  the  impact  of  the  GVN  mobilization  effort 
indicate  some  reduction  in  effectiveness  at  local  levels.  In  addition, 
there  are  reports  of  continuing  ineffectiveness  of  GVN  administration 
at  province  level  and  below.  Some  examples  from  the  .CORDS  Field  Over- 
view for  September  196$  are  given  in  the  footnote.  U 

These  are  r.ot  isolated  reports.  The  July  and  August  Overviews 
also  contained  similar  reports.  In  addition,  reports  provided  to  CORDS 
on  Vne  impact  of  mobilization  by  the  end  of  July  1968  indicate  that  the 
number  of  civil  servants  draf ted/recalled  was  about  7ft  for  an  average 
RVR  province . The  losses  in  some  provinces,  however,  are  considerably 
larger:  Quang;  Ilgai  - 30$;  Binh  Dinh  - l6£,  Pleiku  - 20-';,  aiid  Vinn  Long 

- 19^.  A number  of  provinces  expect  a considerable  increase  in  losses 
in  the  near  future . 

Some  provinces  indicate  that  the  hiring  of  replacements  for  mobilized 
personnel  is  prohibited  by  the  GV1J;  in  the  remaining  provinces  the  reports 
indicate  that  the  use  of  civilian  replacements  for  mobilization  losses 
has  not  been  significant.  Except  for  teachers,  mobilised  civil  servants 
have  not  been  returned  to  duty  in  significant  numbers  and  very  few 
military  personnel,  have  been  detailed  to  replace  mobilized  civil  servants. 

Of  the  offices  mentioned  most  often  as  being  hardest  hit  in  the 
province  by  mobilization,  education  is  most  frequently  mentioned  - 30 
provinces.  Public  works  ms  indicated  in  81  cases,  and  public  adminis- 
tration 12  times.  The  reports  indicate  that  in  every  corps  area,  the 
average  provincial  administrators  experienced  a significant  decrease  in 
effectiveness.  A study  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Land  Affairs  shows 
that  up  to  50yJ  of  the  technical  and  field  personnel  and  20t  of  officer  per- 
sonnel may  be  eligible  for  the  draft.  A majority  of  the  province  and  district 
level  service  chiefs  are  also  eligible.  These  are  highly  specialized 
personnel,  not  easily  replaced. 


YJ  !tThe  most  serious  problem  cited  by  provinces  was  the  effect  of  the  mili- 
tary draft  on  the  over-all  quality  of  province  administration.  The  loss 
of  key  officials  and  their  subsequent  replacement  by  new  and  less 
experienced  personnel  is  a major  factor  in  reducing  administrative  effec- 
tiveness" from  II  Field  Force  Overview  for  the  period  ending  Sep.  30,  I960, 
P4. 


"Measures  to  improve  Vietnamese  governmental  administration  have  been 
disappointing . The  1968  training  program  for  village  administrative 
committee  and  council  members  was  delayed  as  funds  were  not  released 
by  the  Ministry  of  Interior  until  late  June.” 

"Particularly  bothersome  is  the  continuing  lack  of  effectiveness  among 
civil  servants.  In-roads  made  by  mobilization  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  aside  frc*a  that,  neither  performance  ncr  dedication  of  those  remain- 
ing has  improved  noticeably  despite  talk  of  renewed  vigor  and  unity  in 
the  face  of  the  VC  challenge"  from  IV  CTZ  CORDS  Field  Overview  for 
quarter  ending  Sep.  30,*  1968,  P4. 
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One  reaction  to  assertions  that  mobilization  is  reducing  over-all  GW 
effectiveness  is  that  the  officials  biing  mobilized  aren’t  doing  anything 
anyhow . Prime  Minister  Huong's  oraur  .1.0  reduce  personnel  at  government 
agencies  tends  to  support  this  view.i/  however,  it  is  clear  that  mobili- 
zation is  having  an  adverse  impact  on  agencies  losing  experienced  specialists 
to  the  armed  forces.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  draftees  will  be  any  better 
utilized  in  the  armed  forces,  particularly  in  meeting  the  enemy  political 
threat  at  the  local  level. 
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GVN  AND  VC  ELECTIONS 


Both  the  GVN  and  VC  are  emphasizing  electing  village  councils  throughout 
RVN.  As  of  March  1969,  we  found,  that  the  GVN  had  a 2.7  to  1 advantage  over 
the  VC  in  village  populations  participating  in  their  elections,  and  an  8 to  1 
advantage  when  we  used  HES  security  scores  to  help  measure  popular  ” commitment 
The  GVN  apparently  does  not  have  majorities  "ccnsnitted"  to  it  in  I and  IV  CIZ, 
and  only  recently  managed  to  achieve  S3%  A-B  ratings  for  the  country  as  a whole 
(excluding  Saigon).  The  GVN  probably  does  net  lu v>e  enough  trained  political 
cadre  to  oppose  the  political  and  propaganda  efforts  of  the  80-100,000  VC 
infrastructure  members. 


Background.  Both  the  GVN  and  the  VC  seem  to  be  preparing  for  a political 
confrontation,  based  primarily  on  which  side  can  establish  stronger  elected 
village  governments.  In  speeches  to  his  four  corps  conmanders  in  July, 
President  Thieu  stated  that  the  GVN  must  be  certain  this  year  of  50$  of  the 
people’s  vote,  and  more  next  year.  He  said  the  GVN  has  1-|  years  to  ensure  a 
favorable  vote,  as  there  will  be  no  elections  before  1971.  President  Thieu 
apparently  feels  that  in  order  to  have  "50$  loyal  to  the  National  Government 
and  determined  to  support  the  National  Government,  . . . these  50$  should  be 
located  in  A and  B hamlets. "i/  To  this  end,  the  GVN  established  the  goal  for 
I969  of  raising  50$  of  the  non-Saigon  popular ier.  to  A-B  Hamlet  Evaluation 
System  (HES)  security  ratings. 


I*  addition,  GW  planning  for  1969  stressed  the  urgency  of  estab- 
lishing elected  governments  in  as  many  villages  as  possible.  Province 
chiefs  were  instructed  to  hold  elections  as  soon  as  possible  after 
securing  an  area  "in  order  to  create  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
government."!/  - 


In  mid-1968,  the  VC  pushed  hard  to  "elect”  Village  Revolutionary  Committees 
everywhere  they  could.  They  appealed  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Viet  Minh 
People's  Committees  se,t  up  in  every  village  in  19^5  to  help  prevent  return  of 
the  French. 
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GVN  Election  Data.  GVN  data  on  village  elections  is  not  entirely  reliable. 
As  recently  as  March  1969  the  Ministry  of  Interior  showed  2537  villages  in  RVN, 
while  the  HES  showed  only  2256  villages,  plus  132  unrated  villager  with 
virtually  no  inhabitants.  Between  March  and  June,  GVN  officials  dropped  over 
*i00  villages  to  make  their  figures  agree  more  closely  with  the  HES.  By  last 
report,  the  GVN  now  recognizes  only  213 2 villages,  about  the  same  number  as 
the  June  HES  shows. 

Despite  the  unreliable  data,  the  GW  has  held  an  impressive  number  of 
elections  in  1969:  Table  1 shows  that  589  villages  held  elections  in  March 

and  191  in  June,  bringing  elected  village  governments  to  1891,  or  89$  of  all 
villages  in  RVN. 

l/  Residential  Directive  #939/PTT,  "The  Special  Pacification  and  Recon- 
struction Campaign  1969/'  July  1,  1969  ( CONFIDENTIAL) . 
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TABLE  1 

I 

GVN  ULLAGE  ELECTION  DATA 


Type  of  Village 

No.  of 

Vi  1) ages 

Government 

June  67 

Jan  69 

Mar  69 

June  69 

Elected 

1045 

1111 

1700  [G7i) 

1891  (89S&) 

Appointed 

NA 

NA 

500 

NA 

No  Govt/Other 

NA 

NA 

337 

NA 

Total  Villages 
(GVN  Data) 

~Kk 

NA 

2537 

2132 

Total  Villages 

2333 

2408 

2388 

2351 

NA  **  not  available 

a/  Includes  100-200  villages  containing  no  rated  hamlets. 
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VC  Election  Data.  Data  cn  VC  Revolutionary  Committees  is  much  xess^ 
reliable  than  the  "data  on  GVN  elections.  Table  2 shows  that  MACV-J2  l BIG 
MACK  reporting  system)  and  OSA  apparently  disagree  on  which  villages  ha.’e 
held  VC  elections.  Both  agencies  report  that  by  March  1969  the  VC  formed 
000-1000  committees,  hut  only  625  villages  were  listed  by  both  agencies. 

The  actual  number  of  committees  could  range  from  a minimum  of  625  V confirmed 
by  both  agencies)  to  a maximum  of  1277  (total  listed  by  either  agency). 

TABLE  2 

VC  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMITTEES  FORMED 
As  of  March  1S69 


i 

No.  of  Villages 

On  both  lists  ("minimum”  estimate) 

625 

On  BIG  MACK  list  only 

355 

On  OSA  list  only 

297 

Total  committees  listed 
("maximum"  estimate) 

1277 

BIG  MACK  estimate 

980 

CSA  estimate 

922 
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Popular  Commitment.  The  high  number  of  GVN  and  VC  elections  suggests  that 
both  sides  nay  be  trying  to  hold  elections  in  many  cf  the  same  villages  as  they 
attempt  to  expand  their  influence.  In  this  section  ve  compare  GVN  and  VC  elec- 
tion methods,  and  look 'at  how  many  villages  have  held  both  GVN  and  VC  elections. 


GVN  and  VC  election  procedures  are  very  similar,  as  Table  3 indicates,  Potn 
systems  apparently  use  a form  of  compulsion  to  assure  high  voter  ''turnouts, " but 
neither  requires  any  lasting  personal  commitment  by  the  voters.  A villager 
could  easily  participate  in  both  sides’  elections,  since  he  does  not  have  to 
"choose’’  to  vote  voluntarily  for  either  side. 

TABLE  3 

GVN  AND  VC  ELECTION  PROCEDURES 


Procedure 


Candidacy 


Decree  Law  1>9: 

Over  25  years  old 
Must  bs  "in  possession 
of  his  civic  rights" 
Must  not  be  "communist 
collaborator" 


Varies  with  local  sec- 
urity: 

Usually  18  or  over  age 
requirement 

Not  an  overt  member  of 
People ' s Revolutionary 
Party 

Some  class  restrictions 
Stricter  ideological 
conditions  in  GVN  areas 


Nominations 


Anyone  can  submit  name 
to  district,  chief 


District  Party  committee 
draws  up  list 


Ratio  of  Candidates 
to  Seats 


Voter  Registration 


Voter  Participation 


1.5  to  1 


Must  have  ID  card  or 
equivalent 

Must  be  18  years  old 

Invariably  80-95$ 
Voter  list  posted 
prominently 


1+  to  1 

(Party  "preferred"  candi- 
dates listed  more 
prominently  on  ballot) 

No  formal  registration 


Unknown,  but  "virtually 
everybody  is  allowed, 
indeed  compelled  to 
vote"  (OSA  document) 


Regularity  of  Voting 


Locked  ballot  boxes 
Watchdog  committees 
Legal  safeguards 


Informal  count  by  Party 
members 


Source:  "Comparative  Government  in  the  Delta,"  Study  by  CORDS,  IV  CTZ 

Public  Administration  Division,  ca,  June  3969. 
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We  compared  the  list  of  GVN  elections  with  the  VC  election  lists,  and 
found  that  from  319  to  79?  villages  hedged  their  participation  in  one  side's 
elections  by  also  participating  in  the  other  side's.  Table  4 shows  that  if 
wc  use  the  OSA  list  of  VC  elections,  about  one-third  of  GW  elections  and 
6c$  of  VC  elections  occurred  in  a common  set  of  5U3  villages  which  voted  for 
both  sides;  the  figure  could  range  from  319  to  799  > depending  on  whether  we 
use  minimum  or  maximum  estimates  for  the  VC  elections. 


TABLE  U 


GVt  AND  VC  ELECTIONS 
{ As  of  March  19b?) 


r 


‘GW 

VC 

Elections 

Both 

GW  and  VC 

Elections  , 

Estimates 

y 

Elections  Held 

Total  No. 

CTZ 

Reported®/ 

Mia 

OSA 

Max 

Min 

OSA 

Max 

Vi  Urge  s(  KTi 

I 

285 

•181 

206 

319 

75 

93 

I69 

518 

II 

U78 

80 

163 

246 

48 

120 

184 

685 

III 

339 

79 

lit  4 

210 

48 

97 

150 

417 

IV 

*46 

285 

i±22 

502 

148 

233 

30S 

777 

SW 

162B 

S?5 

922 

1277 

319 

543 

799 

239  ( 

a / Source: 

Village-by-vilVge  list  of  GW  elections. 

Agrees 

only  approximate"1 7 

with  official 

GVN  eleexion  total  ( 

1700  in  March  - 

see 

Table  l). 

b / Source: 

TIG  MACK  and 

OSA.  Minima  and  maxima  computed  as 

in  Table  2 and  text 

Elections  and  Security.  Popular  ^nmitment  to  the  GW  cannot  occur 
without  adequate  security.  For  instance,  the  GVTFcan  hold  elections  in 
a D-EwVC  village  but  fail  to  lain  true  popular  commitment  by  not  provid- 
ing security  us  well.  Similarly,  a VC  "election"  in  an  A-B-C  hamlet,  for 
instance,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  commitment  to  tae  VC.  Therefore, 
in  this  section  vt_  used  the  following  criteria  to  measure  GW  aad  VC 
"popular  caacitment":  (For  convenience,  we  used  only  OSA  estimates  for 

VC  elections.) 

GVN  "Coosaicment"  - GW  elections  held  in  A-B-C  village 

( (no  D-E*  VC  hamlets  in  village ) 

VC  ‘’Commitment"  - VC  elections  held  in  D-E-VC  village 

(no  A-B-C  hamlets  in  village) 

Ho  "Commitment"  - All  other  "on-saioon  popuiaxion 
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We  found  that  as  of  Karen  1969,  "GVN  commitment"  outweighed  "VC 
canniitrnent"  8 to  1:  "ccssr.iis.nnt"  to  the  GVfi  occurred  in  villages  with 

8.4  million  people,  or'  56$  of  the  15.0  million  non-Saigon  population 
(Table  5):  by  contrast,  VC  "ccm’oitTuent”  occurred  for  only  1.1  million 
people  (?$),'  and  6.5  million  (37$)  were  non  "committed*’  to  either  side. 
If  rte  hud  used  participation  in  elections  as  the  only  criterion,  partic- 
ipation for  the  GVN  would  have  outnumbered  that  for  the  VC  2.7  to  1: 

12.4  million  people  lived  in  villages  electing  GVN  officials,  versus 
4.6  million  for  the  VC,  (Bo.h  figures  inciud_  3.4  million  in  villages 
which  voted  in  both  GVfi  and  VC  elections.) 


( 
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TABIS  5 

EJECTIONS  VS.  HES  SECURITY  RATINGS 
As  of  Marcn  19 Gy 

Non-Saigon  Population  in  Millions 
($  of  Population  in  Parentheses) 

Elections  Held 


HES  Security 
Rating  for 

GVN 

Both 

GVN 

VC 

No 

Elections 

Village 

• Only 

U ,rC 

Only 

Held 

Total 

All  A-B-C  c / 

6.9a/ 

1.5 

.1 

.6 

9.1  (60.7$) 

Mixed:  d J 

A-B-C 

NA 

BA 

NA 

NA 

2.7  (18.0$) 

D-E-VC 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.4  ( 9-3$) 

Subtotal 

1.9 

1.7 

.2 

.3 

4.1  (27.3$) 

All  D-E-VC  e/ 

.2 

.2 

.^2/ 

1.8  (32.0$) 

Tot-  jpulation 

9.0 

3.4 

1.2 

i.4 

15.0 

' 

(60.0$) 

(22.7$) 

(8.0$) 

(9.3$) 

Source:  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  - HAMLA  computer  file,  (Excludes  2.2  million 

Saigon  population.)  Village-by-village  GVN  and  OSA  election  data; 
agrees  only  approximately  with  official  GVH  and  BIG  MACK  data, 
a/  Includes  .4  million  secure  non-hamlet  population  in  cities  other  than 
Saigon. 

""Includes  .2  million  contested  and  VC  non- haslet  population,  and  population 
in  unrated  villages.  - 

All  rated  hamlets  in  village  achieved  A-B-C  HES  security  ratings. 

Some  rated  hamlets  in  village  achieved  A-B-C,  others  D-E-VC. 

All  rated  hamlets  in  village  achieved  D-E-VC  HES  security  ratings. 


y 

$ 
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Although  our  countrywide  figures  showed  * 56$  majority  for  the  GVN, 
I and  IV  CTZ  each  had  less  than  50$  "camnitment"  as  of  March  1969- 
Table  6 shows  that  while  the  GVN  apparently  had  a majority  "casratted" 
to  it  in  H (63$)  and  in  (93$)  CTZ,  I and  zv  CTZ  had  oily  46-49$  GVN 
"coanitment.  * - 
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TABLE  6 


GVN  AND 

VC  "POPULAR  COMMITMENT" 

BY  CORPS  tVS-A 
As  of  March  i>69 

Population 

(OOP)-. 

JL 

I CTZ 

GVN  Commitment 

1301 

46.0 

No  Commitment 

1276 

45.1 

VC  Commitment 

254 

8.9 

Total 

2H3T 

100.0 

II  CTZ 

GVN  Commitment 

1940 

62.6 

No  Commitment 

1072 

34.6 

VC  Commitment 

86 

2.8 

Mai 

3098 

100.0 

III  CTZ 

GVN  Commitment 

2282 

92.9 

No  Commitment 

99 

4.0 

VC  Commitment 

75 

3.1 

Total 

2$5&~ 

100.0 

IV  CTZ 

GVN  Commitment 

2865 

48.6 

No  Commitment 

2372 

40.2 

VC  Commitment 

657 

11.2 

Total. 

W4 

100.0 

SVN 

GVN  Commitment 

8388 

55.9 

No  Comeitment 

5559 

37-0 

VC  Commitment 

1072 

7.1 

Total 

15019 

100.0 

Hote:  For  definitions  of  GVN,' VC,  and  No  "Commitment”,  see  text. 
Source f See  Table  5. 


Our  estimates  of.  "commitment"  may  be  high,  because  HES  security  ratings 
for  March  showed  only  38-49$  of  the  population  rated  A-B  in  tbe  four  CIS. 
Since  March,  however,  A-B  population  ratings  have  improved  tn  a countrywide 
average  of  53$  for  July,  thus  achieving  the  50$  goal  set  by  the  CVH.  By  corps 
area,  July  ratings  range  from  45$  A-B  for  TV  CTZ  to  63$  A-B  for  III  CTZ. 
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local  Political  leadership.  The  GVN  is  counting  on  newly  trained  local 
officials  to  strengthen  its  political  position  in  the  countryside.  However, 
strength  figures  alone  Indicate  that  GVN  docs  not  have  trained  political 
cadre  to  match  the  80-100,000  man  VC  infrastructure  in  either  numbers  of 
quality.  The  5‘u,!>00  HD  cadre  in  30-man  teams  are  supposed  to  make  the  GVN 
bureaucracy  more  responsive  to  local  needs,  but  only  & few  thousand  KD  cadre 
and  the  P500  men  in  Armed  Propaganda  Teams  are  trained,  experienced  political 
cadre.  This  yea r the  OVri  oegan  giving  1~5>  week  political  indoctrination 
courses  to  some  20,000  elected  and  appointed  village  officials;  this  training 
is  designed  primarily  to  increase  GVN  responsiveness.  MACV  and  the  GVN  are 
apparently  aware  of  uhe  critical  need  for  better  political  leadership,  but  so 
far  have  not  been  able  to  effect  a remedy. 
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PROVINCE. /CITY  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS  VJ  RVil 


Summary.  Should  latter  house  hill  84  pass  into  lav  in  S\nl  as  expected, 
province  councils  could  become  a significant  political  and  governmental 
force.  Recent  elections  returned  very  feu  incumbents  to  office,  and  resulted 
in  a significant  levering  of  the  average  age  of  those  serving  on  province 
councils.  The  dune  province  council  elections  also  prompted  Vietnamese 
political  parties  to  create  district  chapters  and  thus  move  closer  to  the 
people. 

Background.  Elections  to  forty-four  province  and  six  city  councils  were 
held  throughout  RVN  in  June  1970.  These  elections  were  the  first  since 
Kay  30,  1965.  They  were  originally  scheduled  to  be  held  in  eary  196a,  but  the 
terms  of  office  were  extended  by  decree. 

Province  councils .ware  originally  advisory  bodies  to  the  province  eliiefs 
and  had  no  legislative  or  fiscal  role.  They  now  have  a province  council  fund 
at  their  disposal!/  and  limited  veto  authority  over /the  use  of  certain  funds. 
Pending  national  legislation  (lower  house  bill  84)-/  will  cause  sweeping  changes 
in  local  government  if  adopted.  It  will  give  the  province  council: 

- policy  making  powers 

- legislative  authority 

- budgetary  and  fiscal  responsibility 

- participation  in  selection  of  other  province  officials. 

Service  on  province  councils  currently  does  not  provide  a convenient  entry 
into  national  politics  due  to  the  limited  role  of  the  councils.  However,  several 
province  councilmen  helped  draft  the  constitution  and  the  1967  election  legisla- 
tion. 

Councilman  were  formerly  elected  at  large  from  each  province,  permitting 
the  existence  of  power  cliques  and  a centralization  cf  political  parties  at 
province  level.  How  a councilmen  is  elected  by  his  district  constituency.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of: 

- Breaking  up  the  province  leve3  cliques 

- Motivating  parties  to  build  district  level  chapters 

V In  Binh  Dinh  the  1970  fund  amounts  to  about  $500,000  (US). 

2/  Bill  84  has  been  extensively  reviewed  by  the  ministry  of  interior  and 

returned  to  the  assembly.  USAID  officials  expect  its  passage  in  Spring  1971. 
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Election  Results.  In  the  recent  elections,  1930  candidates  vied  for  544 
seats.  Election  activities  reportedly  vere  not  particularly  vigorous.  Voter 
turnout  was  moderate  (generally  around  75$) , there  were  few  VC  attempts  to 
disrupt  the  process,  and  voting  irregularities  were  not  numerous.  One  province 
advisor  remarked  that  observers  wore  impressed  by  the  "increased  political 
maturity"  exhibited  by  voters,  candidates  and  election  officials.  Approximately 
50$  of  those  elected  were  independents,  causing  or.e  US  political  observer  to 
remark  that  this  may  indicate  that  well  known  political  personalities  of  the 
French  and  Diem  eras  may  have  a better  chance  for  success  in  the  senatorial 
elections. 

Prel'  ary  reports  of  advisors  in  thirty-one  provinces  and  four  cities 
indicate  . • 

- only  8$  of  those  elected  were  incumbents  (the  data  do  not  provide  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  incumbents  who  ran). 

- the  ave  rage  age  of  those  elected  is  40  (based  on  eight  provinces  reporting) . 

In  the  provinces  reporting  the  occupations  of  369  successful  candidates: 

- 28$  are  government  employees 


- 25$  are  edlitary 

- 11$  are  educators 

- 1 0$  are  village  officials 


1 


- 8$  are  businessmen  or  landowners 

- 6$  are  farmers 


These  six  groups  account  for  86$  of  the  total. 


The  ago  distribution  of  76  successful  candidates  is: 


Age:  20-29  30*39  40-49  60-69  60- 

$ Te  32  ””24  23  3 

The  oldest  successful  candidate  reported  was  69?  the  youngest,  25. 

Two  province  advisors  who  did  not  report  details  noted  that  the  new  council 
members  ware  younger  and  had  better  educations  than  the  former  councilman. 

One  experienced  observer  stated  that  the  relative  youth  of  successful 
candidates  may  indicate  the  cumulative  effect  of  terrorism  - older  people  nay 
6 imply  be  afraid  to  run.  Young  people,  on  the  other  hand,  may  become  candidates 
in  order  to  secure  the  draft  exemption  that  goes  with  the  job.  (Those  already 
in  the  military  are  discharged  to  assume  full  time  council  duties.) 
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THE  1971t SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 
Swmarij 

In  1*67: 

- Thieu  i son  with  34.8%  of  total  vote,  beating  businessman  Truong  Uinh  Dzu 
(17.2%),  Assembly  Speaker  Phan  Knee  Suu  (11%),  former  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong 
(10%),  and  7 other  candidates. 

- Tnieu’p  strongest  support  (%  of  total  vote  won)  can,#  from  thinly 
populated , upland  provinces  with  high  percentages  of  non-Viet  peoples  and 
little  history  of  political  organization, 

— He  did  best  in  Kontum  (65%),  Tuyen  Due  (60%),  Phuoc  Long  (60%), 
Quang  Due  (60%),  Darlao  (59%),  Lam  Dong  (54%),  and  Long  Khanh  (52%). 

— Another  candidate  won  in  Saigon , Hue,  Danang,  Hau  Nghia , Thua 
Thien , Quang  Ham,  Kien  Phong,  Quang  Hgci,  Binh  Duong,  Tay  Hinh,  although  these 
provinces  provided  22%  of  Thieu1 s nationwide  vote. 

- Thieu  was  supported  by  military  and  Catholic  voters. 

Since  1967; 

- Thieu  has  been  building  a political  organization  from  the  military- 
civilian  bureaucracy  and  elected  officials  at  province  and  village  level. 

- The  Senate  elections  in  August  1970  demonstrated: 

— Growing  An  Quang  Buddhist  political  organization. 

— Little,  if  any , voter  discipline  in  the  military. 

— Split  voting  by  Catholics. 

In  1971: 

- Thieu  is  olearly  the  front  runner ; but:  . ^ ^ ^ 

--  Voter  discipline  in  the  military  may  be  less  than  in  1967. 

— Elected  officials  at  village  and  province  levels  may  not  be 
solidly  behind  Thieu. 

— Thieu  could  suffer  from  a shift  in  concern  from  "security"  to 
"economic”  problems , vith  the  GVH  being  blamed  for  higher  prices. 


— Thieu  may  faoe  a better  An  Quang  organization  in  1971, 

— The  popular  desire  for  peace  (59%  of  respondents  identified 
"peace"  as  their  most  inportent  aspiration  in  April , according  to  a rural 
attitude  survey)  could  hurt  hie  chances. 
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Introduction.  Ac  analysis  of  South  Vi etnamese  election  returns  and 
other  data  suggests  that  PrerTcent  'i’hicu  may  face  a stiff er  fight  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Presidency  in  1972  then  is  implied  by  his  formal  dominance 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  political  arena.  While  he  is  clearly  the  front 
runner  at  'his  stage  of  the  campaign,  there  are  indications  that  the  base 
of  his  political  pewer  may  be  less  firir.  than  it  was  in  T9o7  and  that  he 
may  face  a better  organised  opposition  than  he  did  in  his  tint  election. 

We  looked  at  the  196?  election  statistics  in  order  to  outline  the 
base  of  Thieu' s electoral  support  four  years  ago.  Then,  working  with  the 
election  returns  fnm  the  1970  Upper  House  elections,  some  data  supplied  by 
the  Pacification  Attituues  Analysis  System  (PAA5),  the  Hamlet  Evaluation 
System  (HES)  and  other  sources , ve  have  tried  to  identify  and  assess  changes 
which  might  affect  the  1972  election  results.  Finally,  we  have  tabulated 
some  of  the  speculation  of  informed  observers  about  the  1971  Presidential 
election. 
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Thieu* s Power  Base  in  106? 

In  1967  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  accumulated  a total  of  1,649,562  votes, 
about  35$  of  the  4.7  million  cast,  ana  almost  twice  the  number  of  its 
nearest  rival  (817,120),  the  "peace”  ticket  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  Thieu  won 
because  he  had  the  only  viable  nationwide  political  organization,  a factor 
which  pushed  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  division  of  the  voting  caused  by 
an  11 -way  race,  in  his  favor. 

The  effect  of  11  candidates.  The  1.6  million  votes  Thieu  achieved  in 
I967  won  because  the  remaining  3 million  votes  were  distributed  among  10 
other  tickets,  only  three  of  which  gained  10$  or  more  of  the  total  cast 
(Dzu  received  17$,  Suu  received  11$,  and  Huong  received  10$) . 

The  high  number  of  candidates  worked  to  Thieu' s advantage.  Over  half 
(53$)  of  Thieu* s votes  came  from  12  of  South  Vietnam's  51  provinces  and 
autonomous  ci\‘es.  But  while  these  twelve  (Gia  Dinh,  Saigon,  Binh  Dinh, 
Chau  Doc,  An  Giang,  Khanh  Hca,  Bien  Koa,  Sa  Dec,  Qu&ng  Ngai,  Kien  Hoa, 

Kien  Giaug,  and  Darlac— see  Map  l)  provided  867,668  votes  for  the  Thieu- 
Ky  ticket,  Sa  Dec  and  Darlac  were  the  only  ones  of  the  group  where  the 
Thieu-Ky  ticket  received  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  (50$  and  59$ 
respectively).  Thus,  most  of  the  provinces  contributing  heavily  to  the 
vote  for  Thieu,  also  contributed  a heavy  "anti-Thieu"  vote.  If  Thieu's 
opposition  had  been  less  splintered,  the  nationwide  result  conceivably 
might  have  been  different. 

But  even  if  he  had  faced  fewer  opposition  candidates j.  Thieu  would 
probably  still  have  won  a plurality.  In  196?,  the  military  was  the  only 
viable  and  effective  nationwide  political  organization  and  Thieu  was  the  . 
military’s  candidate. 
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Although  the  political  effectiveness  of  the  military  is  herd  to 
demonstrate  from  the  elector/-!  returns  alone,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  voter  discipline  in  the  military  was  high  and  them  most  (60 -9^) 
of  the  roughly  700,000  votes  represented  Ly  RVt.'AT  soldiers  and  their 
depedents  went  to  the  Thieu -}"y  ticket . The  island  of  Con  Son  is  a ease 
in  point.  With  few  exceptions,  every  voter  on  the  island  was  a member 
of  the  military  unit  stat-.^ned  there  or  worked  for  the  military,  nearly 
all  those  registered  voted  (yUf,);  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  received  '10%  of 
the  votes  cast. 

The  degree  of  voter  discipline  in  the  military  elsewhere  is  harder  to 
identify  because  of  the  difficulty  in  separating  "military"  votes  from 
civilian  votes.  Some  indirect  evidence  of  high  military  voter  discipline 
for  the  slate  is  suggested  by  comparing  the  percentage  of  the  total  vote 
won  by  Thieu  with  the  percentage  of  voters  who  were  military  personnel  in 
the  same  area. 

Considered  as  a group,  the  provinces  where  the  Thieu  ticket  was 
strongest,  (i.e.,  received  5 0%  or  more  of  all  votes  cast)  also  appear  to 
have  had  slightly  higher  percentages  of  military  personnel  in  the  electorate. 

•See  TABLE-  1 

The  relationship  between  military  presence  and  Thieu’ s strength  is 
tenuous  because  the  ticket  did  poorly  in  seme  areas  where  military  personnel 
made  up  e significant  percent  of  the  electorate.  The  voting  in  Bac  Lieu, 

Ba  Xuyen,  Vinh  Long,  Long  An,  Quang  Ngei.  Quang  Tri,  Bin'n  Duong,  and  Hau 
Nghia,  where  the  ticket  was  weak  despite  a high  percentage  of  military 
personnel  in  the  electorate,  appears  to  have  been  driven  by  other  factors 
Unique  to  each  province. 

The  weakness  in  Quang' Tri,  Quang  Ngai,  Binh  Duong, Long  An,  Hau-JSghia, 
and  perhaps  Ba  Xuyen  was  probably  due  to  whatever  effectiveness  the 'Tan 
Dai  Viet  Party,  Buddhist,  .and  Cao  Dai  organizations  had  in  organizing  an 
anti -Thieu  vote. 

The  weakness  in  Bac  -Lieu  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  may  have  been 
due  to  Viet-  Cong  participation  there. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  eight  provinces  where  Thieu  did  poorly 
despite  a large  RVNAP  presence  were  somewhat  less  secure.  Table  2 compares 
eight  provinces  in  which  Thieu  did  well  and  military  voters  constituted  & 
high  percentage  of  the  electorate  with  the  eight  in  which  the  military 
presence  was  high,  but  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  did  poorly.  With  the  exception 
of  Chuong  Thien,  Ph»c  Long  and  Quang  Due,  Thieu ’s  "low  strength  provinces" 
generally  had  lower  HES  security  ratings  than  the  "high  strength"  ones. 

This  suggests  that  Viet  Cong  participation  in  the  "low  strength"  provinces 
nay  have  tended  to  offset  the  effect  of  RVNAF  presence. 
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TABLE  1 

* I 

THIEU’S  ic£7  ELFCTOPAI.  SUPPORT  ALT)  THE  PRESENCE  OF  MILITARY  Kynva  5 »j 


Group 


I]!*-'1 


Military  Personnel 


Thieu  Vote  - 5C-(M 

Vcte  Cast^/ 

i Von  by  Thi  ou h' 

as  Estimated  ^ 
of  Electorate  — * 

Thieu  > to 

Military  Presence'-  12 % 

Military  - * 

Kontum 

US, 611 

65 

1 

J 

11  iQuang  Tin 

Tuyen  Due 

36,806 

60 

5 : 

Phuoc  fuy 

tfhuoc  Long 

18,983 

‘ 60 

19  sKien  Oiang 

Quang  Due 

14,402  • 

60 

16 

An  C-iang 

Darlac 

67,842 

59 

12 

Binh  Long 

Lam  Dong 

23,044 

54 

17 

Binh  Tuong 

Long  Khanb 

51,791 

52 

22 

Phu  Yen 

Chuong  Thien 

44,199 

51 

13 

Kien  Phong 

Go  Cong 

35,338 

51 

13 

j 

Phu  Bon 

24,531 

10 

Sa  Dec 

88,019 

50 

6 

Group  2 

Thisu  Vote  - Uo-Ug^ 
Military  Presence*-  7$ 


Gr< 


Thieu  Vote*  - 


[Military  Pro 


Hinh  Thuan 

63,497 

49. 

8 

Tay  Hinh 

Pleiku 

63,235 

48 

10 

Bee  Lieu 

Binh  Tuy 

23,817 

48 

15 

Ba  Xuyen 

Binh  Dinh 

272,022 

>5 

8 

Phong  Dinh 

An  Xuyen 

35,703-  " 

.v  42 

16 

Vinh  Long 

Vinh  Binh 

80,806 

4l 

12 

Saigon 

Kien  Tuong 

15,268 

4l 

15 

Long  An 

Gia  Dinh 

446,195 

4o 

5 

Danang 

Chau  Doc 

165,942 

4o 

5 

Juang  Hgai 

Khanh  Hoa 

146,444 

4o 

3 

iuang  Tri 

Bien  Hoa 

143,541 

4o 

7 

Binh  Duong 

Kien  Hoa 

102,715 

4o 

6 

Junng  Iiaa 

Binh  Thuan 

96,490 

4o 

8 

fhtua  Thien 

«7  Data  does  not  include  Ccn  Son,  Vung  Tau,  Dslat,  or  Cam  Ranh, 
b/  Source:  USAID,  Public  Administration  Bulletin  Vietnam;  4l,  30  Hov  19&7, 
c / Includes  AEVN,  RF  ar.d  PF;  assumes  100&  turn  out  of  registered  voters  in 
all  military  voters  voted  in  the  district  in  which  they  were  stationed. 
Factbook,  TEFES,  SEAFA. 

* Refers  to  average  percent  of  electorate  composed  of  military  personnel. 
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Grow  3 


a r y » > ej  er.ce*  - cf> 

Vole  Test—' 

1 W-n  by  : 

Tin 

86,013 

39 

i'uy 

LL,oi2 

36 

liang 

110,-56 

36 

an, 7; 

185,235 

34 

!,or;g 

24,365 

33 

iucng 

94,389 

32 

cn 

101,279 

31 

Phong 

95,346 

30 

Group  4 

Vote  - 19~29j 
■ry  Presence^  % 


.nh 
eu 
ren 
Dinh 
inh  Long 


uang  Ngai 

fpV  A 

r,h  Duong 
Nam 
’Lien 
£iia 


112;  527 
56,120 
35,703 
109,974 
123,087 
583,157 
63,918 
94,364 
176,229 
91,531 
88,2'56 
135,162 
156,086 
50,955 
45,203 
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TABLE  2 

THIEU  STREXTH.  MILITARY  PRESENCE  ALB)  SECUK  TTY 


"High  Strength  Provinces11 


Thieu  Gtrer*. 

^ / 

Mi  1 i i ary  Pr  c '•  enc e—' 

Occur 3 

tyL/ 

Province 

($  of  Vote  Yu 

n] 

($  of  Electorate  Military) 

AB 

D,E?JA 

Kontum 

65 

11 

33-5 

20.9 

Phuac  Long 

6o 

19 

44.6 

35.4 

Quang  Due 

60 

16 

19.6 

31.5 

Dar  Lac 

59 

12 

60.4 

23.0 

Lam  D~r;g 

54 

37 

34.8 

29.2 

Long  Khanh 

52 

22 

75-5 

15. ] 4 

Chuong  Thien 

51 

13 

8.5 

69.0 

Go  Cong 

51 

13 

32.9 

JO.O 

"Low 

Str 

■ength  Provinces’’ 

Bac  Lieu 

29 

13 

26.6 

55-3 

Ba  Xuyen 

2b 

23 

23.9 

44.5 

Vinh  Long 

26 

12 

31.8 

45.2 

Long  An 

25 

15 

9.2 

72.1 

Quang  Ngai 

25 

10 

27.3 

49.3 

Q,uang  Tri 

24 

11 

15.3 

52.6 

Binh  Duong 

23 

15 

18.4 

31.6 

Hau  Nghia 

21 

19 

18.6 

54.4 

a7  Includes  ARVN,  KF  and  PF;  assumes  100$  turn  out  of  registered  voters  in 
“ the  military  and  that  all  military  voters  voted  in  the  province  in  which 
they  were  stationed, 
b/  Sourc'*:  HES,  August  1967. 

( 

Thus,  while  the  electoral  returns  by  no  means  prove  that  a high 
percentage  of  all  military  personnel  voted  for  Thieu,  they  suggest  that  this 
was  the  case.  When  ta^en  in  context  with  the  reports  of  observers  at  the 
time  of  the  election,  the  argument  appears  strong. 


The  fact  that  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  demonstrated  its  greatest  strength  in 
areas  where  there  was  a heavy  military  presence  among  the  electorate  may 
also  be  cited  as  tenuous  evidence  that  the  military  was  effective  in  eliciting 
support  for  the  slate  frcm  civilians.  But  here  also  the  strongest  support 
for  the  hypothesis  is  provided  by  observers,  many  of  whom  reported  that  the 
miliary-- part icularly  the  PF--wa$  actively  campaigning  for  the  Thieu-Ky 
ticket. 
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Abseuoo  cf  r Vi u p]  e (‘vv^s il  i on . The  absence  of  a 
to  counter  the-  Thieu  crpTuTiretion  in  1967  is  enrier  to 
then  is  the  military's  effectiveness  in  the  election. 


viable  organization 
portray  from  the  i eturns 
With  feu  exceptions 


(most  notably  Chuong  Thien.  Si  Dec  ar.d  Go  Cony ) . Thieu  win  strongest  in 
thinly  populate!,  upland  provinces  with,  high  percentages*  of  non  Vietnamese 
peoples  in  which  Vietnamese  political  organizations  were  weak.  He  was 
weakest  in  provinces  which  had  comparatively  strong  political  organizations, 
and  lost  to  another  candidate  in  three  of  South  Vietnam's  major  urban  r.reas 
(Ssigon.  Hue,  arid  Danang).  (Map  ?.) . 


In  terms  cf  ethnic  and  religious  bloc  voting  patterns  in  provinces 
where  this  was  a factor,  President  Thieu  was  either  supported  oy  the  organi- 
zations which  controlled  votes  or  faced  t-  fractionated  opposition.  (Table  3) 

Catholics  emerged  as  the  best  organized  voting  bloc  and  went  strongly 
for  the  Thieu  slate.  Catholic  voter  discipline  probably  accounts  for  the 
majority  gained  by  the  ticket  in  Kontum,  Tuyen  Due.  Quang  Due  and  Lam  Dong 
where  Catholics  composed  luge  percentage ' of  the  electorate,  and  probably 
contributed  greatly  to  Thieu 's  victory  in  Chuong  Thien. 

Cao  Dai  member  Dzu  edged  Thieu  in  Tay  Hinh,  Hau  Nghia  and  Binh  Duong, 
but  only  in  Hau  Nghia  was  his  margin  of  victory  wide  (3 6 percentage  points). 
In  Long  An  and  An  Xuyen,  where  there  were  significant  Cao  Dai  percentages  of 
the  population  (26$  and  12$),  Thieu  garnered  enough  support  for  a narrow 
plurality,  partly  due  to  Cao  Dai  factionalism. 


Factionalism  was  characteristic  of  Hoa  Hao  behavior  in  196?  also. 
Dzu  won  in  Kien  Phong,  where  the  Hoa  Hao  constituted  about  60$  cf  the 
population,  but  Thiel1  swept  Chau  Doc  (65$  Hoa  Hao). 


Buddhists  vent  against  Thieu  in  their  strongholds  cf  Hue,  Quang  Ngai, 
Quang  Nam  and  Thua  I:ie:i  hut  split  their  vote  among  other  candidates.  The 
lack  of  a successful  Buddhist  organization  probably  contributed  to  Thieu’ s 
comparative  . y good  showing  in  Quang  Tin  (he  wen  a plurality  with  39$  of 
the  vote).  It  is  clear  that  Buddhist  organizations  were  unable  to  direct 
the  electoral  behavior  of  the  large  numbers  of  South  Vietnamese  who  identify 
themselves  as  Buddhists. 
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TABLE  3 


THIEU  E1  IV 

'O'lAT, 

AND  TP' 

rjFbvn  0: 

:*r:  HKbinfP 

If-  ArT  TJ.IATif 

•p, 

$ Vote 

Pr  pul ati on 

Person  t. 

pi-re^nt 

Percent 

P 

Provin-'e/uity 

Koo 

. (yoo) 

bud  ’hist 

Cathn  1 i '• 

f v Da  j 

Eon turn 

to 

oV . 5 

•y 

"90.7 

Tuyen  Due 

6c 

95  2 

1,6.4 

29  3 

1.9 

Phuec  Long 

60 

43.3 

36.6 

12.0 

6.2 

Quang  Due 

60 

• 30.1 

13.8 

30.6 

0 

Darlac 

59 

2C7.8 

42.5 

12. 0 

0 

bam  Dong 

5*» 

66.7 

32.2 

50. 0 

0 

hong  Khanh 

5^ 

137.6 

48.5 

h2.6 

0 

Clmong  Thien 

51 

269.  j 

86.0 

7.2 

.1.3 

• 5 

Go  Ceng 

51 

164.7 

30.7 

3.1 

9.1 

Phu  Bon 

51 

59.4 

15.7 

Sa  Dee 

50 

256.3 

37.9 

1.4 

1.6 

56.5 

Ninh  "huan 

49 

155.7 

74.5 

8.6 

Pleiku 

he 

I65.O 

41.6 

1.8 

Binh  Tuy 

1*8 

58;8 

42.0 

36.3 

1.3 

Vxing  Tau 

1)5 

68. i 

70.1 

?9.9 

Bxnh  Dinh 

44 

892.1 

73.7 

4.2 

.7 

An  Xuyen 

255.4 

80.6 

6.2 

11.8 

Vinh  Binh 

hi 

4CS.8 

83-0 

12.9 

2.1 

Kien  Tuong 

41 

50.3 

o4.4 

5.8 

8.3 

Gia  Dinh 

4o 

1033.8 

78.7 

19.2 

8 

Chau  Doc 

4o 

464.9 

21.2 

0 

1.1 

67.6 

Klianh  Hoa 

4o 

352.5 

89.5 

1.3 

.6 

.1 

Bien  Hoa 

4o 

367.5 

61.3 

■ 34.4 

4.3 

Kien  Hoa 

4o 

572.1 

65.6 

13.1 

12.5 

Binh  Thuan 

4o 

262.8 

57.9 

5.3 

-J 


. m 


IT 


y 


No  complete  data  on  religious  affiliation  sts  for  August  1967;  $ used  were 
adopted  from  HES/70.  The  security  situation  in  1967  probably  worked  to  inflate 
the  electoral  strength  of  Catholic  voters  (who  were  probably'  located  in  relative: 
more  secure  areas)  and  depress  the  strength  of  Buddhists. 

HES,  1967.  Population  figure  for  Saigon  adjusted  to  reflect  1970  ^'-evaluation. 
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Percent 

Percen4 

fi,  V' t e 

P'  UUl&t  . ' !l 

Percc-rt 

Percent 

pfi  r erj  t 

Peru.; 

Ca<’  Du 5 

tr  a i.'io 

, Pr.  vir.  - /r-;t  v 

V.V  n 

( r or ) 

B idd"'.:  at 

’a the]  ‘ 0 

f”jo  Ini 

i'/.fi  in 

' 

\ Luang  ".in 

:-9 

/■ 

* , t ' 

t.i 

1.9 

| La]  at 

V 

7 7. 7 

“3.1, 

6.6 

6.2 

s Fhuoe  Tty 

36 

i V4 . 9 

75.0 

22.7 

0 

! lien  Oi ang 

36 

375-9 

74,2 

14.5 

2.0 

.4 

0 

| Caff  Konh 

35 

hit  ,0 

6)1.3 

1 u,6 

0 

• 

An  G i «ng 

34 

481.6 

1.9 

5.0 

91.6 

.6 

0 

j Einh  Lorn'; 

33 

73.3 

<\\  2 

6.3 

1.3 

.5 

’ Mnh  Tuong 

s - 

3? 

451.6 

70.1 

3.7 

10. 3 

4./ 

9.1 

! Phu  Yen 

r 

31 

J06.5 

68 . 7 

1.3 

.3 

56.5 

| Kien  Phong 

30 

305.5 

22.7 

3.8 

5-0 

63.4 

1,6 

p Tay  Iiinh 

29 

301. 1 

7.1 

2.5 

89.5 

; j 

| Bac  Lieu 

29 

243.5 

61.1 

.9 

* 

! Ba  Xuyen 

26 

447.9 

89.2 

6.5 

1,3 

t 

I Phong  Dinh 

?6 

438.0 

35.3 

1.2 

2.7 

28.4 

1 

| Vinh  Long 

26 

472.4 

37.7 

5*6 

7 
* 1 

17.6 

' *7 

k 

| Saigon 

25 

1735-7 

68.9 

9-4 

.5 

11.6 

I Long  An 

25 

312.9 

64.6 

.7 

25.8 

2.1 

Dr.nang 

25 

243.9 

85.9 

14.1 

6.3 

Cuang  Kgai 

25 

716.8 

88.4 

2.4 

1.2 

8 

| Ouang  Tri 

24 

278,9 

50.6 

16.3 

1.1 

67.6 

iBinh  Duong 

23 

214.8 

95.8 

3.2 

1.0 

.6 

.1 

; Quang  Nsa 

22 

822.4 

50.3 

8.4 

1.1 

4.3 

Thus  Thien 

22 

446.9 

82.2 

9.0 

1.5 

12.5 

i 

i 

Hau  Kghia 

21 

193.0 

80.9 

5-3 

10.5 

l\ 

Hue 

19 

15c. 0 

100.0 

igust  1967;  % used  were 
rcbably  worked  to  inflate 
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Severn!  authors,  have  tiy.ued  that  significant  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  * apric  of  S'-wth  Viet n?i\ese  plitics  and  that  the  1%7  electoral  exuericroe 
is  no  .longer  a sufficient  guide  to  what  will  happen  in  lynjj  Two  of  ‘V 
jrost  2 reports nt  charges  asserted  are  (1)  that  the  military  structure  mcv'be 
Buc.i  less  e-fi active  as  a political  organization  and  (2)  that  Thieu  mav' face 
a far  more  effective  opposition  in  1 971 . 

£Hi?.Sj  rv  the  f'i  i i<  ary . President  Thieu  has  attempted  , 

witn  some  success,  to  const.  li  iM  c his  e-ntrvl  of  the  civil-military  structure. 
Since 196/,  for  example,  three  of  the  four  politically  potent  MR  corrranders 
have  been  replaced,  and  10  of  the  11  division  commanders  have  been  shifted  -r 
replaced  The  biographical  data  available  dc«s  not  .clearly  demonstrate  that 
ibl0U  nad  *llled  the  South  Vietnamese  high  command^/ with  individuals  who  are 
personally  loyal  to  him,  but  more  members  of  the  high  command  owe  their 
positions  to  Thieu  new  than  in  1967. 

But  while  Thieu  protab 1"  will  have  more  personal  control  over  the  high 
command  than  he  enjoyed  in  19o7,  the  structure  of  the  military  has  changed 
in  ways  which  could  downgrade  its  political  effectiveness.  The  fact  that 
the  size  of  the  military  has  doubled  sin. a the  1967  campaign  does  net 
necessarily  mean  that.  Piesident  Thieu  can  now  count  on  twice  as  many  milivary 
votes.  Greater  size  may  mean  less  voter  discipline  among  RViiAF  voter.-. . 

This  movement  would  be  accelerated  if  other  candidates,  such  as  Ky  or  Minh, 
can  vitalize  their  own  supporters  in  the  military. 

The  returns  from  the  August  1970  Upper  House  election  hint  that  the 
military  now  votes  less  as  a bloc  then  four  years  ago.  In  August  I97G 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents  represented  about  1.5  million  votes. 
Had  they  voted  as  a bloc  for  the  Cao  ticket,  which  was  recognized  as  the 
principal  pro -0 Vi!  ticket  by  about  30$  of  a rural  population  sample ,3/  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Kau  ticket,  identified  as  the  opposition  ticket  by  3 4$, 
could  have  won  a plurality. 

Indeed,  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  1970  Upper  House  election 
was  the  fairly  even  distribution  of  the  vote.  All  16  upper  house  tickets 
received  between  3v»  find  12$  of  the  total  vote.  In  contrast,  the  vote  in  the 
1967  Presidential  election  ranged  from  2$  to  35$  • The  absence  of  bloc 
voting  by  the  military,  perhaps  coupled  with  split  Catholic  voting  in  1970, 
probably  contributed  to  the  difference  in  the  two  patterns  (Table  4).z/ 

l/  Bee,  for  example,  James  Bullingtcn  and  James  Rosenthal,  "Non-Communist 
Political  Perceptions;"  Samual  Popkin,  "Pacification:  Polities:  and  the 
Village,"  both  in  Asian  Survey,  X:8  (August  1970). 

2/  Defined  as  General  Officers,  Division  Commanders , and  Province  Chiefs. 

3/  Pacification  Attitude  Analysis  System  data,  J id- Aug  1970. 

4 ' There  are,  of  course,  severe  limitations  to  any  comparison  between  the  197 0 
U Upper  House  electi-n  and  the  1?67  Presidential  contest.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  reason  the  military-civil  bureaucracy  did  not  vote  as  a 
bloc  in  1970  was  that  it  was  simply  not  ordered  to  dc  so.  But  several 
observers  believe  Thieu  made  an  effort  to  line  up  a vote  behind  the  Cao 
ticket  (cee,  for  example,  CIA,  intelligence  Memo,  Oc.t  055*0/70)  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  a third  of  rura?  respondents  in  the  PAAS  could  identify 
the  Cao  ticket  as  Pro-GVH  suggests  political  cues  were  flowing  through 
the  bureaucracy . 
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The  ability  of  the  military  to  generaie  vo  tes  from  tv-  civilian 
population  by  campaigning  for  a given  oundijfite  may  be  decreasing  also, 
at  least  sc  far  as  ARVN  is  concerned.  Since  1967,  AkVN  has  shifted  away 
from  areas  of  relatively  dense  population. 

Table  5 indicates  this  trend.  During  the  fall  of  1967,  for  example, 

ARVN  spent  175  battalion  months  in  relatively  densely  populated  areas  (500 
or  more  persons  per  sq.  Km)  compared  to  only  3d  battalion  months  ir.  areas 
where  the  population  was  150  persons  per  sq.  Km  or  less.  By  the  summer  of 
1970  this  pattern  had  shifted  significantly.  ARVN  spent  103  battalion 
months  in  the  densely  populated  areas  and  170  battalion  months  in  arc-as  where 
the  population  density  was  150  per  sq.  Km  or  less.  The  trend  away  from 
populated  areas  is  likely  to  continue. 
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TABLE  5 


ARVTJ  LOCATION  ( FXPRI- 

’.TSFD  IN  BATTA! 

.10! J MONTHS  AT 

) POPULATION’ 

DFNSITYi. 

3 ian  Pep  0 ation 

1967 

3 9^8 

1969 

1970 

itv  (persons /rq.  Km) 

i !tth  (Hr 

2nd  Ctr 

2nd  Qlr 

2nd  Qtr 

0 

8 

7 

23 

62 

1-  19 

0 

0 

1 

7 

19-350 

30 

17 

40 

101 

150-300 

38 

28 

U? 

60 

300-500 

60 

53 

31 

25 

5C0  + 

375 

199 

185 

103 

a / Source:  \,Bn  locations)  F.EAFA  computer  file  from  KA CV  03  reports, 
(Population)  HES  70  computer  file. 


This  leaves  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces,  estimated  to  number  over 
500,000  by  the  1971  election,  and  which,  because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
civilian  population,  may  represent  an  even  greater  campaign  potential  than 
in  1967.1/ 

The  Opposition 

Potential  opposition  organizations  may  be  making  significant  progress. 

In  the  August  1970  elections  Gao  drew  support  from  many  of  the  same  provinces 
which  went  for  Thieu  in  1967,  but  the  interesting  fact  of  the  upper  house 
election  was  the  strong  Buddhist  showing. 

Growing  Buddhist  political  organization  was  indicated,  for  example,  by 
the  Mau  ticket  victories  in  Dalat  and  Binh  Tuy,  where  electoral  patterns 
previously  were  dominated  by  the  Catholic  hierarchies. 

Likewise,  the  Mau  ticket's  showing  in  Phu  Bon,  Ninh  Thuar.,  Binh 
Thuan  and  Go  Cong  suggests  that  -she  Buddhists  may  be  putting  together  an 
effective  political  machine  In  contrast  to  poor  Buddhist,  voter  discipline 
In  Knanh  Hoa  in  1967,  the  1970  elections  indicated  solid  bloc  voting  by  the 
Buddhists  .£/  (Table  6) 


1/  But  their ’proximity  to  the  civilian  population  car.  work  both  ways.  Rather 
than  acting  as  part  of  Thieu' s political  organization,  the  RF/PF  may  simply 
reflect  the  political  bias  and  fragmentation  of  the  civil  population  in 
which  they  are  embedded --particularly  if  GVN  efforts  to  foster  village 
autonomy  are  taking  hold. 

2/  The  Catholic  organkzation  appears  to  have  remained  at  least  potentially 
" powerful.  Mau  ticket  victories  in  Dalat  and  Binh  Tuy  were  in  part  due  to 
a split  of  the  Catholic  vote  between  the  Cao  and  Huyen  tickets.  Both  the 
Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hao  blocs  have  not  demonstrated  any  greater  solidarity 
than  they  had  in  19&7  <■ 
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TABU'.  6 


TKir.U  l-j6?  STRi  RGTK  ADD  ITS  3970  UPPER  BO'JSB  hLr.'CTIO:-i 


Thieu's 


Area  Ranked  by  of 


Thieu  Strength 
in  1567 

Vote  Von 
(196?) 

Kontum 

65 

Tuyen  Due 

60 

Phuoc  Long 

60 

Quang  Due 

Darlac 

-y 

Lara  Dong 

‘.4 

Long  Khanh 

52 

Chuong  Thlen 

51 

Gc  Cong 

51 

Pbu  Bon 

51 

Sa  Dec 

50 

Hinh  Tbuan 

49 

Pleiku 

48 

Binh  Tuy 

48 

Vung  Tao 

45 

Binh  Dinh 

44 

An  Xuyen 

4g 

Vinh  Binh 

4l 

Kien  Tuong 

4l 

Gia  Dinh 

4o 

Chau  Doc 

40 

Khanh  Hoa 

40 

Bien  Hoa 

40 

Kien  Hoa 

40 

Binh  Tfauan 

4o 

b/ 

1970  Upper  House  Ejections 

1st  Slid  3rd 

Total 
Vote 
Von 


Cao  - 

18.0 

Cao  - 

17.1 

Cao  - 

15.5 

Mau 

Cao  - 

23.3 

Cao  - 

21.0 

Cao  - 

24.9 

Cao  - 

16.9 

Cao  - 

13.1 

Mau 

Mau  - 

16.3 

Cao  - 

14.1 

Mau  - 

21.1 

Mau 

Mau  - 

16.  y 

Cao 

Cao 

Mau 

Mau  - 

17.8 

Cao 

Cao  - 

15.9 

Cao  - 

14.2 

Mau 

Cao 

Mau 

Cao  - 

25.0 

Mau 

Meu  - 

18,4 

Cao  » 

13.9 

Cao  - 

8.6 

Mau 

Mau  - 

31.7 

(Cao  = Prc--.VK)~^ 
(Mau  « Opposition; 


a/ 'State  Department  categorization  of  cf.ididates  identified  Cao,  Le, 
Cuu,  Hy,  and  Canh  as  Pro-GVN ; Mau,  Bang  and  Cam  as  opposition; 

PAAS  data  identified  Cao,  Le,  Huycn  and  Huy  as  Pro-GVN,  Mau,  Cam, 
Huy  as  opposition.  Sources:  State  Airgram,  A-255>  Sep  iy,  1970; 
PAAS,  Augus  1970. 

b/  Source:  US  Public  Administration  Bulletin  Vietnam,  54,  Sep  70. 
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Elections 


(Can  •-  Prc-  :VN)-^ 

(Mai:  --  Opposition;  Buddhist  Support) 


tified  Cao,  Le, 
opposition; 

-GVN , Mau,  Cam, 
be?  19,  1970; 

tnain,  54,  O'-p  70. 


1970 

U??f r House  ] 

Thieu’s 

1st 

2nd 

Area  Ranked  by 

% 0 1 

/if 

TP 

Total 

Thieu  Strength 

Vote  Von 

Vote 

in  1967 

(1967) 

Von 

Quang  Tin 

39 

Cao  - 

16.5 

B'iiat 

37 

Mai;  - ' 

17.4 

Phuoc  Tuy 

36 

Cao  - 

12.1 

Kien  Giang 

36 

Cao 

Car  Ranh 

35 

Mau  - 

15-3 

An  Giang 

34 

Cao  - 

22.3 

Binh  Long 

33 

Cao 

Dinh  Tucng 

32 

Cao  - 

10.1 

Phu  Yen 

31 

mu  — 

23.4 

Kien  Phong 

30 

Cao  - 

17.0 

Tay  Hi  nil 

29 

Cao 

Eac  Lieu 

29 

Mau  - 

9.5 

Ba  Xuyen 

26 

Cao  - 

13.9 

Phong  Dinh 

2 6 

Cao  - 

9.1 

Vinh  Long 

26 

Cao 

Saigon 

25 

Long  An 

25 

Denang 

25 

Mau  - 

22.3 

Quang  Kgai 

25 

Mau  - 

17.1 

Quang  Tri 

24 

Mau  - 

27.6 

Binh  Duong 

23 

Mau 

Qjiang  Ram 

22 

Mau  - 

20.5 

Thua  Thien 

22 

Mau  - 

27.5 

Hau  Kghia 

21 

Cao 

Hue  ^ 

19 

Mau  - 

33.2 

Total  Votes; 

Mau  - 

1,149,597 

Cao  •* 

1,106,288 
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The  (''’Winging  (’-ncept  of  f,l  r-'-tU nr. 


and  F Tec to;  nJ  Irene:; 


There  j s n Iso 
wi]l  be  different 
are  a means  of  dot 
South  Vietnam , but 
is  at  ? east  beginn 
c.r  situations  they 


avid which  suggests  the  e Icrtornte 1 s view  of  elections 
in  IQ’/l.  than  it  was  in  x'f.'l . The  concept  that  elections 
ermiriir.g  wh*  makes  v-'llcy  is,  of  course,  relatively  new  to 
aft  Liud Inal  surveys  have  indicated  the  rural  populatin' 
ing  tc  see  elections  as  a way  of  getting  rid  of  individuals 
dislike. 


Table  7 shows  a gradual  shift  toward  the  concept  that  elections  are  the 
way  of  replacing  undesirable  officials.  According  to  the  Pacification 
Attitude  Analysis  System  (?AAT>),  the  percentage  of  rural  respondents  who  have 
identified  the  elections  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  officials  moved  from 
about  4 9$  in  February  1970  to  6?$  this  year. 


TABLE  7 


"HOW  DO  YOU 
" ($“ 


Electoral  Process 
Appeal  to  Authority  b/ 
Appeal  tc  Press 
Doesn't  Know 
(No.  of  Respondents) 


REPLACE  UNDFSIESAPLE  OFFICIALS?" 


Rural  Respondent 

s)  y 

1970 

1971 

February 

June 

October 

February 

49 

56 

62 

67 

1 

2 

0 

0 

31 

23 

28 

21 

19 

38 

9 

11 

(870) 

(856) 

(1008) 

(1045) 

17  Rounded  to  nearest  $,  may- not  .add  to  100$. 

b/  Includes  "request  district  or  provincial  officials  or  Saigon  to  replace 
him,"  and  "request  elders  in  community  t.o  influence  him." 


If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  in  fact  beginning  to  view  elections  as  a 
way  of  determining  who  wields  power,  prominent  issues  could  have  electoral 
significance.  Again,  altitudinal  surveys  indicate  that  the  desire  for 
-security,  peace  and,  more  recently,  a concern  with  economic  problems  are  pre- 
valent among  potential  voters,  (in ’.February  1971,  the  last  time  the  PAAS 
raised  the  question,  about  24$  of  3133  rural  respondents  identified  security 
as  their  most  severe  problem,  56$  identified  increased  prices  or  other  financial 
problems.  During  the  same  month,  about  59$  of  1044  respondents  identified 
peace  as  their  greatest  aspiration.)  Each  of  these  issues  has  a different 
electoral  implication. 

Concern  with  security  would  probably  work  to  the  benefit  of  President  Thieu. 
As  a prominent  symbol  of  the  mechanism  designed  to  obtain  security,  he  is  in 
the  best  position  to  appeal  to  those  members  of  the  electorate  who  place 
greatest  importance  on  increased  security. 

Desires  for  peace  could,  as  in  the  past,  work  against  a Thieu  victory. 
Dzu’s  shoving  in  1967  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his  ability  to  appeal  to 
this  sentiment,  and  Thieu -would  face  obstacles  in  portraying  himself  as  a 
"peace"  candidate. 
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Economic  concerns  could  work  "both  ways . As  economic  problems  are  most 
severe  in  tne  cities,  they  void J probably  work  agei  r.ru  Thieu  wrong  the  urban 
electorate.  (In  April  Vf(l,  5'A  of  526  r^rp-  rdeols  from  four  urban  areas  sairi 
they  thought  GVN  performance  in  handling  r-onomic  pro n terns  won  poor.)  Tni'J a- 
tier)  hits  military  pern,  nnrl  and  civil  rerva^ts  hard  and  could  erode  Thleu’n 
support  amor."  this  group  also.  In  the  countryside,  the  econ*tr.ie  cc rr'erns  may 
v;ork  in  'Iliieu' s favor,  The  countryside  is  more  prosperous  now,  and  Ihiou  may 
be  able  to  take  credit  for  it. 

On  the  ether  hana.  the  countryside  also  r>nprtars  soir»ov?hat  crili-al  c.f  GVh 
performance  in  the  economic  area.  in  April,  the  PA AG  indicated  ZTi  of  the 
rural  sample  (3026  persons)  rated  uhe  GYN  as  poor,  interestingly,  the  sample 
from  seme  cf  the  provinces  in  which  Thieu  had  done  very  •..•ell  in  1067  vrere 
highly  critical  ot  GVii  economic,  performance.  In  the  samples  from  Q/nang  Due, 
Ninh  Thuar.,  Kien  Iloa  and  Binh  Tay — province::  in  wnich  Thieu  had  won  at  lease 

of  the  vote  in  1967--at  least  67$  of  these  queried  said  GVN  performance  in 
solving  economic  problems  was  poor. 

Thieu*s  Political  Strategy 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  that  the  political  context  is  changing  are 
President  Thieu' s actions.  Thieu  has  tried  to  build  a new  political  structure 
centered  cn  the  village  and  provincial  councils.  While  the  effort  may  simply 
be  a result  cf  political  savvy  (Thieu' s attempts  to  organize  an  effective 
political  party  involving  urban  politicians  in  1966  and  1 969  failed,  and  urban 
areas  did  not  support  Thieu' s candidate  Gao  in  August  1970),  it  signals  a 
shift  of  political  concern  to  the  countryside,  pernaps  for  the  first  time  in 
a decade.  It  may  also  be  an  effort  to  eliminate  Thieu' r dependence  on  the  ARVN , 


But  Thieu's  chance  of  creating  a viable  political  machine  out  of  the  new 
councils  is  problematical.  Village  and  provincial  councilman  owe  their 
positions  to  the  electorates  at  district  level  and  below  . They  are  not 
immune  to  direction  from  above,  but  they  take  their  political  cues  more  from  the 
rural  population  than  ffSSfc.Sagion. 

Because  of  this,  Thieu  must  base  his  control  on  persuasion  to  a tar  greater 
extent  than  was  the  case  with  the  military  structure  in  196?.  This  takes 
time  and  effort,  and  while  the  5^  Provincial  Council  members  may  be  a 
manageable  group,  the  size  of  the  group  represented  by  the  village  councils 
and  chiefs  (20CO1-)  may  be  too  large. 

Some  argue  that  rural  couneilmen  come  from  a milieu  and  represent  on 
outlook  which  have  very  little  in  common  with  Thieu' s.I/  If  so,  Thieu's 
effort  may  be  doomed  from  the  start.  Further,  seme  observers  believe  that. 
Thieu's  strategy  could  put  him  in  the  middle  without  an  effective  organization. 
They  argue  that  in  the  effort  to  capture  the  village  officials  (by  giving 
them  limited  but  important  powers  ouch  as  control  of  development  programs , 
etc.)  Thieu  has  alienated  the  AP.VtJ  commend.  Pcpkin,  tor  example,  sees  Thieu 
wedged  "between  two  sides,  without  the  certain  support  of  either. "2/ 

1/  John  Donnell ^Expanding  Political  Participation:  The  Long  Haul  from 

Villegisffi  to  Nationalism,". Asian  Survey.  X:S  (August  1970),  pp.  6B6-7C4. 


2j  Pcpkin,  "Pacification," 
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The  1973.  Election:  < A Tentative  Forecast 

There  are  too  many  imponderables  involved  in  the  1971  Presidential 
election  to  make  a credible  prediction  about  its  outc : me  at  this  point 
in  time.  Since  June  of  1970,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  test 
the  political  wines  in  interviews  with  Province  Chiefs  and  other  \uy 
politieal  figures.  On  occasion,  these-  individuals  make  predictions  which 
can  be  quantified  (see  Appendix  for  carpi cr).  Based  c.n  these  statements , 
we  have  beer  able  to  make  an  initial  tabulation  of  where  39,t  of  The  total 
votes  in  1971  might  go. 


Table  8 presents  the  result.  The  figures  as 
represent  the  minimum,  number  c,f  votes  each  might 
four  man  race  in  which  Minh  receives  the  bat king 


surged  to  ihieu  and  Minh 
receive  given  a three  cr 
of  An  Ouang  Buddhists . 


According  to  this  admittedly  tenuous  assessment.  President  Thicu  is 
assured  of  more  votes  than  Minh,  but  the  margin  of  ’’safe11  votes  Is  not 
large . 


TABLE  8 

'll 

PRET.IMTWARY  FORECAST:  THE  1971  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC1IGMS 


Voter  y 

Registration--^  Vote  c j 

Forecast  Forecast-' 

Thieu 

Minh 

Unable 

to 

Judge 

Military  Region  1 
Military  Region  2 
Military  Region  3 
Military  Region  4 

1.114.000  869,000 

1.254.000  982,000 

2.133.000  1,521,000  . 

2,148,000  1,555,000 

153.000 

233.000 
105,300 
250,000 

231,000 

229,000 

67,500 

114,600 

481,000 
52c, COO 
1,348,200 
1,189,000 

Nationwide 

741,300 

642,100 

3,538,000 

a/  Assumes  2-4  slate  rec?.,  Duong  Van  "Big"  Minh  as  Thieu'c  primary  opposition, 
and  An  Quang  support  for  Minh. 

b / Based  on  trend  since  Constituent  Assembly  election  of  1966. 
c/  Based  on  trend  since  Constituent  Assembly  election  of  1966. 

Only  one  area  (Lao  Dong)  has  demonstrated  increasing  turn  out  in  the 
three  "national  elections"  to  date  (Sept.  11,  lf 66  Constituent  Assembly, 
September  3j  196?  Presidential,  Aug.  30,  1970  Senate). 
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Excerpts  from  Recruit  Interviews 


Beginning  in  June  .1970,  pn  Lv<  rican  observer  with  long  experience 
in  Vie tr.am  began  to  interview  Province  Chiefs  and  other  politically 
potent  South  Vietnamese  officials  r r several  topics,  one  of  which  has 
been  the  coning  Presidential  elections.  Tc  date,  iio  has  elicited 
connects  cri  the  election  Iron  at  out.  'r'J'i  of  all  Province  Chiefs,  in 
addition  to  those  from  several  city  mayors , Military  Region  Commanders 
and  ARVK  Division  Connanders.  The  excerpts  below  are  a sample  of  the 
interviews  conducted  since  the  beginning  of  1971- 

All  the  individuals  interviewed  are  in  politically  Knowledgeable 
positions.  K?ny  of  tnvm  owe  their  positions  to  Ihieu  personally.  Their 
comments  on  the  electoral  strength  of  potential  candidates  are  probably 
often  colored  by  (l)  their  association  with  President  Thicu,  (2)  their 
knowledge  that  their  views  will  reach  US  Government  officials,  and  (3) 
their  positions  within  Thicu1 s political  organization,  (ihieu  probably 
will  depend  on  them  to  get-  out  the  vote  for  him,  a concept  which  some 
of  the  comments  below  indicate  is  recognized  by  the  individuals  involved.) 

April  1971;  Nguyen  Hop  Doan,  Tuyen  Due  Province  Chief  and  Mayor  of  Dalat: 

"The  102,000  people  living  in  the  countryside  will  strongly 
support  President  Thicu  in  the  coming  elections,  but  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a majority  for  Thieu 
from  the  86,000  people  who  live  in  Dalat  city.  The 
An  Quang  Buddhists  have  considerable  influence  there, 
and  the  people  have  a low  regard  for  the  Provincial 
government. , 


May  1971 : 


Hoang  Dinh  Tho,  Qpang  Tin  Province  Chief: 


"President  Thieu  will  receive  the  vast  majority  of  votes 
because  the  An  Quang  Buddhist c are  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  this..." 


May  1971: 


Le  Van  Than,  Thua  Thien  Province  Chief: 


"The  An  Quang  Buddhists  dominate  political  factions  in 
Thua  Thien  and  whomever  they  support  will  receive  <th® 
majority  of  votes...  The  adverse  economic  situation  will 
strongly  detract  from  President  Thieu' s popularity..." 


May  1971;  Ton  That  Khien,  Quang  Tri  Province  Chief: 

"The  Buddhists  in  Quang  Tri  Province  will  support  General 
Duong  Van  Minh,  but  I hope  to  obtain  of  the  vote  for 
President  Thieu... Ky  has  no  support  in  the  Province  and 
would  receive  perhaps  onlv  2 o4  ^ of  the  vote ..." 
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Feb  1971 : 


Feb  1971 : 


April  71: 


April  71: 


May  1971: 


March  71: 


•Tan  1971 : 


Hot. a ^uc uiinh,  Bae  Lion  Province  Cliiof : 

“Thi  a vilJ  receive  between  '(0  and  80$  of  the  votes  in 
Bac  jicu  province. . 

Nguyen  Van  Tai,  Vinh  B' ah  Province  Chief: 

"PmBjOCO  oi  hoOjCCO  people  in  Vinh  Birth  are  of  Camb'ui.ian 
origin  and  strong  Thieu  supporters . The  Progress'. jc 
National  reverent  has  10$  of  the  population  and  will  go 
for  K\nh.  Thitu  will  get  over  %'f.  of  the  vote..." 

Nguyen  Va.-  To,  ?hu  Yen  Province  Chief: 

"I  expect  Thieu  to  receive  69$  of  the  votes  in  Phu  Yen 
Province. . ." 

■r 

Ngo  Tan  Nghia,  Binr.  Thuan  Province  Chief: 

"I  now  believe  Thieu  will  receive  a majority  of  the  votes, 
but  GW  and  ARVN  employees  might  vote  against  Thieu  unless 
the  situation  improves  before  the  elections..." 

Le  Tri  Tin,  Quang  Nam  Province  Chief: 

"The  Presidential  candidate  supported  by  the  An  Quang 
Buddhists  will  receive  the  majori  / of  votes..." 

Lu  Yem,Phuoe  Long  Province  Chief: 

"Thieu  will  receive  90$  of  the  vote..." 

MG  Nguyen  Van  Toan,  2d  Division  Commander: 

"If  Minh  is  supported  by  the  An  Quang  Buddhists,  he 
probably ; would  receive  the  majority  of  votes  in  the 
2d.  Division.. 


■ A.  <uwl  t 
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THU  AUGUST  20  LOWS  HOUSE  ELECT  I OH 


" urr . 7ri-' 


The  I'teiwvoe  Lower  House  Election,  conducted  on  August  2.9, 
indicated  & greeting  political  viability  on  the  part  of  some  party 
organizations  and  suggested  elected  positions  at  province  and 
municipal  level  e'e  emerging  as  springboards  to  national  office. 

- The  An  Quarig  Buddhists  virtually  swept  HP  1,  winning  10 
of  the  24  seats  which  were  contested.  An  Quang  will  control  about 
16%  of  the  lower  house  seats,  compared  to  11%  in  the  1967  house.. 

« Catholic  political  organizations  — Nhan  Xa  and  the  Greater 
Solidarity  Force  — continued  to  show  the  atrophy  demonstrated  in 
the  1970  upper  house  contest. 

- 82  provincial  or  municipal  councilmen  ran  for  the  assembly; 
one  in  five  made  it.  This  compares  favorably  with  military  men  (one 
in  eight  of  the  227  that  ran  made  it),  teachers  (one  in  eight)  and 
civil  servants  ( one  in  16)  and  was  bettered  only  by  incur, aents  (of 
the  219  who  ran,  41,  or  one  in  three,  was  a winner). 

- The  councilmen  who  ran  erne  from  provinces  throughout  Vietnam 
but  did  best  in  HR  IV.  (Council  members  won  13%  of  the  56  seats  repre 
eenting  MR  IV;  they  picked  up  12%  of  the  seats  in  MR  II,  7 % in  MR  II 
and  4%  in  MR  I. ) 
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Details 

The  deputies  in  the  new  South  Vietnamese  lower  house  ran  for  election  on 
an  individual,  basis  from  constituencies  '.pportioned  on  tic-basis  of  one  for 
every  50,000  voters;  each  province  tau  city  was  guaranteed  ux  loasu  one  scat. 

A total  of  159  seats,  1 6 of  vluch  vsrc  reserved  for  representatives  of  clinic 
minority  groups,  v?ere  at  stake,  ij  This  total  was  22  mo re  than  had  been  con- 
tested in  1967. 

Voting 

About  5-6  million  voters  east  ballots  in  the  election,  the  highest 
number  of  voters  in  any  national  election  to  that  date.  Turnout  was  78 . 5$ 
of  the  registered  voters  (about  7.1  million),  up  slightly  from  the  turnout  in 
the  19^'7  lower  house  election  (72.°$),  over  ten  percentage  points  above  the 
1970  upper  house  contest  (about  6?$) , but  below  the  84$  turnout  of  the  1967 
President^ al  election  (and  the  88$  turnout  reported  for  the  Presidential 
referendum) . 

The  highest  absolute  number  cf  voters — 2.0  million— turned  out  in  MR  TV 
(82$  of  those  registered).  This  was  followed  by  MP,  3 (1^6  million,  72$  of 
those,  registered)  and  MR  4 (1.0  million,  8l$  of  those  registered).  MR  I had 
the  highest  percentage  of  voter  turnout,  but  the  smallest  absolute  number  of 
voters;  83$  or  slightly  less  than  1 million  voted. 

Voters  turned  out  better  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban,  areas.  (Only  60 
percent  of  the  electorate  past  ballots  in  Saigon , s pattern  similar  ‘in 
every  rational  election  held  since  the  constitutent  assembly  election  of 
1966.) 

Assembly  Profile 

It  is  clear  that  the  lower  house  is  new  in  terms  of  personnel.  Only  4l 
of  the  119  incumbents  whe  "ought  re-election  were  successful.  In  terms  of 
delegate  background,  howeve",  the  new  lowers  assembly  will  be  quite  similar  to 
its  predecessor  in  several  respects.  The  average  age  of  the  1967  lover  house 
was  39;  In  the  new  house  it  is  4o.  Likewise,  the  proportion  of  military  men, 
farmers,  businessmen  and  other  professional  . ( lawyers , doctors,  etc-.)  in  the  new 
house  appears  about  the  same  as  it  was  four  years  ago. 


T}  Ethnic  minority  seats  were  contested  in  those  provinces  with  the  most 
significant  population  of  Cambodians,  Montagnards,  Chams  and  North  Viet- 
namese Montagnards,  One  seat  was  reserved  for  Vietnamese  of  Cambodian 
descent  ir.  Vinh  Binh,  Ba  Xuyen,  Chau  Dac  , Kien  Giang,  Bac  Lieu,  and  Chuong 
Thien,  respectively;  one  seat  was  reserved  for  a Vietnamese  of  Montagnard 
descent  in  Quang  Ngai,  Tuyen  Due,  Darlac,  Kontum,  Pleiku,  and  Pbu  Bon;  one 
seat  went  to  a Cham  in  Binh  Thuar.  and  Ninh  Thuan;  one  seat  was  reserved  for 
a Vietnamese  of  North  Vietnamese  Montagnard  refugee  descent  in  Tuyen  Due 
. and  Binh  Thuan. 
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' As  Table  I indicates , 'however , there  will  be  sene  s i gni ficant  differences. 
Over  a third  of  the  scats  in  the  new  house  wiji  be  occupied  by  individuals 
who  previously  held  ar»  elected  position,  in  the  1967  election  only  about  a 
fifth  of  the  delegates  moved  into  the  lower  house  from  an  elected  position . 

In  comparison  with  its  predecessor , civil  servants  and  teachers  will  occupy 
proportionately  fever  seats  in  the  new  house  than  they  din  during  the  last 
four  years. 


TABIE  1 


DELEGATE  PROFILE :_196?  and  1971 


Percent  of  Lover 

Douse  • 

1967 

1971 

I9SI 

1971 

30 

43 

22 

27 

29 

15 

21 

9 

28 

57 

20 

36 

26 

13 

19 

8 

10 

17 

7 

11 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

Delegate  Background^/ 

Military 
Civil  Servant 
Elected  Position  b/ 
Teacher 

Professional  c / 
Business 
Fanner 
Other 


7/  As  listed  in  the  official  posting  of  candidates  on  August  6,  1971:  Viet 
Nam  Thong  Tan  Xa  - 487448  (sang)  Thu  Sau  6.8.71. 
b / For  1967,  includes  deputies  to  the  constitutent  assembly  and  elected 

positions  at  prefect,  province,  city  and  village  level.  For  1971,  includes 
preceding  plus  incumbents,  former  senators  ar.d  province al/mnnicipal 
councillors. 

cj  Includes  doctors,  lawyers,  pharmacists , etc . 
d/  Rounded,  may  not  add  to  100-&. 


Perhaps  two  of  the  most  significant  differences  of  the  new  house  are 
the  indications  of  (l)  increased  opposition  to  the  administration's  policies 
and  (2)  increased  viability  of  political  parties  or  quasi-parties. 


While  estimates  of  political  tendencies  in  the  newly  elected  lower 
house  must  be  regarded  as  tentative  for  seveial  reasons  ,1/  preliminary 
assessments  suggest  about  84  deputies  (53$)  can  be  considered  "pro-government," 
60  (37$)  appear  to  be  basically  "ir.  opposition"  and  another  14  are  "independent." 
Mo3t  analyses  of  the  new  bouse  suggest  that  the  government  will  probably 
he  able  to  pull  together  a majority  on  many  issues,  but  the  lower  assembly 
la  likely  to  .show  greater  independence  than  its  predecessor . 


Acourate  analysis of  political  tendencies  is  possible  only  after  thr 
delegates  have  spoken  but  on  several  issues;  officially  the  delegates  ran 
a*  individuals,  not  as  party  members. 
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Political  organizations  seu-i  "few**  have  played  an  important  role  in  getting 
the  incumbents  re-elected.  Of  the  4l  who  were  returned,  PI  vere  clearly 
associated  wi-h  un  identified  political  organization.  Another  15  have 
been  identified  by  the  US  Embassy  as  pro-administration,  and  their  success 
may  have  breri  due  to  support  from  President  Ihicu's  personal  political 
machinery.  Only  five  of  the  incumbents  who  made  it  appear  to  have  won 
without  the  support  of  an  identifiable  political  organization. 

In  terms  of  the  political  organizations  which  demonstrated  strength 
in  the  election,  the  An  Quang  Buddhists  and  the  Progre-sive  Nationalist 
Movement  fPNM)  clearly  did  quite  well.  The  An  ftuang  Buddhists  almost 
swept  Mil  1,  winning  lo  of  the  2t  seats  which  were  contested.  They  picked 
up  at  least  nine  other  seats,  mostly  from  coastal  provinces  in  MR  II.  This 
mokes  them  the  single  most  important,  clearly  distinguishable,  political 
group  in  the  lower  house . As  Table  2 shows , the  An  Q.uang  Buddhists  will 
control  about  l(4>  of  the  lower  house  seats  (compared  to  11 £ in  the  1967 
housed!/ ) . 

TABLE  2 


Number  of  Seats 


POLITICAL  AFFILIATION  OF  NEW  DELEGATES  e./ 
Political  Grouping  b/ 


Opposition 
An  Quang 

Progressive  Nationalist  Movement 
Subtotal 

Swing 

Worker  Farmer  Party 
Hoa  Hao  (Tuong) 

Revolutionary  Dai  Viet 
MRS 

Hoa  Hao  (Hinh) 

Unified  VNQPD 
BNQDD,  Vu  Hong  Khanh 
Independent 
Unknown 
Sul  ••  ’ \ 

Pro-GVK 
Nhan  > 

Southern  Vi.3PD 
VSCk 

"Independents" 

Subtotal 


Percent  of 
Lower  House 


?5 

16 

12 

28 

14 

9 

9 

6 

c 

s 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

n 

X 

R 

5 

15 

62 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

aj  Preliminary  assessment. 
b / Preliminary  categorization. 


¥ 


TGT Quang  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
15  members  in  the  lower  house. 


38 


2° 

35 


the  1967  election,  but  placed 
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In  contrast  to  the  increasing  political  powers  of  An  Quang,  the  Catholic 
political  organ izat ion:;- -lihan  Xa  and  the  Greater  Solidarity  Force — continued 
to  show  the  atroohy  demonstrated  in  the  1970  upper  house  elections,  in 
terras  of  the  religious  affiliav.cn  of  the  new  delegates,  at  least  >49  are 
Buddhists  and  about  21  are  Catholic,  a ratio  less  favorable  for  the  Catholics 
than  in  the  old  house  (about  65/35)  > although  Catholics  will  still  be  pro- 
portionately more  numerous  than  in  the  population  at  large  (about  13<o  of 
the  lower  house,  compared  to  about  10$  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population). 

Recruitment  Patterns 

The  delegate  profile,  portrayed  above  in  Table  1,  suggests  that  the 
recruitment  channels  tied  to  the  lower  house  may  be  changing.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  evidence  of  growing  viability  on  the  ps.rt  of  electoral  politics 
in  Vietnam,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  elected  positions  are  becoming  the 
springboard  for  movement  into  the  lower  house.  Table  1 shows  that  the 
proportion  of  delegates  who  previously  held  elected  positions  moved  from  about 
20  percent  in  1967  to  about  36  percent  in  1971.  Most  of  the  increase  was 
due  to  victories  by  incumbents;  4l,  about  one  in  three  of  the  119  who  ran 
for  office, were  successful. 

The  .Incumbents.  At  least  one  incumbent  ran  in  52  of  the  58  c .lstitu- 
tencieS/Tno  incumbent  ran  in  Iiha  Trang,  Vung  Tau,  My  Tho,  Fhu  Yen,  Long 
Khanh,  or  An  Xuyen).  One  half  (26) of  the  constitutencies  in  which  incumbents 
ran  returned  at  least  one  member  to  the  lower  house  (shown  by  the  shaded 
areas  in  Map  l). 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  preci.se  reasons  why  the  4l  incumbents 
who  were  returned  were  successful.  Ten  of  the  successful  incumbents  ha^e 
"political  backgrounds"  which  extend  into  the  pre-1967  period.  Nine  other 
incumbents  with  similar  "political"  backgrounds  ran  but  lost,  suggesting 
that  such  a background  did  not  assure  electoral  success. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  is  a gradual  thinning  of  the  older  politi- 
cians, (in  the  sense  of  occupying  elected  pssitions  for  some  time)  as 
suggested  by  Table  3.  Of  the  117  members  of  the  original  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1$66 , only  eight  now  hold  office  in  the  lower  house. 


3j  One  for  each  province  and  city  except 'Saigon,  which  had  three  separate 
constitute  .ces,  and  Gia  Dinh,  which  had  two. 
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TABLE  3 

POLITICAL' TRACE:  INDIVIDUALS  MOVING  FROM  1066  POLITICAL 

POSITIONS  TO  TIE  1971  LOWER  ASSEMBLY 


Running  for 


Running  for 


Assembly  Winners  Assembly 


Winners 

1971 


'■O 


Constituent  Assembly 
Deputies 

Provincial/Prefex-ture 
Councilman  b J 


117  a / 


TJ  Became  the  '’Provisional  Legislative  Assembly"  on  April  1,  1967. 
b J Includes  provincial  or  prefecture  councillors  (prior  to  1970  election)  elected 
in  1965. 

Provincial  Councillor 

Membership  on  provincial  or  r.inicipal  councils  appears  to  be  an  important 
channel  to  the  lower  hquse  also.  Fifteen  of  the  new  delegates  moved  up  from 
councillor  positions .zJ  An  additional  68  councilmen  ran  but  lost,  bringing 
the  overall  success  of  provincial  and  municipal  council  members  to  aDout 
20$-- one  in  five  of  those  running  were  winners.  This  compares  favorably 
with  military  candidates  (about  one  in  eight  were  successful) , civil 
servants,  (about  1 in  16)  add  teachers  (about  1 in  8). 

The  geographical  distribution  of  provincial  counselors  running  for 
lower  house  seats  was  wide.  One  or  more  counselors  ran  in  38  or  the  55 
provinces  and  cities  which  ejected  delegates,  that  is,  about  69$  of  all  the 
constituencies  had  counselors  as  contestants.  The  success  of  counselors 
varied  by  area,  however,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4 

COUNCILLORS  IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE:  BY  MILITARY  REGION 


MR  I 

MR  II 

MR  III 

MR  IV 

No.  Councillors  running 

6 

l4 

34 

29 

No.  Councillors  winning 

1 

4 

3 

7 

Total  Seats 

24 

36 

44 

55 

$ of  Seats  won  by  Councillors  4 

4 / From  the  group  ol'  554  elected  in  1970. 

11 

7 

13 
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But  in  terms  of  provinces  ar.d  cities  in  which  council  members  ran, 
success  varied  from  a high  in  Tuvan  Buc — where  both  the  counselors  who 
ran  were  winners — to  Saigon- -where  none  of  the  nine  councilmen  who  ran 
were  successful  (Table  5)* 

Party  affiliation  appears  to  have  ployed  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  provincial  counselors  also..  Only  3 of  the  15  winners  had  no 
clear  party  affiliation,  and  two  of  these  were  identified  as  pro-GVN 
individuals  who  may  owe  their  success  to  the  political  aspects  of  the 
governmental  apparatus. 
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TABLF/5 


CCUHCTLLOKS  I!<  THL  LOWER  HOUSE:  PROVINCES  AIT)  CITIES 


Province 


Ho.  Se3ts 


Groun  I (All  running  were  winners 


Tuyen  Due 
Qunng  Hcfti 
Klianh  J'.oa 
Q,u&ng  Duo 
Chou  Due 
Kien  Thong 
Vinh  Long 
Blen  Hoa 


ran.  some  won') 


Vinh  Binh 
Hau  fighia 
Sa  Dec 
An  Giang 
Gia  Dinh 


Quang  Tin 
Dalat  City 
Binh  Th'ion 
Kontuia 
Plfciku 
Vung  Tao 
Binh  Tuv 
Long  An 
phouc  Long 
Ranh  Gia  City 
Ba  i'.uyen 
Kien  Hoe 
Phong  Dinh 
Ptauoc  Tuy 


(Several  ran— all  lost) 


Saigon 
Binh  Duong 
Ninh  Thuon 
Da  Nang 
Tfcua  Thien 
Binh  Dinh 
Can  Tho 
Chunng  Thien 
■Go  Cong 
Kien  Phong 


(none  ran) 


No.  Councillors  Running 


Ho.  Winning 


Hue 

Quang  Naa 
Ouang  Tri 
Can  Ranh 
Qui  fihon 
Nha  Trong 
i)inh  Tuong 


Darlac 
Las  Dong 
Phu  Bon 
Kien  Giang 
Phu  Ten  ■ 

■ Binh  Long 
Long  Kbanb 
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Tay  Ninh 
My  Tho 
An  Xuyen 
Bac  Lieu 


it'll 
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The  most  recent  available  ST..'  public  opinion  survey  (ilov  IJoo  - 
Feb  1967),  comissioned  by  CBS  irora  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  confirms 
earlier  surveys  jy  the  Joint  U.5.  Public  Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO)  that 
economic  goal?  ank  very  high  in  Vietnamese  personal  aspirations.  A 
strong  majority  (64$)  of  seme  1413  SVN  survey  respondents  chose  better 
employment , income,  or  cost  of  living  conditions  as  their  first  wish  for 
self  or  family.  They  cited  economic  factors  (cost  of  living,  unemployment, 
income  opportunities,  family  finances)  most  frequently  (88?a  of  all  responses) 
as  the  main  causes  for  improvements  or  deteriorations  in  their  lives  over 
the  past  year.  For  their  country,  the  Vietnamese  people  overwhelmingly 
desire  peace  and  security  as  their  first  wish  (84$  of  all  responses) 

Victory,  independence  and  freedom  drew  only  9$  response. 

The  CBS  survey  was  small,  covering  536  Saigon  residents,  132  residents 
of  smaller  cities,  and  745  people  in  11  provinces,  all  in  secure  area3. 

The  survey  underrepresents  males  of  military  age  and  farmers.  It  was’ 
conducted  without  the  knowledge  of  US  or  GVN  officials,  however,  and  used 
rigid  statistical  sampling  techniques  to  insure  a representative  sample 
of  all  age  categories  and  social  3trata.  1* 

The  JUSPAO  survey  taken  in  Oct  - Dec  1965  was  not  as  careful  in  its 
sampling  methods..  Interviewers  could  select  their  respondents  at  will  in 
many  casas;  age,  sex,  and  religious  distributions  were  distorted;  lower 
economic  classes  were  overrepresented.  Nevertheless, 'the  survey  confirms 
the  average  SVN  resident’s  concern  with  personal  economic  problems.  42$ 
of  a Saigon  saagjle  cited  high  cost  of  living  or  personal  finances  as  the 
most  important  problem  they  face.  4l$  of  a combined  urban-rural  sample 
felt  people  were  dissatisfied  with  life,  sued  most  of  these  cited  economic 
factors  (cost  of  living,  family  finances)  as  the  source  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  one  wish  for  life  which  all  respondents  cited  most  often  (35$  of  all 
responses)  was  far  a better  economic  situation  (working  conditions,  cost 
of  living).  A desire  for  greater  government  responsiveness  to  their  needs 
was  the  next  nost  frequent  wish  (29$),  followed  closely  by  a wish  for 
peace  and  unity  (20$). 

A survey  of  504  Saigon  students  in  May  1966  indicates  that  student 
aspirations  and  fears  are  mast  often  concerned  with  personal  p].ans  (career- 
related,  academic,  overseas  travel).  Their  desires  for  changes  in  SVN  are 
centered  on  standard  of  living,  education,  the  governmental  system,  and 
econcmic/industrial  development. 
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CBi>  Public  Opinio.-.  Suru;-. , :ov  c$  - Feb  67 


What  is  your  first  wish  for  yoursei i =_-.i  your  family?  (N  = 1413  SVN  resideats) 

Wishes  related  to:  jo 

Employment/inccce  54 

Real  estate/property  5 

Cost  of  living  5 

Economic  64 

Health/welfare  l4 

Agriculture  5 

CoMBunity  welfare  6 

Security  5 

Other  6 

Total  100 

la  yei’r  life  better  or  worse  than  it  was  one  year  ago?  (N  =-,*1413  SVN  residents) 


! Cm 

\ .km? 


Better 

Reasons: 

Financial  situation 
Wages 

More  income  earners  in  family 
Economic 

Other  (security,  health) 

Total  (multiple  responses) 

Worse 

Reasons: 

Cost  of  living 
Lower  income 

Fewer  income  earners  in  family 
War-related  income  problems 
Unemployment 
Economic 
Other 

Total  (multiple  responses) 

Same 

Total 
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Whet  is  your  first  visa  for  your  country?  (K  = 1413  S VK  residents) 

Wishes  related  to:  ^ 

Peace  8l 

Security  3 

Unification  of  TO  2 

Peace-related  ‘Bij 

Victory  4 

Independence  4 

Freedom  1 

Victory-related  9 

Prosperity  2 

Other  1 

Nothing  2 

Total  Too 


c% 


What  should  the  American  forces  do  in  the  South?  (N  =*  1413  SVN  residents) 


JL 

Go  on  fighting  39 

Stop  fighting,  stay  as  advisors  ' 21 

Stop  righting,  go  heme  10 

No  opinion  30 

Total  100 


Should  the  Americans  devote  more  attention  to  negotiating  with  NVN,  or  to 
military  efforts  against  the  North?  (N  = 1413  SVN  residents) 


More  negotiation 
More  Military  action 
No  opinion 
Total 
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What  is  the  most  important  problem  feeing  people  like  you?  (N  = 4lO  Saigon 
residents) 


High  cost  of  living 
Finances 

Economic 


1 Transportation 
Housing 
Security/var 
Education 
Other 
None 

Total 


Are  people  around  here  dissatisfied  with  their  life  as  it  is  presently? 
(N  ■ 1141  SVN  residents) 


( Ife 

' C^- 


Very  Satisfied  9 

Fairly  Satisfied  38 

Somewhat  dissatisfied  34 

Very  dissatisfied  7 

Reasons  for  any  dissatisfaction: 

High  cost  of  living  24 

Finances  12 

Economic  3Sf 

War-related  6 

Public  utilities  1 

Unresponsive  government  5 

Total  (multiple  responses)  48 


What  would  be  your  one  wish  for  the  government  to  do  for  people  like  you? 
(N  «*  llUl  SVN  residents) 


Better  working  conditions 
Lower  cost  of  living 


Peace /unity  20 

Responsiveness  to  people’s  needs  29 

Other  10 

Nothing  4 

Total  (rounding  error)  98" 
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S valent  Survey,  Carter  for 
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What  are  your  aspirations  and/or  fears':  (a  = 50*+  Saigon  students) 

jL 

Aspirations: 

Career-related  23 

Academic  29 

Travel  overseas  20 

Total  personal  72 

Help  family  28 

Help  society/nation  24 

Total  altruistic  52 

Peace,  unity,  other  17 

Total  (multiple  responses)  l5l 

Fears  and  worries:  *•“ 

Personal/ family  52 

Effect/outccae  of  war  34- 

Military  obligation  7 

Unstable  politics  . 3 

Welfare  of  society  2 

Other  5 

None  24 

Total  (multiple  responses)  127 


What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  South  Vietnam?  (N  - ?04  Saigon 
students) 


Answers  related  to: 

Standard  of  living 
Education 

System,  of  government 
Econotdc/indttstrial 
War-related 
Other 

Total  (multiple  responses) 
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The  Pacification  At ~ : ou  i-s  Analysis  Systsrs.  ( PAAS ' 


Description  of  th*.  Syster 


PAAS  is  the  CORDS  attitude  survey  designed  to  portray: 


- Shifts  and  trends  in  rural  opinions.  ' 


- Rural  reaction  to  specific  events, 


Data  is  gathered  on  a monthly  basis  by  up  to  100  South  Vietnamese  research 
cadre  trained  in  semi-structured  interview  techniques. 


- 30-33  provinces  are  included  in  each  monthly  survey. 


- About  3000  respondents  are  interviewed  each  month,  with  about  1000 
commenting  on  "security,"  a second  1000  on  "politics,"  and  the  rest  on 
"development."  (Respondents  do  not  usually  comment  on  mors  than  one 
of  the  three  topics.) 


PAAS  data  since  January  1970  indicate  respondents: 


Pelt  more  secure  in  October  than  at  any  other  time  in  1970  (52$  said  security 
was  better  than  in  September,  6$  said  it  was  worse,  42$  said  it  was  the  same). 


■ - But  59$  of  the  October  sample  said  VC  personnel  could  enter  their  hamlet 
at  night,  and  62$  said  that  their  hamlet  was  not  secure  enough  to  take 
dowu  fortifications.  (These  percentages  reflect  the  overrepresentation 
of  C hamlet  populations  in  the  survey.) 


Increasingly  view  prices  and  financial  proolems  instead  of  security  as  their 
greatest  personal  concerns  (in  November,  6l$  identified  economic  concerns  as 
their  most  important  problem,  an  increase  of  13  percentage  points  since 
January) . 


Have  consistently  ranked  the  National  Police  lowest  of  all  US  and  RVNAF  force, 
in  the  ability  to  limit  VC  activity  (58-66$  of  each  sample  have  said  the  NP 
were  ineffective. 


— Increasingly  identify  security  as  a joint  people/government  undertaking  (in 
October,  7 4$  said  it  was  a joint  responsibility,  an  increase  of  12  percentage 
points  since  January). 


Depend  heavily  on  radio  as  a source  of  information  for  national  and  inter-  i 
national  affairs  (44-54$  have  identified  radio  as  a source  since  January),  | 
tmt  are  increasingly  listening  to  local  officials  (in  October,  20$  identified ,j 
local  officials  as  a source  for  national  and  international  affairs,  an 
increase  of  11  percentage  points  since  January). 


Have  increasingly  viewed  elections  as  a means  of  replacing  undesirable  offi- 
cials (in  October,  63$  said  elections- were  the  way  of  replacing  officials; 
an  increase  of  24  percentage  points  since  January). 
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Do  not  want  zo  participate  in  hamlet  and  village  government  { in  October 
only  4$  said  they  would  like  to  participate),  primarily  (55-oC$)  because 
they  do  not  feel  qualified. 


Do  not  have  much  awareness  of  several  national  programs  (more  than  5 0$  pay 
no  taxes;  less  than  20$  report  that  agricultural  service  cadre,  health 
service  cadre,  information  service  cadre,  agricultural  development  bank 
representatives  or  land  reform  representatives  have  ever  visited  their 
hamlet). 


Evaluation  of  System 


The  PAAS  is  the  most  systematic  effort  to  portray  rural  attitudes  which  is 
now  available. 


It  provides  a reasonably  accurate  picture  cf  rural  thinking  and  is  a useful 
supplement  to  HES. 


It  has  important  limitations. 


- Semi- structured  interviews  allow  some  latitude  for  interviewers  to 
interpret  replies. 


( > 


- Small  size  of  sample  each  month  limits  accuracy.  _ 


X*0 


- Sample  overrepresents  "C  Hamlet"  populations. 
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Sum'.cru.  The  Pacification  Attitude  Analysis  System  (PAAS)  for  1970 
indicates  the  rural  South  Vietnamese  population; 

- Felt  more  seauru  as  the  year  passed.  Following  a dip  in  the  sense 
of  security  in  the  spring,  45-50%  of  the  respondents  were  saying  security 
was  better.  Only  6t  of  the  respondents  said  security  was  worse  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1970 * 

- Imprcried  their  opinion  of  GVN  security  forces.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1970  63-74X  of  those  queried  expressed  the  belief  thaz  the  PF  and  RF 
were  effective.  The  rating  given  ARVN  dropped  in  the  spring  but  rebounded 
to  1st  quarter  levels  (Sit  said  ARVN  was  effective)  and  remained  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  About  60 X of  every  sample  said  the  National  Police 
were  ineffective. 

- Increasingly  aspired  to  Peace . 6St  of  the  respondents  listed  peace 
as  their  most  important  aspiration  in  November,  highlighting  a trend  up- 
ward since  Januar’j  1970  arid  perhaps  reflecting  the  US  Peace  initiative 

in  October . Aimusness  of  the  initiative  'Ms  high.  79%  of  the  respondents 
in  the  regular  monthly  survey  for  November  indicated  an  awareness  that  now 
proposals  had  begn  mads.  In  a special  survey  held  in  urban  areas  (where 
news  media  had' more  impact)  97%  were  aware  of  the  new  proposals. 

- ?/arc  more  concerned  with  economic  problems  as  the  year  passed.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  64%  of  the  respondents  listed  increased  prices  or 
financial  problems  as  their  most  severe  problem,  about  a 17  percentage 
point  increase  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

- Increasingly  saw  security  as  a joint  veoy le-goyemment  undertaking. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  about  78%  of  those  queried  said  security  was  a 
shared  responsibility,  a 19  percentage  point  increase  since  early  1970. 

- Increasingly  turned  to  local  officials  for  information.  About  19% 
of  the  respondents  in  December  pointed  to  local  officials  as  their  source 
of  information  about  national  and  international  affairs.  Another  37%  took 
tfair  oust  j'-yw  local  officials  regarding  local  or  provincial  affairs. 

- Continued  to  be  unrware  of  national  pt-ograme.  68-97 % of  the  respon- 
dents indicated  information,  health,  agricultural,  or  land  reform  oadre 
seldom,  if  ever,  visited  their  haslets. 

- Increasing ly  saw  elections  ax  a way  of  replacing  officials.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  61%  of  the  respondents  stated  elections  were  the  best  way 
of  eliminating  undesirable  officials , an  increase  of  about  16  percentage 
points  since  early  1970 . 
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The  System 

Hie  Pacification  Attitude  Analysis  System  (PAAS)  atteopts  to  portray  rural 
South  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  security,  politics,  and  economic  development. 

It  was  developed  by  the  Pacification  Studies  Group  of  CORDS  at  MACV  and  the 
Central  Pacification  and  Development  Council  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

Monthly  PAAS  statistics  start  with  January  1970  and  portray  two  types  of 
information:  (l)  trends  or  shifts  in  rural  opinions,  and  (2)  rural  reactions 

to  specific  events.  To  indicate  trends,  the  same  series  of  questions  are  used 
in  regular  monthly  surveys.  To  identify  reactions  to  specific  events,  special 
topical  issues  (See  Annex  l)  are  included  in  the  regular  surveys  and,  on  occasion, 
have  generated  special  surveys. 

The  system  is  based  on  semi-structured  interviews  conducted  by  trained  South 
Vietnamese  research  cadre  in  rural  areas  of  30-33  provinces.  In  .*  typical 
monthly  survey,  three  man  survey  teams  (3  teams  pc  * province)  are  assigned  a 
specific  hamlet  in  which  to  conduct  interviews.  The  cadre  memorize  the  survey 
questions  prior  to  entering  the  hamlet,  and,  guided  by  pre-established  criteria, 
select  respondents.  Survey  questions  are  posed  indirectly  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, and  the  replies  of  tne  respondent  are  coded  in  .predetermined  categories 
immediately  afterward. 

Any  systematic  effort  to  poi-fcray  attitudes  and  beliefs  is  subject  to  error, 
and  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  further  limit  the  capability  of  .the  PAAS  to  por- 
tray South  Vietnamese  attitudes  accurately.  We  recognize  its  limitations 
(Annex  2),  but  the  PAAS  ie  the  only  systematic  survey  of  rural  opinion  we  have 
in  Vietnam,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  useful.  In  August,  for  example,  respondents  * 
answers  to  the  question,  "What  tickets  will  win  in  the  Senate  election?",  called 
the  "*irst  t iree  winning  tickets  in  exact  order. 

The  Composite  Picture 


Selected  PAAS  d vta  indicate  rural  South  Vietnamese  .Increasingly  felt  secure 
after  the  second  quarter  of  1970.  Their  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of  ARVN, 
Popular  Forces,  and  Regional  Forces  improved  as  the  year  passed.  The  increased 
sense  of  security  ms  accompanied  by  heightened  aspirations  for  peace  and  a 
growing  concern  with  economic  problems.  Politically,  there  is  evidence  of  grow- 
ing viability  on  the  part  of  local  government.  Hie  avareness  of  Saigon  remains 
vague,  but  there  are  premonitions  of  change  which  could  affect  the  national 
political*  context  in  1971  •i' 

1 / Most  of  the  figures  used  in  the  following  tables  were  derived  from  the  com- 
puter tapes  tent  from  MACV.  They  sometimes  differ  slightly  from  those 
published  in  the  PAAS  monthly  hard  copy  report  because  they  have  been 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  actual,  geographical  distribution  of  the  rural  South 
Vietnamese  population.  Hie  adjustment  compensates  for  the  tendency  of 
the  quota  interview  system  used  by  the  PAAS  to  overrepresent  the  opinions 
collected  from  less  populated  areas  of  the  country. 
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Fee?ings  of  Security 

There  was  an  overall  trend  toward  a greater  sense  of  security  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  population  in  1970.  Table  1 shows  that  the  average  percentage 
of  respondents  stating  that  security  was  ''better”  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1970  was  7 and  15  percentage  points  higher  than  in  the  first  and  second  quarters, 
respectively.  For  the  nost  part,  the  increase  cane  from  the  decline  in  the 
percent  of  respondents  who  claimed  security  was  worse.  Thus,  although  the 
feeling  of  security  varied  from  month  to  month— and  dipped  sharply  in  the  2nd 
quarter,  when  enemy  activity  was  high— there  was  a general  upward  shift  in 
the  feeling  of  security  during  the  year. 

TABU?  1 

"How  Does  Security  Compare  with  Last  Month?”  a/ 

(Monthly  Average  % of  Respondents) 


Better 

Worse 

Same 


1970 

1st  Qtr  b / 

43 

12 

44 


2nd  Qtr 

35 

21 

43 


3rd  Qtr 

45 

46 


Ho*,  of  Sespondents 


ir 


4th  Qtr  b/ 

50 

6 

44 


1083 


870  869  901 

tfrihlY  Average) 

Possible  responses  were:  "much  better,*  "a  little  better"  (combined  in 

a little  vorse , " "Wh  verse  <=o»bl*.a  in  table);  "does 

y JJTSrtSS."4  °eo°“'r  ***•  “* a43U8ted  ren*rt 


The  sense  of  security  varied  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, and  often  reflected  different  trends  in  th-  various  military  regions. 

Chart  1,  which  compares  changes  in  the  sense  of  security  in  MR  II  and  MR  HI. 
demonstrate  j the  variations  which  occur  within  the  country;  in  five  of  the 
seven  months  between  April  and  November  the  shift  in  the  sense  of  security 
portrayed  by  respondents  from  MR  II  moved  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  por- 
trayed by  respondents  from  MR  m.£/  (We  have  constructed  indices  of  the 
shifts  in  the  sense  of  security  by  subtracting  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  said  security  was  werse  from  the  percentage  saying  it  was  better.) 

Thus,  the 'gradual' increase  in  security  portrayed  for  all  of  South  Vietnamese 
encompasses  wide  variations  throughout  the  countryside. 


k 


2/  The  irends  in  MR  ™ and  IV  differed  from  those  portrayed  for  NRs  II 

and  III  and  from  each  other  also.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  they  have  not 
been  included  on  Chart  1. 
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Chart  1 


Security  Index  of  MR  II  and  MR  III 

($  of  respondents  saying  security  tetter  less  $ saying  security  vorse) 


MR  III 


I _ April  May  June  July  Aug  Sept  Oct  Hov 


We  cannot  fully  identify  the  reasons  for  changes  in  the  sense  of  security. 
Cannon  sense  dictates  that  an  increase  in  enemy  activity  and  terrorism  ought 
to  erode  feelings  of  security,  and  there  aoes  appear  to  be  some  association 
between  the  number  of  enemy  attacks  experienced  during  a month  and  the  sense 
of  security  as  portrayed  by  the  PAAS  for  that  month.  The  period  of  April- 
June  1970,-  when  the  PAAS  indicated  the  feeling  of  security  was  low  (see 
Table  l) , was  a period  of  high  enemy  activity.  The  number  of  enemy  attacks 
averaged  about  436  per  month  in  the  April-June  period,  compared  to  259  per 
month  and  290  per  month  in  the  three  months  preceding  and  following  the 
period— the  number  of  terrorist  incidents  was  comparatively  high  for  April- 
June  period  as  well. 

But  the  relationship  between  enemy  activity  and  the  rural  population’s 
sense  of  security  is  probably  more  complex  than  the  assoication  with  enemy 
attacks  and  terrorism  suggests . We  isolated  37  hamlets  in  which  PAAS  inter- 
views were  conducted  before  and  after  a terrorist  incident  in  or  near  the  ham- 
let, expecting  to  find  that  the  terrorism  would  be  followed  by  greater  feelings 
of  insecurity.  The  opposite  was  demonstrated;  of  the  respondents  from 
these  hamlets  said  security  was  better  after  the  terrorist  incident  compared 
to  kl%  who  said  it  was  worse. 

Thus , until  we  have  investigated  the  relationship  between  enemy  activity 
and  the  sense  of  securi,*  in  greater  depth,  we  are  unable  to  generalize  about 
the  specific  reasons  for  changes  in  the  feeling  of  security. 

The  View  of  GVH  Security  Forces . Respondents  clearly  distinguish  between 
government  forces  in  terms  of  their effectiveness  in  achieving  security.  They 
have  never  had  much  regard  for  the  ability  of  the  Rational  Police  (HP)  to 
limit  VC  activity  and  have  consistently  ranked  them  below  the  AHVN,  Regional 
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Forces  (RF)  and  Popular  Forces  (PF).  Except  for  February  ana  April,  over  60$ 
of  each  sample  rated  the  NP  as  ineffective. 

As  Table  2 indicates,  security  force  ratings  paralleled  changes  in  the 
rural  sense  of  security.  Following  a dip  in  the  effectiveness  ratings  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year — also  the  low  point  for  the  sense  of  security 
(Table  1) — the  ratings  for  all  forces  improved  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  improvement  was  not  uniform,  however.  The  "effective"  rating  of  both 
the  PF  and  RF  increased  about  27  percentage  points  after  the  second  quarter 
low,  but  the  rating  of  ARVN  stabilized  at  about  the  first  quarter  level. 

While  the  "effective"  rating  of  the  KP  abruptly  doubled  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  "ineffective"  ratings  for  the  I«P  also  increased. 

Rating  changes  were  due  to  different  factors.  In  the  cases  of  the  PF 
and  RF,  the  improved  ratings  were  due  to  a shift  from  the  group  of  respon- 
dents who  stated  the  PF  and  RF  were  "ineffective"  to  the  group  which  said 
these  forces  were  "effective."  Opinion  on  the  UP  tended  to  polarize;  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  group  of  respondents  who  earlier  would  express  no 
opinion  regarding  HP  effectiveness  were  more  willing  to  rate  the  NP  and 
were  splitting  about  7 to  1 in  favor  of  the  "effective"  rating. 

TABLE  2 


"What  do  the  people  of  the  community  think  of  the  ability 
of  the  PF  (HP)  ( ARVN)  (National  Police )?lf  z/ 
(Monthly  Average  % of  Respondents  who  have  Contact  with  Subject  Units) 


1970 

1st  Qtr  b / 2nd  Qtr  3rd  Qtr  4th  Qtr  b/ 


St 

effective 

49 

ineffective 

43 

RF 

effective 

4o 

ineffective 

52 

ARVN 

- 

effective 

56 

ineffective 

22 

Police 

effective 

11 

ineffective 

62 

47 

63 

74 

47 

33 

25 

4l 

56 

68 

49 

38 

27 

36 

54 

54 

26 

18 

26 

7 

18  c / 

24 

61 

66  c/ 

64 

w 


2/ 


Possible  responses  were:  "Very  effective— able  to  keep  VC  out  of  haalet 

night  and  day;"  "Effective— but  hampered  by  poor  support—- VC  able  to  oper- 
ate to  a limited  degree"  (combined  under  "effective"  in  table);  "Fair  per- 
formance—VC  still  have  a good  degree  of  operating  capability,"  "Poor 
performance— have  little  effect  cn  activities  of  VC,"  "Avoid  contcct  with 
the  enemy"  (combined  under  "ineffective"  in  table);  "Does  not  know,"  "Does 
not  want  to  respond"  (not  included  in  table) 

December,  January  and  February  figures  not  adjusted  to  actual  SVB  population 
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Attitudes  Associated  with  Improved  Security 


As  expected,  the  improved  security  situation  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  was  accompanied  by  a decline  in  the  expressed  desire  for  security  (l8 
percentage  point  decline  since  January  1970).  The  aspiration  for  peace, 
however,  grew  steadily,  apparently  stimulated  by  the  anticipation  of  an  end 
to  the  war  and  by  President  Nixon's  peace  proposals  in  October.  As  Table  3 
indicates,  the  rest  significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  voiced  an  aspiration  for  peace  coincided  roughly  with  the  US/GVN  peace 
initiative. 

TABLE  3 

"What  are  respondents  aspirations  for  the  future?"  a/ 

(Percent  of  Respondents)* 


1st  Qtr  c/ 


Peace 

Security  b/ 

Stable  Society 
Better  Economic  Life 

No.  of  Respondents 


3rd  Qtr  Oct  Nov  Dec  c / 

^ 51  65  58 

29  25  17  17 

12  13  7 U 

H 12  10  11 

900  U12  llko  1107 


^ SS°toe^nd  th°Se  U3tedi  "°ther’"  "Doe8  tiot  toow'"  "Does  not 

b/  Response  includes:  "Security  so  that  return  to  old  hamlet  is  possible"  and 

"security  in  respondents  hamlet."  ^ ana 

S/  January,  February  and  December  data.  Not  adjusted  to  actual  population 
distribution? 

* May  not  add  to  lOOjt  because  of  rounding. 


Awareness  of  the  peace  icitiative  was  high.  In  response  to  a special 
question  included  in  the  November  survey,  7$t£  of  the  respondents  indicated 
awareness  that  a new  proposal  had  been  made.  A special  survey  conducted  in 
provincial  capitals— areas  of  greater  exposure  to  national  news  media — 
indicated  97%  knew  about  the  initiative.  The  high  responses  reflect  both  the 
extensive  publicity  which  accompanied  the  proposal  in  South  Vietnam  and 
interest  in  the  subject. 

A further  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  the  rural  population  was 
attuned  to  the  peace  initiative  is  portrayed  in  Tabic  4.  Although  there  was 
no  dear  consensus  as  to  how  the  war  will  end,  the  Paris  talks  became  promi- 
nent after  the  peace  initiative  was  launched. 
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TA3LE  4 


"How  will  the  war  end?"  a 

/ 

(Percent  of  Respondents') 

1st  Qtr  b 7 

Monthly  Average 

zl 2Z°. 

2nd  Qtr 

3rd  Qtr 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

GVN  Military  Victory 

22 

29 

28 

29 

33 

35 

Paris  Peace  Talks 

l4 

11 

16 

23 

24 

21 

Does  not  Know 

17 

23 

20 

15 

9 

13 

VC  Victory 

.1 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

No.  of  Respondents 

870 

860 

900 

1012 

1140 

1107 

a / Responses  other  than  those  listed:  "Seme  participation  of  NLF  in  government," 

"Division  of  8VN  territory,"  "NVN  will  withdraw  and  VC  will  collapse," 
"Situation  will  became  dangerous  due  to  US  withdrawal,"  "Fighting  will 
continue  indefinitely -"Does  not  want  to 'respond." 
b/  January  and  December  data  not  adjusted  to  actual  population  distribution;  no 
data  for  February. 

Regardless  of  how  respondents  thought  the  war  might  end.  Table  5 shows 
a distinct  increase  of  concern  with  economic  problems.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
a clear  majority  (64%)  of  respondents  said  the  most  severe  problem  they 
faced  was  increased  prices  or  financial  problems . The  percentage  of  respon- 
dents considering  security  their  most  severe  problem  remained  constant  at 
about  2%  throughtout  the  ye  r . (We  plan  to  run  a check  of  the  conditions 
in  their  hamlets  to  see  if  the  consistency  is  related  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  samples.). 


TABLE  5 


"What  is  most  b tv  ere 

problem  facing  respondent?"  a/ 

(Monthly  Average 

% of  Respondents  - 

1970} 

1st  Qtr  b/ 

2nd  Qtr 

3rd  Qtr 

4th  Qtr  b / 

Economic  47 

Security  23 

Other  30 

No.  of  responded  891 

48 

25 

2? 

2570 

59 

24 

17 

2600 

64 

23 

13 

3100 

0/  Responses  included  under  "Economic":  "Increased  Prices,  "Financial  Problems 
other  responses  included  "Draft  status"  (never  more  than  750*  "work  problems' 

( reached  2J^  in  May,  but  otherwise  less  than  10£),  "Corruption"  (never  more 
than  k%),  "Other"  (never  sore  than  3 %)?  Does  not  know  (less  than  3$),  and, 
"Does  not  want  to  respond  (never  more  than  1 if,) 
b / January,  February  and  December  data  are  not  adjusted  to  actual  population 
distribution . 
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Some  of  the  structural  changes  in  the  political  system  over  the  last 
several  years — the  election  of  local  and  national  officials,  the  granting  of 
limited,  but  significant  powers  to  the  local  governmental  levels — were  re- 
flected in  rural  political  attitudes.  Several  trends  portrayed  by  the  PAAS 
data  point,  for  example,  to  growing  viability  on  the  part  of  local  government 
and  an  increasing  willingness  on  the  part  of  rural  respondents  to  accept  and 
participate  in  some  parts  of  the  emerging  South  Vietnamese  political  system. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  indications  along  these  lines  has  been  the 
acceptance  by  the  rural  population  of  the  concept  that  they  share  the  respons- 
ibility for  security  with  the  government.  Table  6 indicates  there  was  a 19 
percentage  point  increase  in  the  respondent  group  that  identified  security 
as  a Joint  people-government  undertaking.  The  increase  resulted  mostly  from  a 
shift  by  those  who  earlier  identified  security  solely  as  a government  problem. 


TABLE  6 


"Do  people  of  the  hamlet  have  the  responsibility  to 
help  the  government  keep  the  VC  out  of  the  hamlet,  or  is  it  the 
responsibility  of  government  alone?*  a/  ~ 

(Monthly  Average  $"of  Respondents— 1970)** 

1st  Qtr  b/  2nd  Qtr  3rd  Qtr  c/  Uth  Otr  b/ 

Gov*  t-People/Gov' t 

Responsibility  59  67  78  78 


Gov’t  Responsibility 
Only 

Uncommitted 


No.  of  Respcidents 
(Monthly  Average) 


3^  26 

7 .8 

880  850 


17  20 

6 2 

890  1110 


a/  Possible  responses:  "responsibility  of  people  to  assist  the  government 
"responsibility  of  government  alone;"  "does  not  know;" 'no  response, 
b/  January,  February  and  December  data  are  not'  adjusted  to  actual  population 
distribution. 

c / No  data  for  August. 

% May  act  add  to  100$  due  to  rounding'. 

But  the  psychological  entrance  to  the  South  Vietnamese  political  system 
may  be  a local  affair.  Some  of  the  PAAS  data  suggest  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation's awareness  and  attitude  toward  the  GVN  remained  divided  between  local 
government— which  was  increasingly  accepted  as  viable,  effective,  and  author- 
itative—and  the  national  political  system,  which  remained  vague  and  distant. 


Local  officials  clearly  became  more  important  as  opinion  leaders  during 
1970,  not  only  for  local  or  provincial  affairs,  but  for  tbe  outside  world  as 
well.  The  10-11  percentage  point  increases  in  the  importance  of  local 
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officials  as  sources  of  information,  portrayed  in  Table  7,  is  impressive 
■when  compared  to  the  stability  or  decline  associated  with  other  sources  of 
information. 


TABLE  7 


How  does  respondent  get  information  about  national  (international). 


(local),  provincial  affairs?  a/ 


(Percent  of  respondents) 


March 

October 

December 

Radio: 

Hat'l-lnt’l  affairs 

48 

57 

50 

47 

Local-Prov  affairs  c] 

18 

26 

17 

19 

VIS  b/ 

Hat'l-lnt'l  affairs 

6 

4 

3 

4 

Local-Prov  affairs  c / 

8 

6 

7 

7 

Local  Officials 

Hat’l-lnt'l  affairs 

8 

13 

18 

19 

Local-Prov  affairs  c J 

27 

31 

36 

37 

Friends/Heighbors 

Hat'l-lnt'l  affairs 

10 

■ a 

9 

13 

Local-Prov  affairs  c / 

20 

17 

22 

24 

Does  Hot  Know 

Kat'l-Int’l  affairs 

16 

13 

13 

9 

Local-Prov  affairs  c / 

14 

11 

12 

Q 

iXJcax-rrov  aixcuxs  c/  ^ 2 

• Ho.  of  respondents  (Hat'l-lnt'l  affairs)  370  870  1012  .1107 


a 7 Possible  responses  were  (for  nat’l-int’l  affairs):  VIS,  radio,  TV,  news 
papers , local  officials,  friends  and  neighbors,  other,  does  not.  know, 
does  not _ want  to  respond*  For  local-provincial  affairs,  TV  was  not  a 
response  ; newspapers  were  broken  into  "local  newspapers"  snd  "national 
newspaper  s. n 

b/  VIS -Vietnamese  Information  Service. 

c/  Hot  adjusted  to  reflect  actual  population  distribution . 


The  growing  importance  of  local  officials  as  opinion  leaders  was 
accompanied  by  increasing  percentages  of  respondents  who  professed  (l)  a high 
awareness  of  officials  and  (2)  the  belief  that  local  officials  have  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  population.  Between  February  and  October  the  percentage 
of  respondents  who  claimed  they  had  knowledge  of  both  hamlet  and  village 
offlcial8  increased  aowvt  10  percentage  points  to  72$;  the  percentage  of 
respondents  stating  that  local  officials  had  the  trust  and  respect  of  the 
population  increased  11  percentage  to  8l$. 

But  the  rural  awareness  of  Saigon  did  not  appear  to  increase  greatly. 

In  contrast  to  the  growing  visibility  of  local  officials,  several  national 
programs  and  institutions  remained  vague  so  far  as  about  75$  to  95$  of  the 
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respondents  were  concerned.  Less  than  half  of  the  respondents  who  were  queried 
at  various  times  through  the  year  claimed  to  pay  taxes. 


Generally,  less  than  25$  of  each  sample  tested  indicated  that  representa- 
tives of  various  national  programs  visited  their  hamlet  regularly  or  occa- 
sionally (Table  8).  Of  the  national  cadre  listed,  only  VIS  cadre  were 
relatively  visible  to  rural  residents,  but  Table  7 above  suggests  they  are 
ineffective. 


TABLE  8 


THE  VISIBILITY  OF  "NATIONAL"  INSTITUTIONS  a/ 
(percent  of  Respondents}* 


Respondents  identifying  Presence  of 
Agriculture  Service  Cadre  a/ 
Regularly/occasionally  _ 
Seldoo/nver/does  not  know 
VIS  Cadre 

Regularly/cccasionally 
Seldom/neysr/does  not  know 
Health  Service  Cadre 
Regularly/occasionally 
Seldom/never/does  not  know 
ADB  Representative  c/ 
Regularly/occasioually 
Seldom/never/does  not  know 
Land  Reform  Representative 
Regularly/occasionally 
Seldom/never/doea  not  know 
Ho.  of  Respondents 


March 

June 

August 

December 

14 

10 

7 

no 

85 

90 

92 

data 

25 

24 

17 

33 

75 

76 

83 

68 

24 

18 

16 

24 

76 

82 

84 

77 

10 

l4 

6 

10 

90 

86 

94 

91 

5 

3 

9 

16 

"370 

bS 

91 

m 

84 

Al02 

sf  “Do  Information  Service  Cadre  (etc.)  visit  the  Hamlet?"  (Other  response 
was  "Does  not  want  to  respond") 
b/  Hot  adjusted  to  reflect  actual  population  distribution 
c / ADB— Agricultural  Development  Bank. 

* May  not  add  to  100$  due  to  rounding. 


While  the  association  of  the  rural  population  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  system  may  be  restricted  primarily  to  the  local  level,  one  aspect 
of  this  involvement  has  "national"  implications.  Rural  respondents  did  not 
express  much  desire  to  participate  directly  in  government;  less  than  10$  of 
the  3600  respodnets  queried  between  February  and  October  indicated  they  would 
like  to  participate. 


But  there  was  a strong  trend  toward  the  belief  that  election:,  are  the 
best  way  of  replacing  officials.  Table  10  .nows  about  a 16  psrcentage  point 
increase  in  the  importance  of  elections.  The  gain  came  from  shifts  by  the 
uncommitted  group  and  the  respondents  identifying  appeals  to  authority  ac 
the  means  c.f  replacing  officials.  Data  such  as  these  suggest  the  presidential 
and  lower  house  elections  in  1971  may  occur  in  a political  environment  and 
under  informal  males  of  the  game  which  differ  significantly  from  the’  1967 
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TABIE  10 

"What  steps  would  a community  take  to  replace  an  undesirable  official?" 
(, Monthly  average  £ of  respondents)* 


1970 

1st  Qtr  a/ 

2nd  Qtr 

3rd  Qtr 

4th  Qtr  a/ 

Elections 

46 

51 

64  b / 

62 

Appeal  to  Authority  c/ 

33 

28 

21 

28 

Outside  Pressure  d/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Does  not  know/no  response 

20 

20 

14 

10 

No.  of  respondents 
(Monthly  Average) 

870 

860 

900 

1086 

a/  January,  February  and  D 
distribution. 

ecomber  data  are 

not  adjusted  to  actual  population 

b/  May  reflect  high  interest  in  Senate  elections. 

c / Responses  included  "Request  district,  provincial  or  Saigon  officials  to 
replace  him,"  "Request  elders  in  community  to  influence  him." 
d J Response  was  "Talk  to  the  press  to  have  the  situation  publicized." 

* May  not  add  to  100$  due  to  rounding. 
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ANNEX  1 


The  following  table  lists  the  special  issues  which  were  addressed  by 
the  P/AS  in  1970. 


Jan  I 


The  United  States 
US  Peace  Initiative 
Attitudes  toward  US  Forces 
US  troop  Withdrawal 
Allied  Drive -into  Cambodia 

The  Government  of  Vietnam 
Gov't  Problems 
GVN  Economic  Performance 
High  Prices  and  the  Program  Law 
Socio-Economic  Problems 
1971  Development  Projects 
Village  Self  Development 
Effect  of  Land  to  the  Tiller  Law 

South  Vietnamese  Politics 
Village  Council  Elections 
Province  Council  Elections 
Upper  House  Elections 
Quality  of  New  Provincial  Councils 

Security  Problems 
Hamlet  Security  & Forticiations 
Off-Duty  Soldiers  & Carrying  Weapon^ 
Use  of  Supporting  Arms 
Attitudes  toward  Hoi-  Chanh 

Miscellaneous 

perception  of  VC  Taxes  & Collection 
Television 


Febl 


Marl 


Apr 


Mayl 


Juni 


Jul 


Aug  | 


Sep 


Oct  I 


Novi 


Dsci 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


i 

f 


Two  inherent  limitations  to  the  PA AS  should  "be  noted  prior  to  any 
evaluation  of  the  data  the  PAAS ‘provides . These  are  (l)  limitations  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  data  is  collected,  and  (2)  deficiencies  in  the  sampling 
techniques  which  have  been  used. 

1.  Data  Collection  Limitations.  Semi-structured  interviews — in  which 
the  respondents'  opinions  sure  elicited  during  the  course  of  a conversation 
rather  than  by  the  direct  posing  of  specific,  unambiguious  questions — are 
probably  the  only  feasible  means  of  encouraging  an  open  and  frank  response 
from  Vietnamese  at  any  time,  and  especailly  in  the  current  environment.  How- 
ever, the  technique  necessarily  introduces  the  bias  of  the  research  cadre 
Into  the  survey  results,  for  what  ohe  PAAS  actually  portrays  is  not  the  exact 
response  to  an  unambiguously  phrased  question,  but  what  the  interviewer 
tbqught  the  respondent  meant  in  responding  to  a question  or  line  of  conversa- 
tion he  (the  interviewer)  formulated.  Interview  training  can  minimize  inter- 
vriewer  bias,  but  cannot  fully  eliminate  the  tendency  of  the  interviewer  to 
interject  his  own  beliefs  ard  opinions  into  the  manner  in  which  he  phrases 
the  question  and  the  way  he  interprets  the  response. 

Most  respondents  are  probably  reluctant  to  be  entirely  candid  on  all 
subjects  surveyed,  also.  Research  cadre  are  not  formally  identified  as  GVN 
agents  and  employ  a wide  range  of  "covers"  designed  to  allay  suspicions 
that  they  are.  But  they  cannot  help  being  viewed  as  "strangers"  by  respon- 
dents, and  the  research  cadre  are  probably  often  associated  with  the  GVN 
because  of  their  conversational  interests.  Fespondents  undoubtedly  consider 
this  in  making  their  responses,  which,  in  turn,  tends  to  limit  the  accuracy 
of  the  survey. 

2.  Sampling  Limitations.  Because  quota  rather  than  probability 
sampling  techniques  are  employed  in  selecting  both  the  hamlets  and  the 
individual  respondents,  the  sample  from  which  interviews  are  drawn  is  not  a 
fully  accurate  representation  of  the  South  Vietnamese  rural  population.  The 
PAAS  bends,  for  example,  to  over  represent  the  attitudes  of  "C"  hamlet  popu- 
lations, as  id  apparent  from  the  following  table  comparing  the  origin  of 
respondents  for  the  PAAS  with  the  total  South  Vietnamese  population  and  the 
distribution  of  the  rural  population  as  portrayed  by  HES . 
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TABLE  1 

PAAS  SAMPLES  AND  THE  SVN  POPULATION  a J 

(#> 

January  June 


October 


Security 

Bating 

Total 

S2E- 

Rural 

Pop 

PAAS 

Sample 

Total 

Pop 

Rural 

Pop 

PAAS 

Sample 

Total 

£2P_ 

Rural 

Pop 

1 .■An  — 

PAAS 

Sample 

A 

29.2 

15.4 

9.0 

31.2 

18.0 

10.3 

39.9 

21.5 

5.9 

B 

39-3 

40.6 

31.5 

43.0 

45.9 

33.9 

43-7 

52.6 

48.5 

C 

18.5 

25.7 

51.3 

15.7 

22.1 

40.7 

12.3 

17.6 

36.6 

D 

9-9 

14.6 

8.3 

7.8 

11.6 

14.9 

.5 

7.4 

8.9 

souice.  for  total  and  rural  population  by  Security  clasaification:  HES  70. 


The  second  difficulty  with  the  interview  sample  is  its  size.  Up  to  3030 
respondents  have  been  interviewed  each  month  between  January  and  October,  but 
in  most  cases  each  of  the  respondents  wac  questioned  on  only  one  third  of 
the  three  part  interview.  In  effect,  therefp-  - tne  monthly  data  dealing 
with  the  separate  categories  of  security,  pc  -tics  and  development  was  derived  . 
from  generally  about  thirty  individuals  for  e»ch  of  the  30  to  33  provinces 
in  which  interviews  were  conducted.  In  view  of  the  sometimes  great  differences 
in  the  cultural,  social,  and  political  context  between  provinces,  there  are 
severe  limitations  to  representing  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  sibout  30  persons  per  province,  even  if  a different  sample  is 
used  each  month. 

The  size  of  the  sample  also  tends  to  lover  the  validity  of  the  trends 
the  PAAS  portrays.  Although  remarkable  continuity  has  been  maintained  re- 
garding some  of  the  sample  characteristics  (Table  2),  the  effort  to  maintain 
comparable  samples  over  time  is  in  part  downgraded  by  the  small  size  of  each. 
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TAELE  2 


Age 

18-25 

26‘ko 

41-55 

Sex 

Male 

Female 


SAMPLE  VARIANCE  ( JANUARY-OCTOBER  1970)  rJ 
(%  of  Respondents) 


12.54 

45.77 

41.57 


67.94 

32.01 


Ethnic  Composition 
Vietnamese 
Vietnamese /Cambodian 
Montage ard 

Cham 

Vietnamese/Chinese 
Hung  (Mar-Oct  only) 

Religion 
Buddhist 
Catholic 
Soa  Hao 
Cao  Dai 

Ancestor  Worship 
Other 


88.33 

3.59 

5.91 

.56 

•99 

.44 


40.39 

10.65 

7.04 
6.36 

31.25 

4.05 


"Of  all  respondents  Interviewed  Between  January  and  October  those  "between 
the  ages  of  18-25  *«de  up  least  10. 5^  hut  no  more  than  l4.o£  of  each 
sample ,*  etc. 


V 
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April  Pacification  Attitude  Analysis  curvey*,  the  f ic’yt  r.-.rthly  surveys 
conducted  in  both,  urban  and  rural  areas  of  South.  Vietnam.  indie  ate  South 
Vietnamese  share  the  sane  opinions  on  several  issues  regardless  of  who re 
they  live.  The  April  data  indicate  South  Vietnamese: 

- See  the  presence  of  Americans  as  at  least  somewhat  beneficial  to  the 

Vietnamese.  " 

— About  75 $ of  both  samples  said  the  people  of  Vietnam  had  henefitted 
at  least  somewhat  by  the  American  presence.  (78$  of  the  urban  sample,  ' 77$ 
of  the  rural  sample.) 

- Saw  little  effect  on  job  opportunities  as  a result  of  US  troop 

withdrawals^,  . *77  * ~ ~ 

— 56$  of  the  urban  sample  indicated  they  expected  no  15s^  of  job 
opportunities  as  a result  of  the  US  troop  withdrawals;  72$  of  tho'se  asked  in 
rural  areas  indicated  they  thought  the  withdrawals  would  not  decrease  job 
opportunities . 

- But  were  ambivalent  regarding  their  own  feelings  toward  Americans, 

— In  both  samples,  a majority  of  those  asked  said  they  "did  not  like 
hut  did  not  hate  Americans"  (67$  in  the  cities ; 51$  in  the  countryside )._  35$ 
of  1125  respondents  from  the  countryside  said  they  "liked”  Americans;  22$  of 
5V3  respondents  from  urban  areas  felt  the  same.  ' 

- Were  aware  of  the  ARVIf  operation  in  Laos  (Lam  Son  719)  > 

— 91$  of  the  urban,  respondents  said  they  were  aware  of  Lam  Son  719; 
7%ot  the  rural  respondents . said  they  knew  about  the  Laos  operation. 

— In  the  cities , 65$  of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  ’operation  said 
it  was  wise;  in  the  countryside,  75$  of  those  aware  thought  the  ^aos_ 
operation  was  a vise  decision. 

- -Are  pessimistic  regarding  the  end  of  the  war.  • 

— Less  than  10$  of  both  the  urban  and  rural  Sample  said  they  thought 
the  war  would  end  in  a year  (9$  for  the  rural  s ample f' 5$ 'for  the  urban). 

* » * 

— About  20$  of  both  samples  said  the  war  would  end  within  four  years. 

— 33$  cf  the  urban  sample  said  the  war  would  go  on  indefinitely;  20$ 
of  the  rural  sample  felt  the  same  way. 

♦ - 

— 49$  of  those  asked  in  the  countryside  did  not  know  when  the  war 
would  end;  38$  of  the  urban  dwellers  said  they  did  not  know. 

l/  The  rural  survey  in  April  was  conducted  among  3328  respondents  from  rural 
areas  in  38  provinces.  The  April  urban  survey,  which  included  several  of 
the  rural  survey  questions,  drew  on  1551  respondents  from  Saigon,  Banang, 

Qui  IJhon  and  Can  Tbo. 
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Attitude  surveys  taken  in  leriy  May  provide  sene  initial  indication  cf 
hov:  rural  South  Vietnamese  perceive  the  north  Vietnamese  offensive.  The 
surveys,  drawing  ou  2..19-  respondents  primarily  from  A and  3 hamlets  through- 
out the  Republic,  indicate: 

* 

- A general  awareness  of  the  offensive. 

+ 

— Nationally,  87$  of  those  interviewed  were  aware  of  the  offensive. 
Awareness  was  high  in  all  MR‘s  (93$  in  MR  1,  80$  in  MR  2,  91$  in  MR  3 and 
89$  in  MR  4). 

— Most  respondents  learned  about  the  offensive  Irox  the  radio  ( 56'}’) , 
and  neighbors  (22$).  Only  10$  of  the  respondents  identified  local  officials 
as  their  primary  source  of  information  about  the  offensive. 

- A slight  general  decline  in  the  sense  of  security. 

I 

24$  of  the  respondents  said  security  was  worse •now  than  last  month, 

6$  said  it  was  better.  Prior  to  the  offensive,  generally  between  6-10$  said 
security  was  worse  and  20-40$  said  it  was  better  in  each  monthly  survey. 

- Differing  views  on  the  offensive's  purpose. 

— 24$  of  the  respondents  said  the  objective  of  the  offensive  was  to 
take  control  of  one  or  more  South  Vietnamese  provinces. 

— 19$  said  it  was  to  influence  peace  negotiations  in  Paris. 

— l4$  said  it  was  to  defeat  ARVN. 

— 4$  said  it  was  to  influence  the  US  Presidential  election."' 

« And  some  coalescing  behind  the  G VK. 

— Although  30$  said,  they  now  have  a greater  fear  of  the  communists, 
60$  said  the  offensive  strengthens  support  for  the  GYM. 

— 11$  said  the  offensive  weakens  public  support  for  the  GVTT;  29$  said 
the  offensive  had  no  effect  or  that  they  did  not  know  what  effect  it  had. 
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HI3HL IGHT3  OF  ATTITUDES  CJ  RURAL  DUI3L1ER3  III  SVN 


AUGUST  ? 


The  attitudes  of  3>^00  rural  civilians  from  238  hamlets  in  38  provinces 
were  surveyed  by  the  Pacification  Attitude  Ar.ilysis  Survey  (PAAS)  in  August. 

0?  those  surveyed: 

- 25$  live  in  isolated  haslets,  75$  reside  in  hamlets  on  a line  of 
communication. 

- 83$  are  35  years  old  or  over. 

- 66$  are  male. 

- 96$  have  less  than  a secondary  education. 

- 86$  are  married. 

% • 

- Ul$  are  buddhist,  10$  are  catholic,  and  28$  practice  ancestor 

worship. 

- 98$  are  employed.  < 

- Monthly  income  ranges  from  0-$100.  Median  income  is  about  $13  per 

month. 

Results 

• frith  regard  to  the  war: 

- 56$  felt  the  most  important  problem  facing  SVN  was  to  achieve  peace 
and  end  the  war  (compared  to  40$  of  urban  dwellers  vho  felt  this  way). 

- 71$  were  aware  of  the  current  conmunist  offensive  (significantly, 

26$  were  only  vaguely  aware  of  it). 

- 39$  felt  the  communists  are  trying  to  gain  control  of  one  or  more 
provinces;  l£$  felt  their  goal  is  to  defeat  ARVN;  13$  felt  the  enemy  is 
trying  to  influence  the  Baris  negotiations. 

- Of  .those  who  feel  the  enemy  is  trying  to  control  territory,  53$  feel 

they  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  territory  gained;  another  38$  feel  the  enemy 
will  lose  some  (but  not  all)  of  the  land  gained.  Note:  this  contrasts  with 

what  urban  dwellers  felt  - 74$  thought  the  enemy  would  lose  all  their  gains. 
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- Of  these  who  think  the  sr* 
torial  control,  44?  feel  they  -..-ill  c 
fail  in  spite  of  some  success.  The  £ 
among  urban  dwellers. 


is  after  something  other  than  terri- 
1st ely  fail,  45 ? feel  they  will  generall 
ercentages  are  almost  identical  to  those 


- 77?  of  those  questioned  felt  ASVN  is  effective  in  the  current  offen- 
sive (Note:  this  result  may  be  biasei  or.  the  low  side  since  it  was  only  asked 
of  non-natives  in  the  areas  surveyed). 

- 46?  rate  government  performance  high  in  the  current  situation,  30?* 
feel  the  GVN  has  performed  adequately  (urban  dwellers  felt  the  sane  way  - 49? 
gave  high  ratings,  30?  adequate  ratings). 

- 71?  were  aware  of  GVN  efforts  on  behalf  of  war  victims,  however, 

48?  rate  those  efforts  as  ‘unsatisfactory  { compared  to  36?  in  the  urban  sample) 

With  regard  to  their  01m  security: 

- 91?  felt  security  was  the  same  or  better  than  in  July. 

• ‘ 

- However,  47?  credited  VC  forces  with  ability  to  operate  in  or  near 
their  hamlet  at  night.  97?  felt  the  enemy  could  not  operate  during  daylight. 

^ \ - 55?  had  heard  about  or  observed  enemy  terrorism  in  their  hamlet 

\ / 3 or  village  in  the  past  six  months  ( in  contrast  to  the  82?  of  the  urban  dwellers 
who  had  not  heard  of  any). 

- 28?  felt  the  enemy  could  still  tax  villagers;  21?  felt  they  were 
still  able  to  recruit  in  the  village  (compared  to  95?  of  urban  dwellers  who 
felt  the  enemy  could  do  neither). 

- 21?  felt  the  VCI  were  more  effective  in  their  village  compared  to 
a year  ago.  Only  13?  of  the  resrondents  felt  there  were  no  VCI  in  thelTreaT 

- ARVN  or  Regional  Force  (EF)  units  were  reported  present  in  or  near 

t villages  of  32-36?  of  the  respondents;  S3?  reported  Popular  Force  (PF)  presence 
‘ (and  77?  reported  PF  as  effective). 

Economics 

- 78?  reported  no  problems  in  getting  to  or  from  markets. 

" - However,  less  than  half  (47?) reported  ample  quantities  of  basic  food- 
stuffs available  for  sale  in  local  markets.  4l?  reported  quantities  limited; 
10?  said  none  was  available  (over  90?  of  urban  residents  reported  asq>le 
quantities  available). 
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- Availability  of  other  essential  commodities  was  reported  to  be  even 
more  United:  33$  said  such  goods  ’..-ere  ample,  49$  said  limited,  and  said 
they  were  not  available. 

- About  half  of  the  respondents  reported  no  surplus  of  rice  or  other 
crops  in  the  village. 

- 45$  reported  their  consumption  of  essential  commodities  to  be  lower 
than  six  months  ago;  62$  felt  their  consumption  would  remain  the  same  or  decline 
slightly  in  the  next  six  months. 

- 83$  felt  prices  have  risen  faster  this  year  compared  to  last  year  (48$ 
felt  all  prices  have  been  affected;  33$  felt  food  prices  have  been  most  affected). 
A majority  (54$)  felt  either  soldiers  or  farmers  were  hardest  hit  by  inflation. 

- 33$  give  the  GVN  very  poor  narks  for  solving  economic  problems. 


Other 

Unlike  the  urban  survey,  66$  of  rural  residents  were  unaware  of  a drug 
problem  in  Vietn-  ase  society.  Of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  problem,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  significant  polarization  of  responses.  Interesting! y,  rural 
respondents  felt  that  the  more  well  off  and  those  with  secondary  or  higher 
education  (both  characteristics  not  associated  in  the  respondents  surveyed) 
were  the  moat  susceptible  to  drug  abuse.  A bare  majority  (51$)  feel  that  the 
US  presence  has  contributed  to  Vietnam's  drug  problem  although,  like  the  urban 
dweller,  they  also  fee]  that  other  foreigners  have  contributed,  especially 
the  nationalist  Chinese  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  communists. 


